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WINCHESTER 


INCHESTER Cathedral is the 
longest medieval church in Eu- 
rope now that old St. Paul’s 
of London has perished, yet no 
other makes so poor a showing 
in the English landscape. As 

depressed and monotonous in outline as Peter- 
borough, it lacks that splendor of fagade which 
gives Peterborough grandeur from a western 
point of view; nor has it an equal stretch of 
open square and verdant close about it. Seen 
from the neighboring hills its enormous bulk 
is of course imposing, but on lower ground the 
eye cannot often isolate it from the encircling 
houses. Especially is this true of the place 
whence strangers see it first. It stands near 
the railroad, yet the traveler may easily fail 
to realize that he is approaching one of the 
mightiest, most famous, and most interesting 
of English cathedrals. He must carefully make 
the circuit of its walls to appreciate their extent, 
and must enter its portals to comprehend its 
majesty and charm. 





I. 


Ar Winchester, as at Lincoln and at York, 
we have a town that the Romans knew. They 
called it Venta Belgarum, but its still earlier 
British name is more often recollected — Caer 
Gwent, familiar to the lovers of Arthurian 
legend. Tradition says that British-Roman 
Christians worshiped here in a church of 
unparalleled size and beauty, which, after the 
West-Saxon conquest, was turned into a “tem- 
ple of Dagon.” But the real importance of 
the city dates from this conquest. When Cer- 
dic was crowned Caer Gwent lay in ruins; 
but restored with an Anglicized name, Wint- 
Ceaster, it grew beneath the rule of his offspring 
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to be the capital of united England; and, 
though London gradually usurped its place, 
the imagination still looks back to it as back to 
Canterbury. Winchester politically and Can- 
terbury spiritually are the mother cities of the 
English-speaking race. 

Christianity came late among the fierce 
West-Saxons. Only in the year 633 did Biri- 
nus, a bishop sent from Rome, convert King 
Kynegils and his people, helped in the work 
by. Oswald, king of Northumbria, friend of 
St. Cuthbert, hero of Durham, who had come 
southward to seek the hand of a West-Saxon 
princess, Although Winchester was the royal 
seat, Dorchester (now Abingdon) was the first 
center of the new diocese. But a great church 
at once replaced the old one that Dagon had 
desecrated, and hither, after various other 
changes, the bishop’s chair was removed about 
the year 700, in the reign of the famous King 
Ina. 

Winchester’s importance steadily grew with 
the growth of West-Saxon supremacy. . Here 
reigned Egbert, the first king of all England, 
and his successors until just before the Nor- 
man conquest. After its desolation by the 
Danes, Alfred the Great restored the town 
to prosperity and peace, and, that harried 
Wessex might no longer deserve the reproach 
of being the most ignorant province in Eng- 
land, founded, close to the cathedral or Old 
Minster, a New Minster as a home for 
scholars. Swithun, who had been his tutor, 
was bishop just before his time. When Ethel- 
wold filled the chair a century later he re- 
paired, or probably rebuilt, the Old Minster, 
The towers of his church, says an ancient 
chronicler in rhyme, “ have lofty peaks capped 
with pointed roofs, and are adorned with vari- 
ous and sinuous vaults curved with well-skilled 
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contrivance. Above these stands a rod 
with golden balls, and at the top a mighty 
golden cock, which boldly turns its face to 
every wind that blows.” 

The translation of St. Swithun’s body into 
the new building in the year 980 was delayed 
by forty days of rain, and in consequence this 
festival (July 15) still predicts the next forty 
days of weather for the English peasant. ‘The 
original church had been dedicated to the 
Holy ‘Trinity. ‘The new one was dedicated to 
Sts. Peter and Paul. But St. Swithun was re- 
vered as its real patron, and medieval writers 
call it the Old Minster, or St. Swithun’s Abbey. 
The chapter had originally been a secular one, 
but Ethelwold offered the canons, many of 
whom were married men, their choice between 
a monkish cowl and the loss of their seats ; 
and when all but three refused the cowl, he 
filled the vacant stalls with Benedictine monks 
from Abingdon. 

During the days of the threatened and ac- 
complished Danish dominion, national exist- 
ence still centered at Winchester. In its ca- 
thedral Canute was crowned, and here he 
placed his golden crown on the head of the 
crucified Christ, refusing to wear it again after 
his courtiers’ blasphemous adulation on the 
borders of Southampton Water. Here, too, 
the legend runs, his widow Emma — widow 
also of Ethelred the Unready and mother of 
the Confessor —was forced by her pious, 
weakly son to walk upon hot plowshares in 
refutation of a charge of too close friendship 
with Bishop Aldwin. ‘The great Godwin died 
suddenly at a royal feast at Winchester and 
was buried in the cathedral while all the people 
of England mourned aloud, William the Con- 
queror respected the town as the dower city 
of the Confessor’s widow, Edith, and it quietly 
submitted to his rule. Stigand was bishop of 
Winchester as well as archbishop of Canterbury 
at this time, and he too died here and was buried 
in the cathedral. And on a neighboring hill- 
top Waltheof (whose birthplace we saw at 
York), the “last English Earl,” was beheaded 
by the Conqueror and “ meanly buried on the 
place of his martyrdom.” 

The first Norman bishop was Walkelin, a 
relative of the Conqueror’s. He rebuilt the 
cathedral from the foundations up, on a site 
that was far more cramped than it remains to- 
day, the New Minster standing so close to its 
northern side that the chanting in one church 
could be heard in the other, and William’s 
great castle crowding close upon its western 
front. 


Il. 


ALTHOUGH the Confessor had been crowned 
at the old capital his love for Westminster and 
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the development of commercial life started 
London inits successful rivalry with Winchester. 
But it was generations still ere Winchester lost 
its rank, It was William’s English capital, where 
he was crowned for the second time with 
Matilda. Domesday Book was called the 
“ Book of Winton,” probably because it was 
here presented to the king; and here, where 
it first rang out by his hated order, the curfew- 
bell still tolls night after night. William Rufus 
too was crowned here, and, shot near by in the 
New Forest which his father had watered with 
the tears of its dispossessed peasants, was 
buried without religious rites in the center 
of St. Swithun’s church. Seven years later 
Walkelin’s massive tower fell down, as though 
“ashamed to shelter the Red King’s corpse.” 
On the day of his burial the witan at Win- 
chester elected Henry to the throne ; and ina 
neighboring cloister he found his wife, Edith,— 
afterwards, as Norman tongues could not pro- 
nounce her name, called Matilda or Maud,— 
the daughter of Margaret of Scotland and niece 
of Edgar the Atheling, last scion of Cerdic’s 
stock, In Henry’s reign the New Minster was 
removed to another site and became Hyde 
Abbey, while the ground it left vacant was 
used for the city cemetery and now forms part 
of the cathedral close. 

Henry of Blois, a grandson of the Con- 
queror, Bishop of Winchester from 1129 to 
1171, was not only the most powerful prelate 
but the most powerful man in England. A 
prime favorite with his uncle, King Henry, to 
whom he owed his bishopric, neither gratitude 
nor oaths guided his course in the war which 
followed Henry’s death. Siding now with his 
cousin Matilda and now with his_ brother 
Stephen, he worse confounded the confusion 
of his time, but at last was the chief promoter 
of the settlement which put Stephen on the 


throne. His political acts may be variously 
judged. His private life was pure, and he 


labored steadily for the good of his diocese. 
Becket was consecrated by his hands. He was 
legate of the pope, a great warrior in deed as 
well as counsel, and the builder of the beauti- 
ful and famous Hospital of St. Cross, which 
still stands in its old usefulness a mile away 
from the cathedral. But in his latter days, in 
the reign of Stephen, Winchester’s rank as the 
capital of the realm finally passed away. It is 
true that Henryspent much time at Winchester, 
married his daughter there to the Duke of 
Saxony, and there kept the enormous treasure, 
which, when he died, Richard eagerly came 
to seize. It is true, as well, that Richard’s 
second coronation, after his captivity, took 
place at Winchester. But he was first crowned 
at Westminster, as had been the case with 
Stephen and with Henry II., when Winchester 
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lay almost in ruins after the long war, and in- 
deed, years before, with Henry I. ; and no sub- 
sequent English king has thought of Wessex 
as the political heart of his realm. 

In 1189 Godfrey de Lucy was made bishop, 
and rebuilt the east end of the cathedral while 
King John was beginning his reign. Bishop 
Peter de Roches, a Poitevin by birth, and one 
of the first of those haughty foreign prelates 
who troubled the realm so sorely, stood fast 
by John while he struggled with his people, 
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PLAN OF WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

‘“*HANDBOOK TO THE CATHEDRALS OF 
and after his death remained Grand Justiciar 
of England and was guardian of the new king, 
little Henry III. The reign of this Henry of 
Winchester was a troublous one for his natal 
town, what with the Baron’s war eddying close 
about it, the king’s wranglings with the cathe- 
dral chapter over the election of its bishops, 
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and frequent monkish quarrels with the towns- 
folk. But a happy day came at last to Win- 
chester, when, at the parliament held there in 
1268, Henry made his peace with his son and 
with the memory of Simon de Montfort. Ethel- 
mar, or Aylmar, de Valence, Henry’s half- 
brother, had finally been chosen bishop through 
his insistence. After this name come a few of 
small significance, and then Bishop Edingdon’s 
in 1346. ‘The Black Death all but depopulated 
England in Edingdon’s time and left Winches- 
ter with only two thousand inhabitants, yet 
his architectural works were many and ambi- 
tious, both within and without his cathedral. 
From 1367 to 1486 (a period of 119 years) 
the chair was filled by three prelates only, and 
each was a man of exceptional note,even fora 
bishop of Winchester — William of Wykeham, 
Cardinal Beaufort, and William Waynflete. 
Before I speak of them, however, it will be 
best to glance at the fabric of the cathedral 
church upon which Wykeham imperishably 
set his seal. 


III. 


THE ambiguous words of early writers led, 
even in medieval times, to a belief that 
Walkelin the Norman did not entirely renew 
Ethelwold’s cathedral, built only a hundred 
years before. It was long argued that its 
tower at least remained and fell upon the 
grave of Rufus, and that the new tower was 
called by Walkelin’s name becauseit was raised 
with moneys he had bequeathed. But it is cer- 
tain now that a new site was chosen for the 
Norman church, the Saxon church standing 
close beside it till it was complete ; that Walke- 
lin’s tower did fall,—as two centuries later fell 
the one which his brother, Bishop Simeon, 
erected at Ely,—and was promptly rebuilt as 
we see it to-day. 

Walkelin’s church was begun in 1076 and 
dedicated, with infinite pomp, in 1093. The 
purely Norman character of the crypt helps to 
prove the change of site, and its plan shows 
that the shape of the east-end of the church 
above must have been more complex than that 
of other Anglo-Norman churches. The “ ritual 
choir ” projected as usual across the intersection 
of nave and transept, and it has never been 
withdrawn within the eastern limb— the archi- 
tectural choir — as it has in many other cases. 
The presbytery beyond it ended, at about the 
point marked X on our plan, in the customary 
semicircular apse. But around this apse a 
wide aisle was carried, flanked by a pair of 
towers ; and a great doorway in the center of 
the curve admitted to anarrower Lady-Chapel, 
which extended past the point marked N on 
the plan. Modern excavations have shown that 
the nave extended forty feet farther west than 




















the line of its present front and 
had two enormous towers.!_ Except 
the transept no part of this vast 
church — five hundred feet inlength 
—now stands intact; and the gradual 
process by which the whole greater 
limb was reconstructed is perhaps 
the most curious on record, 

In the year 1202 Bishop de Lucy 
began, in the Early-English style, a 
new retro-choir and Lady-Chapel, 
starting at the fourth pier to the 
eastward of the crossing. His ex- 
terior walls were constructed first 
and carried past the narrow Norman 
Lady-Chapel without disturbing it. 
Later this chapel, together with the 
aisle around the apse, was torn down 
and new pier-arcades and vaults 
were built. The old apse stood in- 
side this newer work until 1320, 
when the present termination of the 
presbytery was built in the Deco- 
rated style, with a great window in 
the gable rising close behind the 
high-altar, far above the lower roofs 
of De Lucy’s retro-choir. In 1350, 
in the time of Bishop Edingdon, 
the central alley of the four choir- 
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bays next the crossing was rebuilt 
inan Early-Perpendicularstyle, while 
their Norman aisles were still suffered 
to remain. ‘Then Edingdon tore 
dowr. the west-end of the church 
with its towers, rebuilt it forty feet far- 
ther east, and began to rebuild the nave. 
William of Wykeham continued his work, but 
he did not rebuild; he merely transformed a 
great part of the nave, leaving it at his death, 
in 1404, to be finished by his successors. 
About 1470 the Lady-Chapel was lengthened 
towards the east, where three chapels of equal 
depth had hitherto stood side by side. After 
the year 1500, the Norman aisles of the choir 
were at last rebuilt in a style like that of Wyke- 
ham’s work. For fifty years longer splendid 
tombs and chantries were erected in Late-Per- 
pendicular ways, and Renaissance architects 
then added their quota in the shape of minor 
decorative features. So there is no style or 
period later than the Conquest which does not 
reveal itself in this remarkably handled church. 

Not much need be said about the transept— 
we have seen Norman work of the same char- 
acter in the great Eastern cathedrals. It has 
an aisle on each side, and across each end 
runs another which rises only to the level of 


1 The nave-aisles seem to have ended where they 
do to-day, and the extension probably consisted of a 
wide vestibule flanked by the towers, or a sort of west- 
ern transept. 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING WYKEHAM’S TRANSFORMATION OF 


THE NAVE, 


(FROM MURRAY'S HANDBOOK.) 

the springing of the arches, where it bears a 
narrow gallery. The tower was once open as 
a lantern to its full height, but was ceiled lower 
down in the time of Charles I. The four piers 
that support it are extraordinarily massive, 
and their masonry is distinctly of two differ- 
ent dates, while the four piers next them in 
the transept are stronger than those beyond 
and likewise show marks of alteration. Yet 
all the work is Norman, and thus structural as 
well as historical voices witness that Walkelin’s 
great tower fell and that his successors were 
frightened into sturdier building. 

Striking indeed is the contrast between these 
stern and massive transept-arms and the rich 
perspectives which stretch out east and west. 
The picture on page 328 puts the spectator 
upon the raised floor of the south aisle of the 
choir. A vast Norman arch curves above him. 
To the right he sees the wall which incloses 
the ritual choir, still extending in the Norman 
fashion beneath the tower; and if he bends 
forward and looks to the left, the bald majesty 
of the transept is relieved by few touches of 
carven decoration. But the wall of the ritual 
choir is adorned with the work of a much later 
age: behind him extends the late-built Per- 
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FROM THE SOUTH AISLE OF THE CHOIR, LOOKING WEST. 


pendicular choir-aisle, with the simpler yet 
light and graceful Lancet-pointed work of De 
Lucy beyond it, flanked by luxuriant Perpen- 
dicular chantries; and opposite him, under 
the tall slim arch which Wykeham designed, 
stretches the long south aisle of the nave — 
sharply pointed, richly vaulted, looking like 
the work not only of another age but of another 
race than that which built the massive stilted 
semicircle above his head. 


IV. 
CROSSING the transept now and turning into 
the nave we see one of the most singular and 
interesting architectural works in the world. 
In many other churches there are major or 
minor parts which have been changed by the 
touch of later ages into marked unlikeness 
to their former selves. But nowhere else in 
England was such a transformation effected on 
so vast a scale, yet nowhere did it leave so little 
patent evidence of change behind it. 
When Edingdon, as I have told, saw fit to 
take the nave in hand he pulled down the 
western end. The west-front is entirely his 
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work, inside and out, except for the turrets 
and gable, which were added by Wykeham ; 
and so are the outer walls and windows of one 
bay on the southern and two on the northern 
side of the nave. But when Wykeham took up 
his task he showed a more economical yet a 
bolder spirit. He tore down only a portion of 
the fabric and then added what was lacking 
to define the proportions and complete the 
features of a Perpendicular design. Just how 
he went to work is clearly shown in the illus- 
tration on page 327, which was first printed 
with Professor Willis’s admirable account of 
the cathedral. ‘The right-hand compartment 
shows the original design of the nave (similar 
to the design we still see in the transept), with 
its pier-arcade, triforium, and clerestory of al- 
most equal height ; the left-hand compartment 
shows what Wykeham took away — the pier- 
arch, the sub-arches of the triforium, and the 
whole front of the clerestory stage; and the 
middle compartment shows what he added — 
a pier-arch much loftier and slighter than its 
predecessor, and a tall clerestory, the lower 
part of which, with its blank traceries on the 
solid wall and its projecting parapet, simulates 
a triforium, and, indeed, incloses a passage 
which opens into the nave through small un- 
decorated windows. On the outside of the 
building only two stories show — the outer 
wall of the aisle being carried as high as the 
base of the glazed clerestory lights. ‘The elab- 
orate vaults of nave and aisles — with their 
main ribs grouped in the characteristic Eng- 
lish way! but connected by minor ribs in star- 
like patterns — are part of Wykeham’s design, 
and were finished by Beaufort and Waynflete. 
In the first portion of the work that Wykeham 
himself accomplished he allowed many of the 
Norman surface stones to remain, shaping the 
piers to the proper form by cutting Perpendic- 
ular moldings upon them. But he found this 
process too troublesome or too costly, for the 
portions afterwards built are entirely cased with 
stone-work of his time, behind which, how- 
ever, the sturdy Norman core remains. 

A fine Norman font stands on the north side 
of the nave, and on the south side, fittingly 
placed amid the work of their hands, are the 
sumptuous oratory-tombs of Edingdon and 
Wykeham. Wykeham’schantry isanespecially 
beautiful piece of work —a tall rectangular 
structure, with sides that are open above a wall 
some ten feet in height, and a canopy roof 
supported on slender shafts and faced with 
graceful gables. Within it, on an altar tomb, 
lies the effigy of the great architect in full 
canonicals, two angels bearing his pillow and 
three monks praying at his feet. A great square 

1 See “ Lincoln Cathedral,” CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
August, 1888, p. 587. 
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minstrel-gallery fills the west end of the north 
aisle, and in both aisles, as in those of the 
transept, are many monuments of many dates. 
Only two need be noted as bringing a breath 
of warmer feeling, of closer kinship, among the 
vague, impersonal memories which haunt us in 
a church like this. On two simple slabs in the 
pavement we read the names of Jane Austen 
and of Isaac Walton ; and, for my part, I have 
found such names far more touching, more im- 
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pressive, read in places where the dead of whom 
they witness must oft have knelt in life, than 
huddled with a hundred others on the pave- 
ment of the great half-church, half-museum at 
Westminster. 

The two eastern bays of the central alley of 
the nave are filled with the steps and platform 
which lead to the choir-screen. Above them 
in old times there stretched a rood-loft on 
which stood a great silver crucifix, built by 
Stigand with Queen Emma’s money and trans- 
ferred from the Saxon church ; and on the head 
of the Christ was long preserved King Canute’s 
crown of gold. Norman capitals and moldings, 
which were once concealed by the rood-loft, still 
remain on the two flanking piers, in proof that 
Wykeham did not disturb it. Doubtless it per- 
ished in the great desecration of the church that 
came about in the time of Edward VI. The 
screen which shuts in the choir is not the medi- 
eval one nor the Renaissance one which Inigo 
Jones designed, but a recent construction of oak. 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 43. 
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No part of the cathedral is more interesting 
than the triforium passage in the nave. Al- 
though it extends over the whole width of the 
aisle, one must keep carefully to a narrow cen- 
tral path lest a slip be made inthe thick gloom 
into hollows which yawn, several feet in depth, 
between the vaulting-compartments of the aisle 
ceiling. Yet the openings into the nave can be 
gingerly approached and the view is well worth 
getting, while over these openings, built into 
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Wykeham’s wall, we can trace the great semi- 
circular arches of the old Norman triforium. 


V. 


ONLY in the aisles can a view of the whole 
length of Winchester Cathedral be gained. 
From the nave the choir-screen breaks the per- 
spective, and though it is low and does not, 
as so often, bear the organ, and the eye can 
therefore follow above it the reach of the choir- 
arcades and ceiling, yet just back of the high- 
altar comes the end wall of the presbytery. 
Andeven when we enter the presbytery, whence, 
under its eastern pier-arcade, a view into the 
retro-choir and Lady-Chapel might be had, we 
find it blocked by a tall reredos, so that it al- 
most seems as though the church ended here.! 


1 The picture on page 330 shows the interior effect of 
the presbytery window and the reredos, while the ex- 
terior view on page 340 shows the relative height of 
presbytery and retro-choir, 
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But it is doubtful whether the vast length is not 
thus made doubly effective. From the west 
door to the end of the presbytery is a stretch 
of 390 feet; and when our steps have covered 
this, and we find another wide, long, lower 
space beyond, we realize indeed the meaning of 
a church which is now 556 feet in length. 

The choir proper is extremely rich and beau- 
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tiful, keeping still its carven stalls of the Deco- 
rated period, the oldest in the country except 
the Early-English stalls at Exeter. The pulpit 
dates from about 1500, but the episcopal throne 
is modern. 
The presbytery end is slightly polygonal in- 
stead of rectangular in shape — a fact that 1s 
hardly appreciated at first sight, for the reredos, 
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cutting across it, rises above the level of the 
triforium gallery. This reredos was built about 
the year 1500 and, when its whiteness was hid 
with color and its many niches bore each a 
statue of considerable size, must have been 
magnificently effective. But magnificent is not 
the word to use of a picture which now hangs 
against it just above the altar — America’s only 
gift to this mother city of our race. It was 
painted by Benjamin West— we console our- 
selves with the thought that he did pretty well 
for the times when he lived. 

From pier to pier between the presbytery and 
its aisles run screens of stone tracery built by 
Bishop Fox about 1525, when Renaissance 
fashions were making their way in England. 
Upon these screens six mortuary chests are 
placed bearing a series of names unsystematic- 
ally written—those of Canute and Queen 
Emma and Rufus, and of various early bishops 
and West-Saxon kings. Pre- Norman interments 
were made, of course, in the crypt of the Saxon 
cathedral. Here the bones which now fill these 
chests remained until the time of Bishop Henry 
of Blois. Wishing to bring them into the Nor- 
man church, he found neither name nor date 
on any tomb, so mingled the relics together 
and inclosed them in leaden coffins. Later 
these chests were built to hold them, but as 
they were opened by the soldiers of Cromwell, 
it is trebly difficult to guess whose scant re- 
mains may lie beneath their lids. In a certain 
continental gallery there hangs a big old pic- 
ture of the Resurrection, where sit busy angels 
making whole and homogeneous skeletons with 
the bones they take from the earth at their 
feet. Their fellows who may be assigned to 
service in St. Swithun’s Abbey will have a task 
for the cleverest. Not only in these chests, but 
in many tombs and chantries, time and human 
curiosity have sadly muddled the record of the 
genesis of their contents. A plain coped tomb, 
for instance, is assigned to William Rufus. But 
is his name not on one of the chests? And 
is there not some evidence to prove that the 
body of Henry of Blois, superbest bishop of 
them all, really fills this poor letterless grave ? 

Between the back of the reredos and the 
piers which bear the end wall of the presbytery 
and divide it from the retro-choir is a small, 
open space that once was the “ feretory” or 
relic-chamber of the church, and, before the 
reredos was built, must have been visible even 
from the western doorway of the nave. It held 
the shrines of St. Swithun and St. Birinus in 
the holy neighborhood of the high-altar. Now 
it is a relic-chamber of art filled with pitiful 
sculptured fragments and bits of architectural 
decoration. Its floor is considerably higher 
than that of the retro-choir and its back thus 
forms a wall which was beautifully worked, 
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in the Decorated period, into canopied niches, 
A glimpse of these niches, bare now of the 
royal memorials which filled them, is given 
in the picture on page 332, where we look 
between the splendid oratory-tombs of Bishops 
Beaufort and Fox. The other side of Beaufort’s 
chantry is partly shown in the illustration on 
page 333, where we stand, facing east, in the 
central alley of the retro-choir— with this 
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chantry on our right and Waynflete’s on our 
left — and look into the Lady-Chapel over its 
open screen. The simplest of the three tombs 
on the floor is said to be De Lucy’s, and the 
next is the one attributed to the Red King. 
The whole effect of the retro-choir is very 
splendid, and although grandeur lacks through 
the lowness of the roof, we do not miss it in a 
place like this—an adjunct to the main body 
of the church and impressive most of all as 
the home of the mighty dead. De Lucy’s 
Early-English piers are exquisitely wrought — 
many-shafted and crowned with curling rows 
of leaves from which the vaulting-ribs diverge 
close over the crowded, sheaf-like pinnacles of 
the great Perpendicular tombs. 

North of the Lady-Chapel is a beautiful one 
called the “Guardian Angels’,” from the thir- 
teenth-century carvings on the vault. It has 
been sadly hurt, however, by the intrusion of 
a huge seventeenth-century tomb. Its mate 
to the southward was fitted as a chantry for 
himself by Bishop Langton, who died in 1500, 
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and shows his Perpendicular work mixed with 
De Lucy’s Lancet-pointed. 

The Lady-Chapel itself is a picturesque in- 
termingling of features of many dates. ‘The 
original look of De Lucy’s walls is suggested 
above the screen, in the picture on page 333; 
but they have been faced below with Perpen- 
dicular paneling, and the eastern part of the 
chapel is entirely in this style, with great 
windows to the north and east and south, and 
a singularly complex and charming pattern in 
the vault. Priors Hunton and Silkstede did 
this work, and added the screens and seats and 
desks not long before their successor was 
ousted, with all his monks, by the order of 
Henry VIII. Some of the original stained 
glass still remains in this chapel; much of 
its carving shows traces of gay color; and it 
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is filled, moreover, with the ghosts of a very 
distinguished company. 

To Winchester in the year 1554 came Queen 
Mary to meet her Spanish bridegroom, and 
they were married in the Lady-Chapel. Gor- 
geous indeed must have been the scene, the 
crowd of “blonde English and swarthy Span- 
iards” overflowing the little chapel and even 
the retro-choirinto the church itself, bright silks 
and dusky velvets finding a good background 
in the lace-like sides of screens and chantries. 
And what a meeting-place of memories and 
portents! The kingdom of England had been 
born here where gray Arthurian legends lin- 
gered, and its first dynasty lay at rest within 
these walls. Norman England had built them, 
and Angevin England, whose kings were still 
aliens from their people, had likewise left its 






























record on many a solemn stone. The days of 
Lancaster and of York, when, with all the 
quarreling, king and people were again Eng- 
lish in heart as well as name — these too were 
interpreted by a thousand memories which 
spoke, for instance, of another royal wedding, 
when, in front of the high-altar, Wykeham 
had married Henry IV. to Joan of Navarre. 
‘Tudor England had its memorials in the Lady- 
Chapel itself — among them a shield with the 
namesof Henry VII., 

his wife, and his first 

son, Arthur, who had 

been born by Henry’s = 

desire at Winchester 
and named for the leg- 
endary British king. 
The England which 
his grandchild gov- 
erned seemed, just 
now, to be giving it- 
self into the hands MS 

of aliens again. But 4 
the new England, 
Protestant England, 

the England that was 

to be great and glori dhl it { 
ous abroad and free a 
too at home, was pre- anes ua 
dicted by the ax and afi as 

hammer strokes of : : —_ — 
the henchmen of i 
Edward VI.— fresh 
scars when his sister 
married — and must 
have muttered in the 
bosoms of a hundred 
knights, loyal to Eng- 


land, half disloyal 
therefore to the luck- 
less, fanatic, Span- 
iard-loving queen. 
Of all the strange 
conjunctions of this 
strange day none 


seems so curious in 
the light of later facts 


as the one which 
brought the Marquis 
of Alva and _ the = 


IN 


Count of Egmont— 
the “devil of Spain” and the martyr of 
Flanders —side by side among the courtiers 
of Philip. ‘The velvet chair on which Queen 
Mary sat may still be seen in the chapel, 
and Bishop Gardiner — madleus hereticorum, 
who had crowned her at Westminster and 
plighted her at Winchester — lies buried in 
the splendid Renaissance chantry he had 
built for himself to the north of the high-altar 
of his church. 
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OFTEN we are told that some bishop, prior, 
or other high-placed functionary “ built ” this 
or that portion of his cathedral church. As 
such words are commonly written and accepted, 
they are cruel to the memory of the namcless 
architect who was paid from the ecclesiastic’s 
purse or worked under his nominal control. 
But it is strictly just to speak of Wykeham as 
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The record of his life is 
it puts him high among 
those who vitally influenced the course of 
medieval art. In imaginative power many 
others rank above him, known or unknown to 
us by name. For example, he never grasped 
so new and fortunate a structural idea as that 
which Alan of Walsingham expressed in the 
lantern of Ely. He never conceived so indi- 
vidual, beautiful, and daring, if irrational, 


his own architect. 
clear and full, and 
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into a new style; but these elements 
aremany; only the development of 
them all creates the novel manner ; 
and many men must work for many 
years, through a period we call tran- 
sitional, before it is definitely “ in- 
vented.” Look, for instance, at a 
single element—the window. No 
type of window is more distinctly 
marked than the Perpendicular, yet 
it is impossible to say just when it 
“ originated.” We must retrace half 
a dozen successive steps to unite its 
perfect type with the perfect type of 
the flowing-Decorated window; and 
when its characteristic features first 
appear they show but a far-off hint 
of its eventual aspect. 

Yet William of Wykeham has honor 
enough. He took a nascent style in 
hand and, helped by unparalleled op- 
portunities, worked it out with master- 
ly skill. Other men carried it further 
after his death, making it still more 
radically unlike preceding styles. But 
it was a complete and individual style 
when Wykeham left it, and he was 
seldom equaled in certain important 
matters of treatment. Few architects 
of the Perpendicular period had so 
keen a feeling as he for the value of 
beautiful proportions or for the right 
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feature as did the forgotten man who built the 
portico of Peterborough; nor were any of his 
works so aspiring and poetic as was his who 
raised the apse of Amiens, But talents are 
largely limited by times. ‘The style in which, by 
the tendencies of his period, Wykeham was 
forced to labor was intrinsically less imagina- 
tive, aspiring, poetic than those which had 
gone before, while the fundamental problems of 
Gothic architecture had been fully worked out 
and it remained but to drape the solution in a 
novel garment. Yet when we see how admi- 
rably he met the needs and employed the re- 
sources of his period, we can believe that, born 
in a different period, he would still have stood 
a head above his fellows. 

It has often been said that Wykeham “ in- 
vented ” the Perpendicular style. Edingdon, of 
course, used it before him in Winchester Cathe- 
dral; but Wykeham had long been occupied 
with architecture when he followed Edingdon 
as bishop, and undoubtedly had contributed 
much to the development of the fashion which 
he then so ably used. But no one man can 
ever have created a style. Someone individual, 
of course, must first have used in the new way 
each of the elements that were to grow together 





relative importance of all construc- 
tional features, while his decorative 
work is singularly pure and charming. 
Compare, for instance, his nave at Win- 
chester with the nave of Canterbury. This 
was in progress at the same time and its ar 
chitect had a better chance, working from the 
foundations up—not, like Wykeham, molding 
Norman walls and piers into an alien scheme. 
Yet as a structural conception Winchester is 
much more beautiful. Here an admirable 
balance is preserved between the importance 
of the pier-arcade and the importance of the 
vaulting-shafts ; but at Canterbury the vault- 
ing-shafts and those which rise from the floor 
to encircle the clerestory lights are all in all— 
the shafts which bear the pier-arches and the 
moldings which define their curve are much too 
weakly emphasized. At Winchester the pro- 
portions are more happy between pier-arcade 
and clerestory—the former is not unduly tall 
as itis at Canterbury. At Winchester the clere- 
story stage itself is far better managed. The 
relative height of the windowsis greater ; the dif- 
ference between their glazed lights and the blank 
panels on each hand is emphasized ; the lower 
portion, simulating a triforium, is more agree- 
ably patterned ; and the parapet gives the de- 
sign a finish and completeness which we miss 
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at Canterbury. And in general effect the two 
results are very different. There is no more 
color now on the stones of Winchester than 
of Canterbury, yet Winchester seems far less 
barren, cold, and thin. The severe and solid 
strength of Norman architecture has been re- 
placed by a nervous, graceful vigor; but there is 
as logical and satisfying a relationship between 
the solids and the voids which make up the de- 
sign, and dignity, of a new and more refined 
and delicate type, is just as clearly voiced. At 
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Canterbury the excessive height of the pier- 
arcade gives the nave an empty air when we 
note its general expression, a weak and atten- 
uated look when we examine its constructional 
forms, It is interesting, too, to look at the 
outer wall of the north aisle of Winchester and 
see how much better, in proportion and in 
tracery-design, are Wykeham’s windows than 
those of his predecessor, Bishop Edingdon. 

If we could follow Wykeham through the 
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man, one of the purest, brightest stars that 
shine in the crown of the Catholic Church. 
He was born in 1324 of humble parents at the 
little village of Wykeham, in the diocese where 
he afterwards ruled. At the age of twenty- 
three he was presented by a local patron to 
Bishop Edingdon and by him to King Edward 
III., recommending himself by a “comely ” 
presence and a tested skill in architecture. 
Before his years had doubled he was Bishop 
of Winchester and Lord High Chancellor of 
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England, and before he died he was famous 
throughout the world as one who both de- 
signed and paid for the most splendid build- 
ings of his land and day. In the year 1356 
— when he must already have served in other 
places —he was given charge of all the king’s 
works at Windsor. ‘The new ward of the castle, 
with its chapel for the Order of the Garter, 
was built by him, and its plan is still his to- 
day, although in style and effect his walls have 








many other buildings which he wrought we been often altered. ‘This success vastly helped 
should see how great indeed was his talent and his fortunes, and, says Froissart, “he now 
how it revealed itself in harmony with the new reigned at court, everything being done by 
needs and the characteristic temper of his him and nothing without him.” He was a fav- 
time. Above all he was a great planner—one ored courtier, a trusted political adviser and 
who could meet novel practical requirements commissioner, a judge, a high dignitary of the 
in novel ways yet give his result atruly homo- Church, and a civil and military architect ; yet 
geneous and artistic air. withal, though a xovus homo, he was simple- 

Of course one rejoices to find that this great hearted, modest, and unselfish. Many of the 
artist was a great man as well—statesman, king’s castles were put in good order by his 
philanthropist, good Christian, model gentle- hand, and the new fortress of Queenborough, 
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near the mouth of the Medway, was his in de- 
sign and construction. While Dean of St. Mar- 
tin’s-in-the-Fields in London he rebuilt his 
church — where the Post Office now stands — 
at great personal expense. While bishop he 
repaired at his own cost the highroad from 
Winchester to London, renewed the beauty 
of all the episcopal palaces, gave £200,000 
(at its present value) to the work on his 
cathedral, and built and endowed the New 
College at Oxford. And yet his most famous 
enterprise remains to tell — the founding and 
endowment of that college to prepare young 
men for a university education which still 
flourishes at Winchester and was the first of 
those secular establishments that have grown 
into the great public-schools of England. A 
devoted churchman, he had thus the sense to 
see that the time was past when the Church 
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could do all the intellectual work of the world. 
A man of lowly birth, he developed, I repeat, 
without loss of wisdom or humility, into a typ- 
ical courtier— prompt in counsel, gracious in 
demeanor, sumptuous in hospitality, yet above 
all cavil in the purity of his private life and in 
devotion to his priestly duties. The poor were 
lavishly fed at his gates. He preached with- 
out ceasing, labored amid the sick and miser- 
able, disciplined his clergy, and constantly 
visited all parts of his see. The motto he 
adopted has long been famous—‘“ Manners 
makyth Man.” We are not to read it as im- 
plying reverence for mere superficial graces. 
“ Manners” must have meant to Wykeham 
the essence of man’s heart and soul as shown 
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in his behavior and as distinguished from the 
accidents of birth and wealth. His motto is 
but a variantof the Scottish poet’s “ gold” and 
“ guinea’s stamp.” 

Wykeham died in 1404, at the age of eighty. 
His tomb was placed in the chantry he had 
himself constructed on the spot where, as a 
child, he had loved to pray. “ Length of days,” 
quotes, aptly, one of his biographers, “ was 
in his right hand, and in his left riches and 
honor.” Yet, it is pathetic to tell, once at least 
his reputation had been assailed by jealous 
tongues. Not even a Wykeham could escape 
, calumny ofthe sort which has saddened so 


ta many devoted artists from Phidias’s day 
to ours. While John of Gaunt was in power 

q 

or ot 


we a 


suit 
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he was impeached “on eight articles of mal- 
administration ”’—accused of embezzling the 
king’s revenues, taking bribes, and so forth, But 
he was never brought totrial. Old King Edward 
repented him ere he died and made what 
amends he could; his successors greatly hon- 
ored the wise and faithful prelate; even Henry 
IV., the son of his old enemy, John of Gaunt, 
chose to be married in Wykeham’s cathedral, 
simply, it seems, because it was Wykeham’s; he 
was reverenced by the people above all other 
Englishmen, and posterity sees no blot on his 
shining record. Its glory — formed in equal 
parts of lavish charity, noble art, and patient 
wisdom — burns with double luster against the 
background of a time like his. It was the time, 
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we should remember, of Chaucer, Gower, and 
Wycliffe, when, as a rule, the priests of England 
were ignorant and vicious, and her nobles 
chiefly used their power to serve the devil and 
the flesh. 


Vil. 


In an elbow of the High street of Winches- 
ter stands the City Cross, an elaborate work of 
the fifteenth century. Few ofits original features 
remain, nor are the restorations very satisfying ; 
yet it proudly takes the eye from a considera- 
ble distance while the adjacent entrance to the 
cathedral close might easily be overlooked, 
being but a dusky passage underneath the 
quaint and crowding shops. From this en- 
trance the Long Walk—not very long, but 
beautifully shaded by elms and lindens—leads 
to the western door across the ancient burial- 
ground, where the hand of the gardener 
has not disturbed the picturesque con- 
fusion of old headstones and luxuriant 
grass, 

The west-front shows us the last type 
of fagade which England offers, and 
a type that is more characteristically 
English than any of its forerunners. In 
Germany we sometimes find high sham 
western walls, out of all proportion with 
the nave and aisles behind them, which, 
remotely at least, recall such fronts as 
Salisbury’s and Lincoln’s. But out of 
England we never find anything like this 
Winchester type as regards not merely 
the Perpendicular fashion of its features ~~ 
butalsoits general aimand scheme. Here 
the architect definitely abandoned all 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 44. 
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thought of French 
methods of de- 
sign—all thought 
of building a fa- 
¢ade to which 
a Frenchman 
would even grant 
the name. Rec- 
ognizing more 
frankly than any 
of his predeces- 
sors that English 
taste had deter- 
mined that the 
central tower 
should be the 
chief feature of 
the building, he 
finished his west- 
end as truthfully 
as he could, em- 


aid — 
| 


phasizing it no 
=—+ more than he 


might have em- 
phasized a transept-end. It is a question 
whether, in so doing, he was not supremely 
wise. Certainly he was more logical than any 
earlier architect had been; and in architecture, 
to be logical is the first and longest step towards 
being artistically right. Of course, where a 
church fronts on a city square, stretching out 
its long western limb towards the chief ap- 
proach, the English Perpendicular fagade 
would seem inappropriate. But in such a 
position the English scheme as a whole, with 
its accentuation of the central tower, is less 
appropriate than the French. And as Win- 
chester stands, for example, facing only its 
verdant close, we do not feel the lack of a 
nobler western front. 
The burial-ground extends all along the 
northern side until we pass the transept; but 
narrow streets and houses press about the east- 
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ern limb, and its southern face overlooks the 
high-walled gardens of the canons’ homes. 
From one of these gardens (see page 340) 
the finest near view of the church may be had. 
Here the varied altitudes of presbytery, retro- 
choir, and Lady-Chapel may be clearly ap- 
preciated, building themselves up, with their 
wide, lightly traceried windows, behind the 
branching cedars of Lebanon. ‘The presby- 
tery window splendidly dominates the group, 
and if there were only a tower such as we 
have seen at Canterbury and shall see again 
at Gloucester —a superb construction of Per- 
pendicular design — the picture would be un- 
surpassed in England. It seems odd, indeed, 
that Winchester’s tower should never have 
been carried higher than we see it now—the 
diocese was so wealthy and the list of its prel- 
ates shows, until the very latest building 
period, so unparalleled a succession of am- 
bitious spirits. 

Of course, the canons’ houses standing as 
they do, one cannot make the circuit of the 
church without trespassing on private grounds. 
‘To see the south side of the nave we must re- 
trace our steps and approach it from the west. 
Here once lay the cloisters and other monas- 
tic buildings, with Wykeham’s beautiful chap- 
ter-house opposite the transept-end. ‘They 
were almost totally destroyed by Bishop Horne 
in 1563, but a few Norman arches still remain 
near the site of the chapter-house, and an Early- 
English entrance which once admitted to the 
dormitory. The Prior’s House is to-day the 
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Deanery and keeps its porch with three grace- 
ful arches, and its hall —with an admirable 
roof and windows—now divided into smaller 
rooms. At a little distance to the southward 
stands a large, low, half-timbered structure of 
the Decorated period, now the dean’s stable, 
but once, most likely, the hall where monkish 
hospitality lodged its humbler guests. ‘The 
whole precinct is verdurous, picturesque, and 
charming. English Protestantism is fortunate 
indeed —it has so prettily disguised its out- 
door devastations that we half forgive the 
sinning of its covetous or fanatical youth. 

But if we now visit, in the southward quar- 
ter of the town, Wykeham’s famous school, and 
then retrace our steps near the pretty banks of 
the Itchen,—haunted by memories of the 
prince of anglers,—we find ourselves all at 
once in a spot the beauty of which makes 
even the close seem commonplace. Here, pro- 
tected like a garden by ponderous walls, stand 
great masses of ruin thickly overgrown with 
ivy and “bosomed high in tufted trees”— 
the ruins of Wolvesey, the episcopal palace 
founded by Henry of Blois, where so many 
regal bishops lived and so many royal guests 
were entertained. Cromwell besieged the city 
in 1645, and when it surrendered the palace 
was pulled down. In the second half of the 
seventeenth century Bishop Morley founded, 
close at hand, another palace, which was fin- 
ished by Bishop Trelawney about the year 
1710. It is a pleasant but not imposing resi- 
dence, and is no longer occupied by the bishop. 
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THE daysof thesaints had long gone by when 
William of Wykeham was born, yet the Church 
itself need not hesitate to place his figure be- 
side a Cuthbert or a Chad. For the new needs 
of his day, in the new temper of a more com- 
plex society, he too worked his best towards the 
enlightenment of man. And how strongly his 
virtues are thrown into relief by the history of 
his successor! Truly, Cardinal Beaufort was 
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firm friend of Wolsey and then of Henry VIIL., 
he was imprisoned in the Tower of London 
while young Edward reigned, but was exalted 
by Mary to be her right hand in Church and 
State. He wascalled “ the hammer of heretics,” 
and Fuller writes that “his malice was like 
what is commonly said of white powder, which 
surely discharged the bullet yet made no report, 
being secret in all his acts of cruelty.” Many 
are the stories, doubtless largely false, that 
record his bitter hatred of reformers ; yet there 
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not the monster of wickedness, going impeni- 
tent to sure damnation, whom Shakspere 
has portrayed. Yet he was typically a church- 
man of his time and a statesman of his time, 
and this means something very different from 
a Wykeham. But a second Wykeham, almost, 
followed in Bishop Waynflete, who in his youth 
was first a pupil and then head-master at Win- 
chester school. He too was erudite and pious 
and a noteworthy builder and patron of learn- 
ing. His chief monument is Magdalen College 
at Oxford — and even Wykeham’s New Col- 
lege was not built or endowed more splendidly. 
Fox was bishop in the time of Henry VII., and 
was godfather to Henry VIII. He was Car- 
dinal Wolsey’s first patron at court, and Wolsey 
succeeded him at Winchester, holding the see 
for a year before his death in conjunction with 
the archbishopric of York. Thencame Stephen 
Gardiner, of whom we have already heard. A 


are some voices to declare that, at least in his 
latter days, he was “ halfa Protestant at heart.” 
It was in the time of Elizabeth that Bishop 
Horne pulled down the monastic buildings — 
more through cupidity, I may explain, than 
through religious zeal. Milton has embalmed 
the virtues of Bishop Andrewes, a famous 
preacher, who ruled while James I. was 
king and helped translate his Bible. Brian 
Duppa was a friend of Charles I., who made 
him Bishop of Salisbury, and was translated to 
Winchester at the Restoration, George Morley 
followed him,— another devoted friend of the 
unhappy Charles,— who, while the Puritans 
prevailed, had ministered to the royalist exiles 
in Belgium. Few sees have had, in Protestant 
times, so many distinguished prelates as Win- 
chester. Even those who were not politically 
conspicuous tilled, as a rule, the field of liter- 
ature with some success, as witness Bishop 
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Hoadley, who started the “ Bangorian con- 
troversy,” and whose pompous rhetoric was 
ridiculed by Pope: 


Swift for closer style, 
But Hoadley for a period of a mile. 





much else was hewn and hacked to bits. Then 
came Bishop Horne, pulling down the monastic 
buildings and selling the lead from the cathe- 
dral roofs. And then came the soldiers of the 
Commonwealth, bribed to spare the town of 
Winchester by getting free play in the cathe- 
dral. In they marched, horse and foot to- 
gether, with smoking muskets, sounding drums, 
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And the name of Samuel Wilberforce adds 
another star to those which were not only bright 
but beneficent in their brightness. 

Not even the Puritan bore more heavily on 
Winchester than the earlier reformer, who called 
himself a churchman still. No cathedral in the 
kingdom was more richly furnished. What 
would we not give to see it to-day with all its 
glass and carvings and colors intact, and with 
the gifts of Egbert, Emma, and Canute begin- 
ning an endless list of sumptuous works of art, 
bestowed, during seven hundred years, by royal 
visitor and lordly prelate and a host of pil- 
grims to St. Swithun’s shrine. But in the time of 
Edward VI. the church was systematically de- 
spoiled. Many treasures vanished in the smoke 
of the melting-pot, where everything fusible 
was cast for the mere value of its metal; and 


and flaring flags, and after breaking the tombs 
and pelting the glass with the bones of the 
saints, out they marched again to parade the 
streets in the sacred vestments, and burn the 
altar-table in an ale-house. Waller was their 
commander, who once had been a boy at 
Wykeham’s school ; and he stopped the devas- 
tation at last and perhaps protected the effigy 
of his far-off benefactor while so many others 
were beheaded and spat upon. Modern devo- 
tion has done what it could to hide the myriad 
scars which disgrace the memory of the An- 
glican and the Puritan alike. But the art of 
to-day is not the art of old England, nor does 
the Church of to-day sanction the magnificence 
of Rome. Protestantism can never redeem its 
ravages indoors as outside the walls it may, with 
the help of mother nature’s pacifying touch. 


M. G. van Rensselaer. 
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HE teamster, as one of the 
types of the frontier, is 
seldom introduced in 
print without allusions 
to his ingenious and 
picturesque _ profanity ; 
whereas it is his silence, 

rather than his utterances, that gives him 
among his brethren of the way almost the dis- 
tinction of a species. 

The sailor has his “ chanty,” the negro boat- 
man his rude refrain; we read of the Cossack’s 
wild marching chorus, of the “ begging-son,,” 
of the Russian exiles on the great Siberian 
road, of the Persian minstrel in the midst of 
the caravan, reciting, in a high, singing voice, 
tales of battle and love and magic to beguile 
the way. For years the parlor vocalist hasrung 
the changes upon barcarolles and Canadian 
boat-songs, but not the most fanciful of popu- 
lar composers has ventured to dedicate a note 
to the dusty-throated voyageur of the overland 
trail. 

He is not unpicturesque ; he has every claim 
that hardship can give to popular sympathy ; 
yet, even to the most inexperienced imagina- 
tion, he pursues his way in silence along those 
fateful roads, the names of which will soon be 
legendary. As a type he was evolved by these 
roads to meet their exigencies. He was known 
on the great Santa Fe trail, on the old Oregon 
trail, on all the historic pathways that have 
carried westward the story of a restless and a 
determined people. The railroads have driven 
him from the main lines of travel; he is now 
merely the link between them and scattered 
settlements difficult of access. When the sys- 
tems of “ feeders” to the main track are com- 
pleted, his work will be done. He will have 
left no record among songs of the people or 
lyrics of the way, and in fiction, oddly enough, 
this most enduring and silent of beings will sur- 
vive—through the immortal rhetoric of his 
biographers—as one whose breath is heavy 
with curses. 

The teamster is usually a man of varied ex- 
perience, acquainted with life through its mis- 
fortunes. His philosophy easily condenses 
itself into the phrase, “ It’s dogged that does 
it.” He is a fatalist, but he has not ceased to 


plan. In this, whatever his nationality, he is 
always American. It is a big country, and 
though he gets over it but slowly, he has all 
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the more time to collect his faculties, and his 
chanceis as good as another’s, should luck take 
a turn. 

As he plods along he nurses a passive dis- 
content. The future does not press him, It is 
the season of summer travel; the sun is hot 
upon the road; from two to three miles an 
hour is his average rate of progress. ‘The mo- 
notonous shuffle of feet, the clanking of bits and 
chain-traces, the creak and roll of the heavy 
wagons as they trundle along, the wind that 
bellies the wagon-sheet and carries the dust 
before him, are opiates that might dull a live- 
lier fancy than his. But the cadence in his 
brain does not make itself audible in musical 
phrases ; his is the silence of solitude and la- 
tent resistance. 

The teamster either has or affects a great 
contempt for his calling — unlike the stage- 
driver, who is always, figuratively speaking, 
on the box. He calls himself, and submits to 
be called, by derogatory epithets allusive to 
the animals he is driving. He will tell you that 
he is a “bull-puncher” or a “ mule-skinner,” 
but he says it with more of ostentation than 
humility. It is part of that ironical accept- 
ance of fortune’s latest freak so characteristic 
of the Western man, who never apologizes 
for his circumstances but by making sport of 
them. 

The teamster is a man of simple habits. In 
a life of rough passages he has “ lightened 
ship” by dispensing with all useless wants and 
conventions that tend to complicate existence. 
He has forgotten the use of a bed. When he 
arrives he sleeps in his blankets in the corral, 
which is his hotel. On the journey he spreads 
his bedding in the dust or the mud or the 
snow, at the hind wheels of his wagon. When 
he makes camp for the night he barely “ hauls 
out” of the road, his inertia being equal to 
that of “ Brer Tarrypin” when the man set 
the field on fire, and his philosophy much the 
same. ‘The harness belonging to each mule of 
the string, 14, 16, or 20, as the case may be, 
is dropped in the animal’s tracks on the spot 
where he came to a halt. When that proud 
society man and aristocrat of the road, the 
stage-driver, comes spanking along about 
nightfall, six-in-hand, and the pick of his pas- 
sengers on the box beside him, he encounters 
the freighter’s outfit disttibuted in heaps along 
the road. If he be a placable man he will 
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submit to swing his team out, contenting him- 
self with cursing the slumbering teamster in 
his blankets; but should he have wrongs in 
the past to avenge, or happen to be in a grim, 
joking humor, he will, as likely as not, drive 
straight on, smashing hames and grinding col- 
lars into the dust. On his return trip next day 
he meets the freighter where he has crawled, 
scarcely a mile from his last camp, his crippled 
harness tied up with “balin’ rope,” and the 
two men will pass each other without a word; 
but a counter-grudge is saving up in the heart 
of the teamster, to be worked out by degrees 
on the road. 

Relatively the teamster is but a small figure 
in that imposing procession of the forces of 
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civilization on its march westward. But upon 
his humble chances of one sort or another, his 
luck as regards the weather, his personal influ- 
ence with his team,— perhaps upon some incan- 
tation of sounds with which he conjures those 
mysterious brute natures in their spellbound 
moments,— as well as upon his endurance and 
dogged resolution, the fate of many of the 
bravest experiments has rested. And as the 
season advances and the question presses, in 
some doubtful foothold of men in the wilder- 
ness, “Can we hold out till spring?” the 
arrival of the last freighter “in” 1s looked for 
as, on the verge of winter, on the Atlantic coast 
the colonists watched for the promised ship- 
load of supplies from the mother country. 


. * * 
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BE who goes westward from 
7 the City of Mexico goes 
out by the gate of the 
Tlaxpana, and so along 
the causeway to ‘Tacuba; 
the very path over which 
the Spaniards passed, leav- 

' ing many killed and of the 
living nearly all being sore wounded, when 
they fled from the city that dismal night more 
than three hundred and fifty years ago. 

But this now is a very pleasant path; for on 
the right and on the left of it are fertile fields 
and trimly kept gardens, and shading it are 
many great green trees. And only a little way 
out upon it is the village of San Antonio, 
built of gray-brown adobe on the level land 
beside the causeway, and peopled by certain 
ragged, uncared-for, easy-going descendants 
of the race that now serves where once it 
ruled, 

The wayfaring stranger who loves a dish 
of friendly talk with chance acquaintances— 
and the wayfaring stranger not thus socially 
disposed will find all lands barren, and will 
come again to his own land not one whit the 
wiser of the world than when he left home 
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THE GARDENS. 

— will rest awhile in this village to chat with 
whomsoever it may please Heaven to send 
him to hold converse with. Nor need he fear 
that Heaven will not provide him with a talk- 
ing-mate. Let him but seat himself beneath 
one cf the great trees beside the roadway, and 
presently a stray old man will pause to pass 
a greeting with him; then a vendor of earthen 
pots, coming in from some outlying village to 
the city to sell his wares, will halt his donkey — 
on whose patient back the great red pots are 
high heaped up—and will ask in a gentle voice 
for a light for his corn-husk cigarito; an old 
woman will hobble up and say a friendly word 
or two; a young woman with a baby in her 
arms will edge out shyly from a near-by door- 
way, and so stand modestly aside, but ready 
to add her contribution to the conversation 
when it shall become a little more general 
and when amicable relations with the stranger 
shall become a littlke more assured; then an- 
other old man or two will join the group, 
accepting with a grave courtesy the offered 
cigarito; a lazy young fellow with baskets to 
sell, but with no apparent desire to sell them, 
will seat himself near; and outside of all will 
be a light fringe of pernicious ragged little 
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boys. And allof these simple-hearted folk pres- 
ently will be as frank and as friendly as though 
they had known their chance acquaintance all 
their lives. 

It will be in such wayside talk as this that 
the stranger alone will learn — for in books he 
will look for it in vain — the story of the little 
church that once stood hereabouts; of the 
very little convent there was adjoining it; of 
the two Franciscan friars who ministered in 
the church, dwelling in the convent, and whose 
earthly possessions (and these but held in trust 
from Heaven) were a little garden, and the 
doves which had built nests in a corner of the 
convent, and a certain grave, black cat, and a 
lame and very lazy ass. 

It was all in the far-back time when the 
Spanish viceroys were the rulers of Mexico; 
when the fleet sailed once a year from Cadiz 
westward, and once a year sailed eastward 
again from Vera Cruz laden deep with silver 
from the mines; when hushed voices still told 
in horror of great cruelties done by the fierce 
Chichemecas to frontier adventurers into the 
region north of Queretaro ; and when the good 
fathers, setting death and torture at defiance 
that God’s work might be done by them, still 
were busy sending out their holy missions for 
the saving of heathen souls. The viceroy in 
those days was the illustrious Don Antonio 
Sebastian de ‘Toledo, Marqués de Mancera; 
who came into the capital of his vice-kingdom 
and there assumed the duties of his high office 
in the month of October in the year 1664. 

About this time it was that in the convent of 
San Antonio de Padua—that in a little time 
came to be known only as San Antonio of the 
Gardens, because hereabouts, then as now, the 
fertile land was laid out in many little gardens 





which the Indians tilled —there dwelt the two 
brothers Antonio and Inocencio. Fray Ino- 
cencio was a short and round and plump- 
cheeked, ruddy little man; and Fray Antonio 
was very tall and thin and pale. ‘These brothers 
were vowed to the rule of St. Francis, and 
until ordered hither for the cure of Indians’ 
souls the great convent of San Francisco in 
the City of Mexico had been their home. A 
wonderful change it was for them when they 
came out from that “vast bee-hive of holi- 
ness”—as the convent of San Francisco is 
called by a chronicler of the time—to dwell 
in a convent Whereof they were the only in- 
habitants, and the extent of which, not count- 
ing the tiny sacristy of their tiny church, was 
just a little refectory, that also was a kitchen, 
and two cells. Yet, had it been the size of a 
city, they scarcely could have been more elated 
by their translation; for whereas in the great 
convent they were but two brothers among 
hundreds, with many above them in degree, 
here they were everything themselves — free 
to divide between them the whole range of 
the conventual offices, from that of Portero up 
to that of Guardian. 

As they stood for the first time alone to- 
gether in the little garden, the door behind 
them that opened upon the causeway being 
closed and barred, and as the knowledge of 
the absolute power that was theirs in this their 
kingdom came into their hearts, Fray Inocen- 
cio, who was of a lively disposition and very 
quick to give animated expression to his 
thoughts, skipped in a most carnal fashion ; 
and still more carnally stood for an appreci- 
able length of time upon one leg while he held 
the other leg in the air. 

Fray Antonio, whose mind was of a graver 
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and more temperate cast, looked upon this ex- 
hibition of worldly pride sorrowfully, but not 
reproachfully. Weakness of the flesh was Fray 
Inocencio’s besetting sin; but he knew his weak- 
ness, and when he failed to overcome it he ex- 
piated it by penance and sought remission of it 
in prayer. ‘This was known to Fray Antonio, 
and so was his loving, gentle soul the less dis- 
posed to manifest by outward sign his inward 
sorrow when, as now, his brother lapsed from 
grace. 

In the darkness that night Fray Antonio 
heard the sound of scourging in Fray Inocen- 
cio’s cell, and in the morning the usually ruddy 
cheeks of the little round brother were pale 
and his eyes were dull; but peace rested on 
him, for he felt that through the sacrifice of 
the flesh the sin of the flesh had been expiated, 
and so his spirit was at rest. 

When the mass which they celebrated to- 
gether was ended, and they had come into the 
refectory to make and drink their chocolate, 
he said simply, as he stood beside the fireplace, 
stirring the chocolate in its earthen pot: “ God 
brings the least deserving of us, brother, into 
the high places of the earth; but he loves 
best those who, though thus exalted, still serve 
him humbly. We have only to seek his aid, 
and of his strength he will so arm our weak- 
ness that we may prevail over thesin thatshows 
itself in carnal pride.” 

The gentle eyes of Fray Antonio rested lov- 
ingly upon Fray Inocencio, and in them shone 
the light of a comforting and sustaining trust 
as he answered: “ Brother, the grace of God 
ever is greater than our sins.” Nor did the 
thought at all enter his simple soul—as as- 
suredly it would have entered a soul in which 
there had been even the very least of worldly 
guile —that other than a serious meaning could 
attach to Fray Inocencio’s reference to the ex- 
altation of their estate. Thus ever did Fray 
Antonio help and strengthen Fray Inocencio 
with a sweet and holy love: and many needs 
had Fray Inocencio of such comforting, for, 
the flesh proverbially being weak in little round 
and ruddy men, the seasons were sadly short in 
which he had not some misdeed of his unruly 
nature to bemoan. 

In all seasons a heavy burden rested upon 
Fray Inocencio’s soul because he was so ruddy 
and so fat. This corporal affliction, sadly 
unseemly in one vowed to the austerities of 
the religious life, was of such a nature that 
abstinence had no effect upon it, and for the 
removal of it even prayer was without avail ; 
so that what little solace his case allowed him 
was to be got by regarding his fatness as a cross 
put upon him for his soul’s sake, warning him 
to eat little and so to mortify the flesh that good 
might come to him in the end. Yet was this 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 45. 
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a hard cross for Fray Inocencio to bear; for 
he had a very eager natural love, as strong as 
it wassinful, for all manner of toothsome things. 
Especially had he a most passionate fondness 
for beans which after being well boiled were 
fried delicately in lard — which dish was not less 
delicious than it was damnably fattening. Most 
pathetic was hislook of resignation when beans 
thus cooked were served in the refectory of 
the great convent of San Francisco, as he re- 
sisted their succulent temptation and ate 
instead the little dry cakes of corn-meal. 

In the convent of San Antonio of the Gar- 
dens Fray Inocencio was spared the tempta- 
tion of fried beans, for Fray Antonio, that his 
brother might not be led into sin, declared 
that he preferred his beans boiled. And more 
than this did Fray Antonio do for his brother’s 
comforting. Being himself a most abstemious 
man naturally, with no liking for food save as 
a means of sustaining his life and strength in 
God’s service, he deliberately set himself to 
eating in private great quantities of all manner 
of fattening things; and this he did to the end 
that by rounding out his own leanness he might 
make the plumpness of Fray Inocencio easier 
for him to bear. But beyond throwing into 
disorder by such unwonted quantities of rich 
food the functions of his liver, the stuffing that 
Fray Antonio gave himself produced no re- 
sults. Therefore, being as yellow as an orange, 
he gladly gave over his strange discipline. 
This was wise of him, for the simple truth of 
the matter was that it pleased God that one 
of these brothers should be fat and that the 
other should be thin; and neither of them, 
howsoever he might strive, the one by eating 
too little and the other by eating too much, 
could change that which God had decreed, 

Though thus tried in flesh and in spirit, these 
brothers were very happy in their life in the 
little convent and in their ministrations of the 
sacred offices in the little church. In their 
garden they tilled the earth lovingly, taking 
great pleasure in its sweet, fresh smell, and in 
the bounteous return that it yielded them. 
Fray Inocencio had a rare knowledge of the 
gardener’s craft, and especially had he a 
relish for growing such vegetables as were 
good to eat. In this previcarious form of 
gluttony, as it might be called, he did not 
deny himself; for, setting a stout guard upon 
the cravings of his own stomach, he carried 
on his, back the best of all the good things 
which he grew to the great convent, where 
the brothers, less scrupulous than himself, ate 
them all with a prompt avidity. Fray Antonio, 
though he did his share of work in the kitchen- 
garden, found his pleasure in the growing of 
beautiful and sweet-smelling flowers, which 
each day he set before the sacred image of 
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the great San Antonio that the little church en- 
shrined. Sometimes Fray Antonio fancied that 
as he placed upon the altar dedicated to his 
holy namesake these sweet offerings there 
shone upon the gentle face of the saint a loving 
smile. Nor would such miracle have been 
surprising, for this very image — as the chroni- 
cler Vetancurt tells — had raised a dead child 
to life! In that good time faith was a living 
principle in the hearts of men, and the blessed 
saints graciously requited the trust that was 
placed in them by working many miracles. It 
is not so in these evil later days. 

In the holy work that was set them of sav- 
ing heathen souls the brothers ever were instant 
and zealous. Fray Inocencio assailed the devil 
at all times and in all places with a stout energy 
that was in keeping with the sturdiness of his 
body and mind. Indeed, such pictures as this 
plump little friar drew of the entire devilishness 
of a very personal devil, and of the blazing 
horrors of a most real hell, sufficed to scare 
many an Indian, though through all his life 
set firmly in the wicked courses of idolatry, 
into the saving ways of Christian righteous- 
ness. Fray Antonio was less successful as an 
exorciser, but his gentle words and great ten- 
derness of heart and spirit enabled him to make, 
perhaps, more lasting converts. Through the 
ministrations of this good brother many a 
troubled heathen soul was set at rest in Chris- 
tian holiness, being brought happily to grace 
through love. 

In the first springtime that the brothers dwelt 
in the little convent there came to build in a 


nook of the wall above the garden a pair of 


doves. These Fray Inocencio took under his 
especial care, giving them grain to eat, and 
placing for them in the garden an earthen 
vessel full of water wherefrom they could drink. 
And they, recognizing his friendliness, soon 
grew so tame that they would come and eat 
from his hand and would perch upon his 
shoulders, and even would nestle in the hood 
of his blue gown. From year to year the 
doves increased in number, and at last there 
came to be so many of them that Fray Ino- 
cencio almost would be hidden by the cloud 
of birds surrounding him. The trust which 
these little creatures placed in him made him 
the more earnestly try to stifle a sinful thought 
that at times would come into his soul—how 
good they would taste in a pie. Once in his 
unregenerate youth, before he took upon him 
the vows of his order, he had eaten a pie made 
of doves; and although he never yielded to 
the temptation that assailed him, the smell and 
the taste of that pie lingered in his memory 
and cruelly tormented him to his dying day. 
For Fray Antonio dove-pie had no tempta- 
tions, and the doves were a source of constant 
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pleasure to him, for all of God’s creatures he 
loved. In the quiet of the hot noontime there 
was a restfulness and friendliness in their sweet 
cooings that refreshed him as he sat meditat- 
ing in the dusky coolness of his cell; and he 
found not less pleasure in listening as they 
rustled and cooed softly to each other in their 
nests, after the curious fashion of these birds, 
in the watches of the night. But Fray Antonio 
loved the doves less for themselves than be- 
cause they were the beautiful creatures of a 
Creator who did all things well. 

A source of constant solicitude to Fray Ino- 
cencio in this connection was the possible mis- 
conduct of another dependent of the little 
convent —a certain black cat that Fray Ino- 
cencio dearly loved. The official name of this 
cat was ‘limoteo ; bestowed upon him for the 
reason that this is a name well suited to a cat, 
and also in derisive reprobation of that schis- 
matic Monophysite of Egypt, who in the fifth 
century usurped the Patriarchate, and was 
known popularly as “Timothy the Cat.” It was 
the fancy of Fray Antonio to bestow this name 
upon the black kitten which wandered one day 
into the convent, and which, after making a 
sniffing exploration of the whole of the small 
establishment, signified his approval of it and 
of its inhabitants by accepting Fray Inocen- 
cio’s offering of milk, and by thereafter settling 
himself to sleep in a comfortable fold of Fray 
Inocencio’s blue gown. 

Fray Antonio, the friend and intimate of the 
scholarly Fray Agustin de Vetancurt, who 
at that very time was writing his chronicle 
“Fl Teatro Americano,” that has given him 
a world-wide fame, was himself a learned 
student of the Fathers of the Church, and he 
explained, at what Fray Inocencio, whose 
tastes were not scholarly, considered a most 
unnecessary length, the schism that the false 
Patriarch knownas “ Timothy the Cat” upheld, 
and that the General Council of Chalcedon 
condemned. Nor did Fray Inocencio, in his 
heart of hearts, approve of saddling upon a 
kitten of obviously amiable qualities and pre- 
sumably excellent parts the name of a bogus 
Patriarch, who, according to Fray Antonio’s 
own showing, was an outlaw from the Church, 
a usurper, and a murderer. Therefore was 
Fray Inocencio well pleased when the kitten 
developed a power of purring so thunderously 
(relatively speaking) that Fray Antonio fell into 
the way of speaking of him as Susurro, which 
word, in the Spanish tongue, signifies the 
Purrer, and thus himself provided an ac- 
ceptable substitute for what any self-respecting 
cat could not but regard as a highly objection- 
able name. 

Of a certainty Fray Inocencio never knew 
that Susurro ate doves; but he had painful 




















suspicions. ‘There were times and seasons when 
Susurro would retire to the roof of the convent 
as though for the purpose of sunning himself. 
Yet with such ostentation was this purpose 
manifested, that not unreasonably doubts as to 
the purity of his motives and intentions might 
be entertained. As he would lie basking in 
the sunshine, his fore-paws tucked comfortably 
beneath his breast, and his long black tail 
stretching out straight behind him, Fray Ino- 
cencio more than once was pained by observing 
a swaying of that same tail and a twitching of 
his black ears, and also a certain look of eager- 
ness that in unguarded moments would come 
into his half-closed great yellow eyes — all of 
which seemed to betray the existence in some 
dark corner of his mind of thoughts the like of 
which no honest cat should have. 

Fray Inocencio sorely was pained by these 
suggestions on Susurro’s part of a tendency 
towards what, under the circumstances, would 
be nothing short of mortal sin. In the simplicity 
of his nature he made especial prayer to the 
miracle-working image of San Antonio that 
Susurro might be given strength to resist the 
temptation that beset him, and that so the doves 
might go unharmed. And to Fray Antonio he 
told that he had made this prayer. 

Now in the gentle nature of Fray Antonio 
there was a strain of kindly whimsicalness,— 
the same that had led him to bestow upon the 
stranger kitten the name of the Egyptian Pa- 
triarch,— and this now moved him to take the 
case of the catand the doves into his own hands, 
Therefore it was that when a convenient season 
occurred — Fray Inocencio having gone with 
a back-load of vegetables to the great convent 
—he sought Susurro in the garden, and found 
him there, slumbering. Fray Antonio awak- 
ened him gently, and although a mild resent- 
ment shone in his yellow eyes because his 
slumbers were cut short, he seated himself 
gravely upon his haunches, around which his 
tail was trimly drawn, yawned slowly, and then 
seriously looked up at Fray Antonio as though 
awaiting the communication to hear which 
he had been aroused from sleep. Fray An- 
tonio, leaning a little forward as he sat upon a 
bench in a shady corner of the garden, looked 
not less seriously upon Susurro’s face and thus 
addressed him: 

“Tt hath come to my knowledge, Timoteo, 
whom we call also Susurro, because of thy 
mighty purr, that the devil hath put into thy 
heart evil thoughts concerning these friends of 
ours, the doves. Hearken well, therefore, to 
that which I shall say unto thee; for as thou 
heedest it orslightest it so will thy name among 
cats be honored or condemned. Thy instinct, 
truly, is to catch doves and toeatthem. With 
this instinct I will not quarrel, for God hath 
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given it to thee. But God’s gifts, O. Susurro, 
may be abused; anda sore abuse of this dove- 
eating instinct of thine would it be shouldst 
thou kill and eat these birds which have no fear 
of thee and which dwell with thee here in thine 
own home. Rather shouldst thou strive to 
divert into worthy ways the less worthy of 
thy natural tendencies, that so, by exalting to 
good purposes thy baser passions, thou mayst 
achieve righteousness. Thus did the Holy Cat 
of Zempoala, whose memory still is reverenced 
although the brief term of his earthly life 
ended more thana century ago. Hearken well, 
Susurro, while I read to thee what my friend 
the chronicler Father Vetancurt hath written 
concerning the part which this cat was per- 
mitted to take in manifesting God’s will thata 
great and worthy work should be done.” 

So speaking, Fray Antonio drew from the 
bosom of his habit a roll of manuscript that 
he opened out and smoothed upon his knee, 
while Susurro sunk from his erect posture to 
one of greater ease, tucked away his paws be- 
neath his breast, and at his spiritual instructor 
solemnly blinked his golden eyes, Fray An- 
tonio, with a grave emphasis, read to him these 
words : 

It was about the year 1540 that the Reverend Father 
Friar Francisco de Tembleque felt stirring in his 
heart a good desire (that assuredly God put there) 
to build an aqueduct by which the towns of Otumba 
and Zempoala should be supplied abundantly with 
water wholesome to drink —which at that time 
the people of these towns were compelled to bring 
from springs seven leagues away. And his plan 
was to make an aqueduct over all that distance, 
carrying it across three wide valleys on no less than 
136 arches, and making over the deepest of the 
valleys one arch so great that beneath it might pass 
(had there been any such thereabouts) a ship under 
full sail. And to this work the servant of God— 
for so Father Tembleque well was called — set him- 
self with a stout heart; and the Indians worked 
for him joyfully. And at the spot where the great 
arch was to be, in what then was a tangle of wooded 
wild land, he built a little chapel to the glory of 
Our Lady of Belen ; and close beside the chapel he 
made for himself a cell so narrow that scarcely was 
there room within it for him to lie down to sleep, 

And God showed his love for his servant by giv- 
ing to dwell with him a gray cat, which every 
day from the wild woodland round about brought 
quails for his master’s sustenance ; and in the season 
of rabbits, a rabbit. And between the servant of 
God and this cat there was much love. 

To Father Tembleque there came one day a 
stranger, who courteously, yet with a curious partic- 
ularity, questioned him about the progress of the 
great work that he had in hand, For certain per- 
sons of the baser sort had said in the ear of the 
viceroy that Father Tembleque was wasting his 
time and the substance of the Church in striving 
to do an impossible thing ; and this stranger really 
was an alcalde of the court, whom, that he might 
know the truth, the Viceroy had sent thus secretly 
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to ask searching questions and to see for himself 
how the work went on. And asthe two communed 
together, behold the cat came out from the wood 
to where they stood in talk and laid a rabbit at his 
master’s feet ! 

When said the servant of God: ‘‘ Brother Cat, a 
guest hath come to us, and therefore is it necessary 
that thou shalt bring me this day not one rabbit, 
but two.” 

Hearing these words, the cat in due obedience 
betook himself once more to the thicket. But the 
alcalde, thinking that this might be a trick that 
was put upon him, sent after the cat to spy upon 
him one of his own servants. And the servant 
presently beheld a greater wonder. For ina moment 
the cat met with another rabbit, which he caught 
without any resistance at all on the creature’s part 
and with it returned to his master again, thus 
plainly showing that all had been disposed thus by 
God. 

And the Sejior Alcalde, being so substantially as- 
sured of the miracle, returned to the viceroy and 
said: ‘‘ Though it seems to be impossible to bring 
the water by the way that Father Tembleque hath 
chosen, and though the work that he hath set him- 
self to do seems to be beyond the power of man to 
accomplish, yet assuredly will he succeed; for | 
have seen that which proves beyond a peradventure 
that God hath vouchsafed to him his all-powerful 
aid”: and he told to the Viceroy the whole of the 
miracle which through the cat had been wrought. 
Therefore did the Viceroy encourage Father Tem- 
bleque in his great work; and, God’s blessing con- 
tinuing upon it, in seventeen years’ time the 
aqueduct was finished —the very aqueduct through 
which the water comes to the towns of Otumba 
and Zempoala at this present day !1 


“And dost thou believe, Susurro,” asked 
Fray Antonio, with a brisk vehemence, “ that 
this Holy Cat of Zempoala would have played 
the dastard part towards these doves, our 
home-mates, that possibly thou contemplatest ? 
Never! Assuredly, never! Therefore lay to 
thy heart the story of his worthy life, and call 
upon our father St. Francis— who loved 
all animals and trusted them —to aid thee in 
setting so strict a guard upon thy sharp teeth, 
and upon the sharp claws wherewith thy paws 
are armed, that through the fleshly temptation 
that is in these members of thine thou fallest 
not into sin!” 

As he spoke these words, Fray Antonio 
arose from his seat and signified by a gesture 
of his hand that the sermon was at an end. 
Whereupon Susurro also arose, but slowly and 
languidly. In front of him he extended his 
paws as far as ever they would go, and erect- 
ing his hinder parts and bending his fore- 
shoulders downward he spread out all his 
claws and dragged backward upon them so 


1 To the still greater glory of the Holy Cat of 
Zempoala, whose honorable history the chronicler 
Fray Agustin de Vetancurt has set forth as above in 
the Menologio Franciscano, October 1, of his “Teatro 





that they made little furrows in the earth. 
Then he drew together his front and his hind 
feet, and so humped his back in a great bow. 
After all of which he seated himself upon his 
haunches, looked straight into Fray’s Antonio’s 
kindly face, blinked at the good brother his 
golden eyes, and gave a most prodigious yawn. 
‘That these were the outward signs of a spirit 
meet for repentance Fray Antonio seriously 
doubted; yet did he stoop down and stroke 
gently the jowls of the disciple whom he had 
sought to lead into the way of righteousness ; 
and to this friendly act Susurro responded by 
breaking at once into the great purring whence 
came his name. 

Fray Inocencio, coming quietly through the 
church, and standing just within the door of 
the sacristy that opened upon the garden, had 
been an unobserved addition to Fray Anto- 
nio’s congregation, that otherwise had been 
composed of Susurro, to whom the sermon 
directly was addressed, and the doves, in 
whose interest it was preached. Now, com- 
ing forward from the shadow of the door- 
way into the sunlight, he spoke with grave 
approval of the edifying nature of the dis- 
course to which he had been privileged to listen, 
and commended his brother for thus emulat- 
ing the goodness of their father St. Francis, 
who had preached to the birds, and of his 
own blessed namesake, St. Anthony of Padua, 
who had preached to the fishes—neither of 
whom, Fray Inocencio declared seriously, 
saints though they were, could have addressed 
to Susurro a more moving or a more excellent 
discourse. Fray Inocencio attributed the ob- 
vious confusion into which Fray Antonio was 
thrown by this commendation, notably marked 
by a flush of unwonted color in his pale cheeks, 
to a sudden flying to arms of his modesty upon 
being surprised in the commission of a good 
deed. 

Fray Antonio found himself beset by reason 
of his brother’s praises by a curious case of 
conscience, most difficult to deal with. In 
preaching his sermon to Susurro he had but 
given play to a certain delicate and quaint 
fancy that was natural to him; possibly — for 
so may a man of fine temperament be affected 
by his surroundings and by the tendencies of 
the times in which he lives—there was an 
underlying vein of seriousness in his discourse: 
certainly there was no thought in it of irrever- 
ence. But he knew that it was far from being 
the grave utterance that Fray Inocencio consid- 
ered it to be, and for which Fray Inocencio 
gave him a serious credit that was far from 


Mexicano” (City of Mexico, 1698; folio), the fact may 
be added that the aqueduct of Zempoala still fulfills, 
in part at least, the useful purpose for which Father 
Tembleque built it more than three centuries ago. 














being his due; and he knew also that to try 
to explain the subtle qualities which com- 
posed his mood when —as he now perceived 
—the devil had instigated him to address 
Susurro would be only to confuse with unavail- 
ing doubts the simple faith that was in his 
brother’s soul. Therefore, as the smaller of 
two evils, he accepted silently the undeserved 
commendation that was bestowed upon him. 
That night—although Fray Inocencio heard 
it not, for his slumber was of the substantial 
sort that is the portion of little fat men whose 
consciences are at rest— there was a sound 
of scourging in Fray Antonio’s cell. 

So far as this was possible in one whose 
heart was full of love and charity, Fray Ino- 
cencio at times envied Fray Antonio because 
he was superior to the many temptations which 
made his own life burdensome; but he knew 
nothing of the temptations of the spirit which 
beset his finer-natured companion, which some- 
times, as in the present yielding to a too whim- 
sical humor,— that yet was as much a part of 
his natural being as of Fray Inocencio’s natu- 
ral being were his stoutness and his ruddy 
cheeks,— begot evil results which caused him 
heart-bitterness and much distress of soul. 

Doubtless, being more sublimate, the pains 
of conscience which attend upon waywardness 
of the spirit are more searching than those 
which attend upon waywardness of the flesh ; 
yet because of their gross and tangible nature 
the fleshly sins are more instantly appalling. 
Thus Fray Inocencio probably would have 
reasoned, had he possessed a mind disposed 
towards such abstract considerations, together 
with a knowledge of the spiritual suffering 
which Fray Antonio at times endured; but 
as neither of these possessions was his, he 
simply bemoaned very heartily his own fre- 
quent lapses from grace. And greatly did he 
lament one especially great sin, the doing of 
which came about in this wise : 

One day, while Fray Inocencio was gather- 
ing lettuces, and while Fray Antonio was 
tending lovingly his flowers, there came over 
the top of the garden wall the sound of angry 
words, and then of heavy blows, and then of a 
cry that was something like the bray of an ass, 
and— being a very great cry and terrible — 
something like the shriek of a giant in pain. 
With the promptness that was customary with 
him Fray Inocencio unbarred the door and 
ran out upon the causeway to see what was 
the meaning of this commotion; and as be- 
side the door stood a stout staff, that he car- 
ried with him for support when he walked to 
the great convent with a back-load of vege- 


tables, he seized it that he might not affront 
the danger, if danger there were, unarmed. 
More deliberately came out also through the 
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doorway Fray Antonio. And very pitiable 
was the sight that met their eyes. 

Upon the ground lay a poor ass, laden with 
great earthen pots, and the two Indians with 
him were beating him with their sticks to make 
him rise, the while shouting at him all manner 
of coarse abuse. The ass, with so agonized a 
look that a heart of stone would have been 
melted by it with pity, was crying aloud in 
pain; for one of his legs—as the brothers 
saw, though the Indians seemed to perceive 
it not—had broken under him as he fell be- 
neath his too-heavy load. He was but a small 
ass, and his lading of pots would have been 
overheavy for a strong mule. 

Then was the wrath of Fray Inocencio so 
kindled within him that every fiber of his lit- 
tle round person tingled with rage. Forget- 
ting all the teachings of gentleness of the 
blessed saints, and the example of long-suffer- 
ing set him by the good father St. Francis, 
and his own vow to a life of peace and holi- 
ness — forgetting all this, Fray Inocencio in an 
instant had gathered up and tucked into his 
girdle the skirts of his blue gown, that he 
might have the free use of his short stout legs, 
and most carnally had fallen afoul of the backs 
and shoulders of those cruel Indians with his 
staff. 

As for the Indians, this visible outbreak of 
the wrath of God took them so sharply by 
surprise, while such pain penetrated their 
brown hides with the blows which Fray Ino- 
cencio rained down upon them, that without 
pausing for thought or consideration they in- 
continently took to their heels. In an instant 
they had plunged through the slimy water of 
the acéguia beside the causeway, and were 
fleeing away across the meadow land beyond 
as though their assailant had been not a little 
stout friar, but the devil himself. 

Then Fray Inocencio, puffing greatly,— for 
at the best of times he was but a short-winded 
man,—knelt down beside the ass with Fray 
Antonio and aided him to loose the cords 
which bound the pots upon its back, and so 
set it free of its grievous load. Together, very 
tenderly, they lifted the maimed creature and 
carried it into the convent garden; and while 
Fray Inocencio gave it water to drink —and 
this before he had quenched his own thirst — 
Fray Antonio, who had a good knowledge of 
the surgeon’s craft, set himself to binding up 
the broken leg in a splint. And the poor ass, 
seeming to understand that it was being dealt 
with by friends who meant well by it, suf- 
fered them to do with it what they would. 

It was not until their labors were ended — 
the broken leg well set, and the ass straitly fas- 
tened in a little stall that they made for him 
that he might not stir the leg in its setting — 
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that Fray Inocencio had time to think of the 
sin which he had fallen into in giving his 
righteous anger such unrighteous vent. He 
was the more distressed in spirit because, for 
the very life of him, he could not create in his 
heart a sincere repentance of having given to 
those Indians so sound a beating. Strive how- 
ever much he might to crush it, the thought 
would assert itself that they richly deserved 
not only every blow that they received, but 
also the great many more blows which they 
escaped by running away. And with this 
thought most persistently came a carnal long- 
ing to get at them again and finish the work 
that he had so vigorously begun. ‘To Fray 
Inocencio’s dying day this sin remained with 
him; and while the prickings of it were hard 
to bear, he had of it, at least, the compen- 
sating advantage that it always was with him 
as a wholesome reminder to keep his too-ready 
anger within due bounds. 

Fortunately — for it is to be feared that he 
could not have resisted it—the temptation 
to finish the beating was not put in his way. 
That the Indians returned and carried off their 
earthen pots was inferred by the brothers when, 
having ended their surgical and other ministra- 
tions to the ass’s comfort, they looked out upon 
the causeway and found that the pots were 
gone. And they believed that from the Indians 
came the rather mysterious old man who pre- 
sented himself the next day at the convent with 
aconfused request for medicine for a sick child ; 
and who contrived, while the apothecary-work 
was in progress, to get into the garden where 
the hurt ass was and make an examination of 
its state. But from this old man they could 
learn nothing of the owners of the ass; nor 
were their many inquiries among the Indians 
round about better rewarded. That the owners 
thus modestly veiled their identity, and that 
they made no effort to reclaim their property, 
on the whole was not surprising. No doubt 
they held, and wisely, that a broken-legged ass 
was not worth adventuring for within the 
dangerous range of the little friar’s staff. 

Chiefly, as Fray Inocencio very firmly be- 
lieved, because of the many prayers to this end 
that he addressed to the miracle- working image 
of San Antonio that was in the little church, 
the ass in due season got well. But as, through 
some mischance, the broken bone had gone 
awry in the splint, it healed crookedly ; so that 
that leg was shorter than the other legs. From 
this fresh misfortune the ass suffered no pain, 
but thenceforward he was very lame. 

Being thus healed, and, after a fashion, a 
serviceable ass once more, the question what 
they should do with him perplexed the brothers 
sadly. Of other valuable property, being 
strictly vowed to poverty, they had none. 








The cat Timoteo, called Susurro, and the 
doves, were wild things of nature; of no use 
to man save in so far as they were a source of 
happiness through the love in them and for 
them that God inspired. But the case of the 
ass, an animal both useful and valuable, was 
different. Fray Inocencio, into whose heart 
the devil put the thought that the ass very 
well might bear to the great convent the loads 
which he himself was wont to carry thither on 
his back, reasoned that, inasmuch as the ass 
in truth was not their own, but only in their 
ward until his rightful owners should be found, 
they might use him in all conscionable work 
without falling into sin. But Fray Antonio, 
seeing more clearly, pointed out that they had 
striven earnestly but vainly to find the ass’s 
owner, and that now there was small chance 
that the owner ever would be found at all; and 
he showed, further, that no matter in whom 
might vest his actual ownership, to them would 
belong, should they elect to avail themselves 
of it, his usufruct; which possession was a 
thing of value inconsistent with the poverty 
to which they were vowed. Yet, since the 
ass was not truly their own, he admitted, they 
had no right to sell him and to give the 
money to the poor — supposing the somewhat 
improbable case of any one being found 
willing to buy an ass that in addition to 
great natural laziness was hopelessly lame; 
nor were they free to give him away. Giving 
him in trust, to be surrendered should his 
owner ever be found, was the only solution 
of the matter that they could arrive at; and 
this failed because they could find no one who 
would accept the ass on these —or, indeed, on 
any other—terms. Yet to support an ass in 
absolute idleness, as Fray Antonio was forced 
to own, would be to violate the law of his 
being under which a beneficent Creator had 
placed him in the world for the good of man. 

Altogether this case of conscience was so 
nice a one, and so beset by difficulties, that 
after the brothers had debated it for a long 
while together fruitlessly, and had prayed for 
guidance without receiving light upon their 
path in answer to their prayer, they determined 
to relegate its decision, through Fray Agustin 
de Vetancurt,—to whom, their little church 
being adjunct to the parish church of San José 
in San Francisco, they were directly responsi- 
ble,—to the Very Reverend Father Friar Juan 
Gutierrez, who then governed the province of 
the Santo Evangelio, to which their convent 
pertained, and who was the Senior Provincial 
of the Franciscan order in New Spain. 

This high resolve they executed. Driving 
before them the cause of their spiritual tribu- 
lation, and accommodating their steps to the 
halting slowness of his gait, and even stop- 


































































ping when he turned aside to crop in a medi- 
tative fashion at some especially tempting 
bunch of grass, they went together along the 
causeway, past the church of San Cosme, the 
convent of San Diego, the burning-place of 
the Inquisition, and the Alameda, and so 
through the outskirts of the city to the great 
convent. They entered by the gate from the 
Zuleta, and fastened the ass in the court- 
yard beneath the windows of the building set 
apart for the use of the commissioners-gen- 
eral of the order — the same building that now 
profanely has been changed into a hotel. 

There was not a little merriment among the 
brothers when the purpose for which Fray 
Antonio and Fray Inocencio had come thither 
with the ass was known; for already the 
brothers within this convent, being grown rich 
and lustful of earthly pleasures, had so fallen 
from grace that conscientious scruples in re- 
gard to the ownership of a lame, wretched ass 
seemed to them laughable. But the Father 
Vetancurt, who was a holy man, and who had 
chosen Fray Antonio and Fray Inocencio for 
the missionary work that they had in charge 
because in the midst of much that was evil and 
corrupt they had remained pure, treated with 
a due seriousness the case of conscience that 
they had come to have resolved. That he 
smiled a little as he exhibited the matter to 
the Father Provincial is true; and this great 
dignitary smiled also on hearing what a quaint 
cause of perplexity beset the souls of the two 
brothers and had been brought by them, in 
their rare simplicity, to him for resolution and 
adjustment. But the smiles of these two good 
men had in them nothing of derision, and, in 
truth, were not far removed from tears. 

“Tt is the spirit of our father St. Francis 
alive again,” said the Provincial, reverently ; 
and in all humility they thanked God that in- 
nocency so excellent should be found remain- 
ing pure amid so much of earthly corruption 
and spiritual guile. 

Then came the brothers before the Father 
Provincial, and by his grace told him the whole 
of the matter that filled with anxious doubts 
their souls, Fray Antonio, who feared noth- 
ing but evil and the doing thereof, said what 
he had to say reverently, as became him in 
such a case, yet plainly and at his ease: telling 
how the ass came into their possession, yet 
touching but lightly upon the fiery part that Fray 
inocencio had played; how they had sought 
earnestly but had failed to find his lawful owner, 
and therefore had no right either to sell him or 
to give him away ; how no one could be found 
willing to accept him as a trust; and how, 
being thus forced to keep him themselves, 
they feared that the use of him was a valuable 
possession that their vow of poverty forbade. 
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Fray Inocencio, who was terribly frightened 
at speaking to so great a personage, grew pale 
and stumbled in his speech; but by God’s help 
he told truly how he had beaten those cruel 
Indians; how his repentance of this act was 
not complete, since he could not banish from 
his heart the wish to finish the punishment 
that he had begun; and how the devil had 
put into his heart the desire to keep the ass, 
that in bringing vegetables to the great con- 
vent his own back might be spared. Having 
thus said to the end what he felt it to be his 
duty to say, he drew a long breath, wiped 
with the sleeve of his gown the beads of 
sweat from his forehead, and was still. That 
the case might be complete, the Father Pro- 
vincial looked from the window and saw the ass 
fastened in the court below, and the brothers 
pointed to his crooked leg and told how in its 
healing the bone had gone awry; and the ass, 
hearing the voices of his friends, looked up to- 
wards them with affection and brayed a mighty 
bray. 

With a full heart 
Father Provincial : 

“It is God himself, my brothers, who hath 
given this ass to you in reward for your ten- 
derness and goodness of heart, and to accept 
a gift from him surely is no infraction of your 
vow. Go in peace to your convent again, and 
keep for your service this poor beast that 
you have saved from a life of misery, and in 
whose brute heart I perceive that there is 
for you such well-deserved love. Take you 
also my blessing —though, in truth, rather 
should I ask your blessing than thus give you 
mine.” 

And the brothers, very grateful for the dis- 
pensaticn in their favor, but not at all under- 
standing the full meaning of the Father 
Provincial’s words, made proper reverence to 
him and went their way homeward; being full 
of happiness because of the glad conscious- 
ness, untroubled by doubt or misgiving, that 
the ass now really was their very own. 

Thereafter so often as it was necessary that 
vegetables should be brought from the little 
convent to the great one the bearer of the 
load was the lame ass, and behind him or 
beside him Fray Inocencio walked. As they 
slowly journeyed, these two held pleasant con- 
verse together ; for Fray Inocencio maintained 
that the ass understood the meaning of human 
speech as well as he himself understood the 
meaning of the glances which the ass gave him, 
and the various twitchings of his scraggy tail, 
and the shakings of his head, and, above all, 
the whole vocabulary that was in the waggings 
of the ample ears. 

It was, indeed, a cheery sight to see these 
friends upon the road together. At his best 


answered to them the 
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the ass hobbled along at a pace that a tortoise 
would have scorned for its slowness; and at 
times he would stop wholly and would gaze 
around him with a look of thoughtful in- 
quiry ; or he would step aside to crop a bit of 
grass that pleased his fancy; and ever and 
anon he would edge up to his friend and rub 
his long nose gently against the friar’sside, and 
then would look into his face with a glance so 
movingly tender that nothing more could have 
been added to it for the expression of his love. 
For his part, Fray Inocencio patiently accom- 
modated the naturally brisk movements of his 
own stout little legs to the ass’s infinite slow- 
ness: when the ass would stop, he would stop 
also; when by any chance the ass missed sight 
of a choice bunch of grass, he would lead him 
to it and would wait by him until he had 
cropped it to the very last blade; and when 
the ass by his nose-rubbings would manifest 
his love, he would gather the ass’s long, shaggy 
head in his arms against his breast and would 
lavish upon him all manner of terms of endear- 
ment as he gently stroked his fuzzy ears. 

So the fame of these two went through all 
the city; and upon the ass, who truly was as 
lazy as he was lame, the common people be- 
stowed the name of Flojo, which word, in 
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OMED with the azure of heaven, 
/ Floored with a pavement of pearl, 
Clothed all about with a brightness 
Soft as the eyes of a girl, 


Girt with a magical girdle, 
Rimmed with a vapor of rest — 
These are the inland waters, 
These are the lakes of the West. 


Voices of slumberous music, 
Spirits of mist and of flame, 
Moonlit memories left here 
By gods who long ago came, 
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the Spanish tongue, signifies “the lazy one.” 
In this wise came the proverb that is spoken 
of any one who greatly loves a useless beast or 
person: he loves him as Fray Inocencio loved 
Flojo, the lame ass. 

Over the brothers, dwelling peacefully in 
their little convent, and serving God by lov- 
ing his creatures and by ministering faithfully 
to the welfare of the souls of their fellow-men, 
the years drifted happily. Unharmed by 
Timoteo, called Susurro, who waxed fat and 
sluggish as age stole upon him, yet lost noth- 
ing of the sweetness of his nature nor of the 
thunderousness of his purr, the doves increased 
and multiplied; the little garden yielded ever 
freshly its substance of fresh food and sweet- 
smelling flowers; the ass, Flojo, tenderly 
cherished by his masters, developed yet greater 
prodigies of laziness as his years advanced ; 
and the brothers themselves, happy in leading 
a life in all ways innocent and very excellent 
in the sight of Heaven, knew not what it was to 
grow old, because their hearts ever remained 
young. 

And in the fullness of their years, their good 
lives ended, Fray Antonio and Fray Inocencio 
passed out gently from time into eternity, and 
were gathered home to God. 


Thomas A. Janvier. 





And, vanishing, left but an echo 

In silence of moon-dim caves, 

Where, haze-wrapt, the August night slumbers, 
Or the wild heart of October raves. 


Here, where the jewels of nature 
Are set in the light of God’s smile, 
Far from the world’s wild throbbing, 
I will stay me and rest me awhile, 


And store in my heart old music, 
Melodies gathered and sung 

By the genies of love and of beauty 
When the heart of the world was young. 







William Wilfred Campbell. 






































INLAND NAVIGATION 


HERE appeared a few years ago 
in one of the illustrated papers 
three curious pictures, The first 
represented fifty men carrying 
a large block of stone. The men 
were arranged in four files and 

each file carried on their shoulders a stout pole. 
By means of other poles and ropes the block 
of stone was suspended in the middle of the 
group of men, and with terrible strain and 
labor they were staggering along with their 
tremendous load. The picture showed how 
unaided brute force could be used in transport- 
ing a weight—or, as we might say to-day, in 
moving freight. 

The second picture represented the same 
block of stone placed in a rude cart and 
drawn by a pair of oxen with great difficulty 
over a very soft and sandy road. The third 
picture represented the same block placed on 
a hand-car and easily pushed along a track by 
one man. 

The first picture was an illustration of simple 
animal power used in the most wasteful and 
expensive manner. In the second picture the 
principles of mechanics were applied ina rude 
way to assist the oxen. The oxen could not 
carry the stone or even lift it from the ground ; 
but when attached to the cart they were able 
to haul it a much greater distance than the fifty 
men. In the third picture the mechanical ad- 
vantage was used to the utmost by employing 
a better vehicle and placing it on a smooth, 
hard track. So great was the gain that one 
man could do the work of fifty without such 
mechanical aid or the work of a pair of oxen 
aided by a cart. 

The three pictures were instructive, but the 
series was clearly incomplete. There should 
have been a picture representing five blocks of 
stone, of the same size as the one shown, placed 
in a boat and easily drawn or poled along a 
shallowriver orcanal by one man. The friction 
would here be so much reduced that one man 
walking on the bank of the canal could by 
means of a tow-line do the work of five times 
fifty men. The four pictures would then tell 
far more than the first three, and together they 
would make a graphic statement of some of 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 46. 
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the factors of one of the most important com- 
mercial questions of the day. 

The four pictures could be arranged in an- 
other way, and might then serve to show the 
evolution of the business of moving freight 
and passengers. No doubt the most primitive 
method of moving either people or things was 
to pick them up and carry them, The first 
passenger was an infant in its mother’s arms. 
The chief of a tribe in prehistoric woods may 
have envied the babies, and compelled two of 
his followers to lock arms and carry him over 
a stream or rough place in the trail. Proces- 
sions of slaves were the first lines of through 
freight. 

If placed in their historical order the sug- 
gested picture of the boat would stand second, 
for the floating log, the raft, the dug-out, and 
the, canoe probably antedated by hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of years any form of 
wheeled vehicle. The third picture would be 
the ox-cart, and the last picture would be the 
hand-car, for this idea of an improved car and 
a smooth track is essentially modern. 

It may be suggested that such a series of 
pictures, to be fair, should contain a fifth, repre- 
senting a locomotive dragging fifty blocks of 
stone along a track and only employing a crew 
of six men. Such a picture would be suggestive, 
but could be offset by an equally pertinent 
picture representing two horses drawing a 
canal-boat containing a freight equal to the 
entire load of an ordinary freight train and 
guided by a crew of one man and a boy—in 
one case an expenditure of two horse-power 
and in the other a steam-power equal to, say, 
one hundred horses. 

The instincts of men led them to the water 
because it meant a road, and this meant con- 
tact with others, the gaining of knowledge, and 
the beginning of trade and civilization, Even 
to-day the great cities are by the waterways, 
because they are the oldest and cheapest roads, 
The great cities of the future will be just what 
they are now — great ports. 

Edward Eggleston, writing upon the com- 
merce of the colonies (see THE CENTURY for 
June, 1884), gives a graphic picture of the great 
water traffic that grew up between the settle- 
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ments in Massachusetts and Connecticut, the 
Dutch towns along the Hudson, thesettlements 
on the Delaware, and the scattered plantations 
on the Chesapeake, the Virginia rivers, and the 
sounds andinlets of the Carolinas and Georgia. 
With the exception of a small district about 
Philadelphia and another in Georgia there 
were no good roads in all the colonies. In the 
province of New York there were only twelve 
miles of land carriage. Villages, and even 
churches and court-houses, in Maryland and 
Virginia were always placed on the shore, for it 
was only by boat that the people could go to 
meeting or attend court. The traffic that grew 
up between the colonies was almost wholly by 
water, and the great wagon roads that finally 
stretched westward from Philadelphia aimed 
only to touch the Ohio. It was down this river 
that the first emigrants set out for the West. 
One hundred and one years ago Marietta, Ohio, 
became the port of departure for the entire 
North-west. Settlements beyond Buffalo in 
like manner followed the shores of the great 
lakes. The freight and passenger traffic be- 
tween Canada and New York was by way of 
the Hudson, Lake George, and Lake Cham- 
plain, and it was to maintain this highway that 
one of the great battles of the Revolution was 
fought. 

At the time of Washington’s inauguration 
the President-elect traveled by horse to Eliza- 
bethport, New Jersey, and then selected a bet- 
ter route by taking a boat through the Kill 
von Kull to New York; and the messenger sent 
by Congress to Boston to inform Adams of his 
election to the vice-presidency took ship on 
the East River “ with a fair wind for the Sound.” 
Still later the early railroads were designed to 
be feeders for water routes, and to get to 
Philadelphia from New York you first took 
boat to Perth Amboy and then passed by 
rail along the old post route to Camden. To 
reach New York from Boston you took rail 
for Providence to meet a boat on the Sound. 
Until the railroad came we had no good coun- 
try roads except in Pennsylvania, because both 
passengers and freight went by water. To this 
day the good people of the old State of Ohio 
complain that they have poor roads, forgetting 
that the Ohio and the lakes were their great 
roads until the railways invaded the interior 
of the State and created a demand for country 
roads, 

From the very first the colonies began to 
build boats for their waterways, and in time 
an immense fleet of vessels of all kinds covered 
our coast, sounds, and rivers. The canoes were 
. the first passenger boats, and from them sprung 
the flatboats that were poled along the rivers, 
the Dutch pirogues, the catamaran canoes, 
the sloops and schooners, and the passenger 





canal-boats that made the limited trains on 
the early Erie. If the colonists rapidly grew 
rich, it was not alone because of the wealth 
of fish and lumber they found here, but also 
because of the wonderful facilities for water 
traffic they found waiting the enterprising 
prows of their ships. 

Then came Fulton’s first voyage on the 
Hudson. The times were ripe when he launched 
the Clermont. We had skillful and inventive 
mechanics, the finest boat-builders, and the best 
wood and iron in the world. Better than all, 
our mechanics and ship-builders had scant 
respect for precedent or the traditions of their 
trades. Fulton had struck the key-note—steam- 
power afloat. At once appeared an entirely 
novel system of moving freight and passengers, 
and by a rapid evolution the modern Ameri- 
can steamboat appeared and became, like the 
American locomotive, a model, and one on 
which nearly all vessels of its class are built 
throughout the world. Before Fulton’s first 
voyage the Ohio was only available for flat- 
boats drifting with the current. The Clermont 
practically created the Mississippi States and 
opened the West to the immigrant. Naturally 
enough the first steamboats after the C/er- 
mont plied on the Hudson, on the Sound, and 
on the Delaware and the Chesapeake. The 
steamer Orleans was the first boat built for the 
Western rivers, and was launched at Pittsburg, 
October 11, 1811. In August, 1818, the first 
steam vessel was launched on the lakes. 

The people seem to have grasped Fulton’s 
idea quickly, for his boat was immediately fol- 
lowed by others. In 1812 we built four steam- 
boats, the next year seven, in 1814 two, in 
1815 five, and in the next year seven. In the 
first ten years we built 131 steam vessels, and 
by 1832, twenty years after the first boat, we 
had built 474 steam craft, one hundred being 
launched that year. In the next three years 
the building of steamers fell off slightly ; then 
it started up again, 145 being built in 1836 and 
158 in 1837. Business depressions appear to 
have checked building again, and fewer were 
built each year till 1846, when 225 steam ves- 
sels were launched. Through the early fifties, 
before the railroads interfered with the river 
traffic of the West, the business increased won- 
derfully, and we find that in 1853 and 1854 
more than 280 steamers were launched each 
year. The unsettled times before the war 
again reduced the number; but in 1863 and 
1864 great numbers of boats were built, no 
fewer than 520 steam vessels of all kinds be- 
ing launched in 1864. After the war the num- 
ber built each year rapidly decreased for a few 
years and then slowly increased to 1874, when 
404 boats were built. In 1882 we built 502, 
and since that time the number built has once 




















more rapidly decreased to 1886. Since that 
year the business has revived, and it is now 
active on the coasts and lakes and slowly in- 
creasing on the rivers. In all, since we began 
to build, we have launched, up to 1886, 14,214 
steam vessels of all kinds, including naval 
vessels and a great number of small river 
steamers exported to South America and 
other places. 

Taking the report of the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion for the year ending June 30, 1886, we find 
that 230 steamers with a gross tonnage of 
37,080 tons were built that year, distributed 
through the four great districts as follows: Atlan- 
tic and gulf coasts, 95 ; Pacific coast, 18; North- 
ern lakes, 47 ; and Western rivers, 70. The chief 
States interested in building these vessels were 
Maine and Massachusetts, 6 each; Connecti- 
cut, 9; New York, 41; Pennsylvania, 29; 
Ohio and Michigan, 14 each; Tennessee, 12 ; 
Kentucky, 13; West Virginia and Florida, 8 
each ; Oregon, 9; California, 5, and other States 
a less number each. Dividing these vessels 
according to their motive power into three 
classes, we find that 17 were side-wheel boats, 
80 were stern-wheel boats, and 133 were pro- 
pellers. On the Atlantic and gulf waters, 7 
were side-wheel boats, 11 were stern-wheelers 
(probably for Southern waters), and 77 were 
propellers. On the Pacific, 8 were propellers 
and 1o had stern-wheels. On the lakes the 
majority were propellers, there being 44 of 
these and only one stern-wheel and 2 side- 
wheel boats. On the Western rivers there were 
8 side-wheel boats, 58 stern-wheelers, and 
only 4 propellers. 

In that year there were 5467 steamers in use 
on our coasts, rivers, and lakes, distributed as 
follows: Atlantic and gulf coasts, 2662 ; Pacific 
coast, 425; Northern lakes, 1280; Western 
rivers, 1105; aggregating over 1,522,983 tons 
burden. Though there have been many wrecks 
on all our waters in the past two years, there is 
to-day probably a somewhat greater number 
of steamers in commission, this being notably 
the case on the lakes. When does this great 
fleet sail, for what ports does it steer, and where 
can we travel by these five thousand boats ? 

It is well now and then to take account of 
stock of our heritage. It is estimated that we 
have over twenty thousand miles of navigable 
waters traversed for the whole or for a part of 
each year by regular lines of steamboats and 
steamships. We have several great routes on 
which one can travel for a week without chang- 
ing his stateroom. There are hundreds of towns 
where the only means of communication is by 
water, and probably a million of our people 
receive their mail by steamboat. It is difficult 
to make a mental picture of the enormous 
extent of our available waterways. Were they 
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improved and made useful to their full capacity 
in all seasons they would probably far exceed 
in value our entire railroad system. 

Get out your atlas and trace the magnificent 
lines on which our heritage is planned. It will 
repay the study if it leads to a right under- 
standing of the splendid opportunities we have 
for pleasure travel in every climate, in all 
waters, through all variations of scenery, and 
in hundreds of boats all flying our flag. No 
man can fairly be said to know this country 
until he has seen it from the deck of a Sound 
or coastwise steamer or from the guards of a 
Western river boat; until he has looked over 
the waters of the great Northern lakes, steamed 
through the Golden Gate, or gazed from his 
stateroom window upon Alaska glaciers. 

Travel is called the great educator. How 
can it teach at forty miles an hour? No man 
ever learned much from a car window. He 
may have a vague notion of trees and farms, 
squalid suburbs, and union depots, and yet 
know nothing of great States and great cities. 
You can enter and leave Baltimore or Cincin- 
nati, Buffalo or Cleveland, by rail and see no 
more of those notable and beautiful cities than 
the Boston man reported of a Connecticut town. 
He had been there a hundred times, yet had 
“seen only the cellar of New Haven.” It is 
quite possible to ride from New York to Al- 
bay and by sitting on the right-hand side of 
the car not see the Hudson, By taking the 
wrong chair in the drawing-room car a man 
may skirt the glorious Sound for a hundred 
miles and not know that it exists. People are 
advised to “take the picturesque Baltimore 
and Ohio,” and then engage a sleeper on ac- 
count of cut rates. 

It is not all of life “to get there.” Where- 
in does it profit a man to arrive on time, if he 
loses all sight of his own country? Who is the 
happier or wiser or morally better to-day by 
reason of more speed ? Let the drummer and 
the fugitive from justice take the limited train. 
Flight is their only aim or salvation. The 
man who travels to see that he may learn, 
the wiser people among those who travel for 
pleasure, go by boat. For the Western man 
there is all the charm and novelty of salt 
water. For the Eastern man the great rivers 
offer new and strange voyages of delight. For 
the Southern man, eager that his boys and girls 
learn something of their country, there are the 
great Northern seas where they may breathe 
new and bracing airs, spend days and nights 
in voyages past strange headlands and great 
cities, and see the sun set behind fresh-water 
horizons. 

Where can we go? Which of all our twenty 
thousand miles of waterways are the most 
attractive and convenient, and which afford the 
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greatest variety of scenery and climate? Not 
all are equally interesting, and it is not diffi- 
cult to select from 3000 to 6000 miles of pleas- 
ure travel that will not require a “ portage,” or 
land travel, of over eight hours at any one 
time. A vacation of a month will be ample 
time to travel three thousand miles by water 
and see something of the three great divisions 
of our water system—the coast, the lakes, and 
the Western rivers. On such a trip a man, if 
he is so minded, can really see the country, 
travel at ease, sleep in comfort, and dine sumpt- 
uously. In place of the dreadful roar of the 
train by night he will be lulled by the musical 
swash of the waves; in place of the ill-smelling, 
diphtheritic car he can have the broad deck, 
the life-giving breath of the sea, fragrant airs 
from farms along the banks, and the bracing 
winds of the lakes. Besides all this, there 
would be at the end of the trip a comforting 
sense of economy in expense. 

First and most attractive on our Eastern 
coast is the grand gulf of Maine. The cold 
arctic current that slips in through the Straits 
of Belle Isle circles round this noble sea be- 
tween Nova Scotia and Cape Cod, making 
a great ice-water cup for the cooling of the 
nation. The breeze is always chill; but itis an 
arctic wind, instinct with life, and he who 
can stand before its cold wins red blood and 
length of days from its salty winds. From 
Boston steamboats and steamships skirt the 
rocky shores, creep up the shining rivers, or 
invade the inlets of wooded Maine. Here lies 
Mount Desert, and Thatcher’s Island light- 
house points the way to summer homes on 
Appledore. Picturesque old Halifax is ’cross 
seas due north-east, and Plymouth Bay invites 
towards the south, For the Western man short 
voyages out of Boston or Portland might fill 
a month of most picturesque and delightful 
travel, with many pleasant stops along the 
way. For one trip, to include several points, 
take steamer from Boston direct to Halifax, 
and then a few hours by rail through Evange- 
line’s land will bring you by boat across the 
Bay of Fundy to St. John. From St. John 
a boat can be taken direct to Portland, past 
Grand Manan, Mount Desert, and along the 
shores of Maine. From Portland there is a 
steamer direct to New York, crossing the 
beautiful Massachusetts Bay, skirting the whole 
of Cape Cod, and steering west through the 
Vineyard, past the summer cities of the islands, 
and on through Long Island Sound to the 
East River. Such a trip would take about 
fourteen days, and would touch three of our 
‘most picturesque cities and two Canadian 
towns well worth seeing, and would include a 
very remarkable change of climate from the 
cold winds over the misty hills of Bluenose 
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Land to the soft airs of drowsy Cottage City. 
Should you venture farther into foreign seas, 
there is a boat at Halifax for Newfoundland— 
a trip of a week along strange coasts. 

When we come south of Cape Cod we enter 
a new climate and warmer waters. We leave 
the arctic current and feel the influence of the 
Gulf Stream. The climate of the Vineyard 
and the two bays which make up into Rhode 
Island and Massachusetts is quite different 
from that of Boston, and as a result these 
splendid waters are lined with pleasure cities. 
Steamboats from Providence traverse the whole 
of Narragansett Bay, down to Newport and 
Block Island. Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard both offer short voyages full of interest, 
and to the west opens the splendid Sound, per- 
haps ,the finest yachting ground in the world. 
Along Long Island Sound lie the oldest water- 
travel routes in this country, and to-day are 
traversed by the finest and largest passenger 
steamboats in the world. Every Englishman 
who visits this country includes a trip on the 
Sound boats as one of the things that must be 
done, however short his stay. There are sev- 
eral boats for Boston and the East from New 
York every day, the longest and most famous 
route being the Fall Riverone. Another inter- 
esting route is by the way of Providence, as 
that includes, in the summer, a trip up Nar- 
ragansett Bay by daylight. 

It is a pity that we are, as a people, in such 
a hurry. Were we more leisurely in our pleas- 
ures there would be a daylight line through 
the Sound. Some day there may be a canal 
across Cape Cod, and then we shall have one 
of the most beautiful short voyages in the 
world —by day boat from New York direct to 
Boston. ‘There is now an outside line of fast 
freight boats between Boston and New York, 
but only the happy friends of the owners can 
take this charming trip. If the line were wise 
it would open its staterooms to the public in 
the summer months. 

Before leaving the Eastern coast it may be 
noted that there are several short sea voy- 
ages in good steamers sailing from Boston. 
Steamers leave once or twice a week for Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, and include a fine sail 
across Massachusetts Bay, a run down the coast 
to the capes, and pleasant trips up the Dela- 
ware or the Chesapeake. A longer voyage 
is by fine, large steamers from Boston by the 
way of Cape Cod, through the Vineyard, and 
past the gaudy banks of Gay Head across 
seas to Savannah. To those worn out with 
city life and business cares such short voyages 
would be worth a dozen doctors. 

From the earliest times New York has been 
the port of departure for packets steering 
for our Southern ports, and to-day we find 














sailing every week the finest steamships in 
the world. Not so large as European steam- 
ers, they are quite as sumptuous, quite as ele- 
gant in point of decoration, and far more com- 
fortable, because better ventilated, cleaner, and 
lighter. ‘These boats offer fine voyages along 
our coast to Norfolk, Wilmington, Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Jacksonville, New Orleans 
and Galveston. For a touch of foreign shores 
and voyages over tropic seas there are fine 
boats for Cuba, Mexico, and Central Amer- 
ica, All these tours, both long and short, are 
worth the taking for a summer trip, and the 
longer voyages make splendid winter trips that 
in twenty-four hours out of New York ex- 
change winter weather for spring or summer. 
The Florida boats connect with small boats on 
the waters of our great winter pleasure State, 
and suggest charming inland voyages past 
orange groves and along the dreamy Indian 
River. 

From New York there are many shorter 
water trips well worth the taking for those 
who cannot travel far from home. Through 
the excursion season there are probably a 
hundred thousand people afloat every day 
on the waters about New York. Fortwo mill- 
ions of our people these are the only voyages 
they can take, the only chance for a taste of 
the sweet breath of the sea. It is said that 
since Coney Island was discovered the infant 
mortality of New York has materially de- 
creased. It is not the wretched island that 
has saved the lives of our babies, but the voy- 
age down the bay. Among these shorter trips 
the steamers to Sound ports offer very charm- 
ing afternoon excursions; and by taking the 
boats for Stamford, Bridgeport, or New Haven, 
and returning by rail, a breath of salt air and 
a restful afternoon can be gained that is well 
worth the cost. Of course the ride home by 
rail is a serious objection, and a better plan is 
to stay over night at New Haven or return 
by the night boat. Among other trips is the 
excursion to Sandy Hook and back, as it in- 
cludes an afternoon on the bay in one of the 
finest passenger steamers in the world. It was 
this water route that made Long Branch, for 
were we obliged to go by rail there never 
would have been any Long Branch. 

There are people who wonder why it was 
that New York became our chief city. The 
answer is plain enough—the Hudson, From 
Albany to Sandy Hook the river, or arm of 
the sea, made the first grand highway of the 
country. It opened the back door to New 
England, and by easy portages carried our in- 
fant trade to Vermont and Canada. It joined 
the sea to our first great wheatfield in the 
valley of the Mohawk. To-day the money 
value of the Hudson is probably twenty times 
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greater than that of the two railroads on its 
banks. 

Before we leave the coast it may be noticed 
that the Delaware and the Chesapeake both 
offer short voyages from Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore. The sounds of the Carolinas will some 
day be fine pleasure seas. ‘To-day they are 
practically unknown waters to the tourist. The 
inland waters farther south will also some day 
be pleasure routes and share the business that 
is beginning to flow through Florida waters, 
It may be noted in passing that a very pleas- 
ant sea voyage from New York may be taken 
by boat to Portland, Maine, and then by 
boat to Boston, or by steamer and rail direct 
to Boston, and then by steamer to Baltimore 
or Philadelphia, and home by rail. 

The shortest portage, or run, across the Ap- 
palachian backbone to the rivers is from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburg. There is no intimation 
of what is to come till you have left the depot 
at Pittsburg and crossed the town to the 
bridge opposite the Monongahela House. If 
you arrive in the evening, go to the bridge as 
soon as you are settled in your hotel; or, should 
you choose the Monongahela House, ask for a 
room on the river side of the house. Draw the 
curtain and look out. For the Eastern traveler 
going west for the first time it is perhaps the 
most remarkable sight in this country. Im- 
mediately beneath is the broad, sloping levee, 
or landing. The wide space of blackness be- 
yond is the river, running swiftly in the darkness 
and reflecting the glare of miles of furnaces on 
the opposite shore. Their flames and stream- 
ing fires light up the steep wall of rock that 
seems to blot out half the sky. Those long 
constellations are the street lights of the town 
on the top of the mountain. The arched con- 
stellation to the left is the great bridge. The 
blackness of the left is the entrance to this the 
eastern port of our great river system. Suddenly 
a white gleam of light sweeps across the im- 
mense.scene. It is the search-light of some 
steamer picking out a landing. The deep, dis- 
cordant boom of her whistle echoes from the 
rocky hills, and the strange craft starts out viv- 
idly in the glare of the electric lights as she 
pushes her flat nose against the bank. 

It is here that the Ohio is born, Herethe Mo- 
nongahela and the Allegheny, both navigable 
rivers, meet and send their waters westward 
for a thousand miles till they mingle with the 
yellow flood that comes down from the Big 
Muddy. It was here that the founders of States 
took boat; it was here that the West began; and 
it is here to-day that an immense trade starts 
for the great West and the greater South. Four- 
teen States can be reached by boat from this 
port. You can sail from this landing in regu- 
lar passenger steamboats over thirteen thou- 
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sand miles of river water. We have only to 
turn to the reports of the Lighthouse Board to 
see that this is not a mere guess at figures. 
Here we find that from Pittsburg to the mouth 
of the Ohio, a measured distance of 968 miles, 
there are 448 lights serving as aids to naviga- 
tion. Onthe Big Kanawha—not by any means 
a well-lighted river—there are 27 lights on the 
first 73 miles from its mouth. ‘The Tennessee 
has 37 lights on the lower 223 miles. The Mis- 
sissippi, from St. Paul to Cairo, 933 miles, has 
364 lights, and from Cairo to the jetties, about 
1000 miles, shows 390 lights. The Missouri, 
from Kansas City to its mouth, has 38 lights 
for 386 miles. Here is a total of 3582 miles 
already lighted by 1299 lights. Yet the work 
of lighting is very recent, as none of the rivers 
were lighted a few years ago, and the work 
is still very far from being complete. If we count 
the unlighted rivers, we find that the Ohio and 
its branches are estimated by good authorities 
to give navigable waters for 3275 miles for a 
part of each year. The Mississippi valley can 
be reached by steamboats for over 10,000 
miles, and, if we include the valley of the Red 
River of the North, for 500 miles more, mak- 
ing a grand total of nearly 13,800 miles of 
steam navigation. Even Pittsburg is not by 
any means the head of navigation, for in 
good stages of the water steamers ascend the 
Monongahela for 140 miles and the Allegheny 
for 110 miles. 

The view of Pittsburg by daylight, if not so 
impressive as by night, is full of curious inter- 
est. To eyes accustomed to blue water the 
ranks of boats with bows turned upstream 
against the bank seem just a trifle dishearten- 
ing. Are these the famous river boats of the 
West? Where are the sharp bows, the beauti- 
ful lines, the graceful stern of a real boat? 
The tall funnels and the naked stern wheels 
certainly suggest business, but very queer 
business. The boats seem like great dirty 
white houses set on flat scows only a fewinches 
above the water. Appearances are deceitful. 
They lack indeed the brilliant white paint of 
our anthracite-burning boats, yet they are sea- 
worthy, safe, fast, and comfortable. ‘This West- 
ern boat is the evolution of science, Yankee 
ingenuity, and the most peculiar navigation 
in the world, and it is undoubtedly the most 
perfect marine racing and carrying machine 
ever designed. It is certainly the model for 
the river world, and floats to-day on the great 
rivers of Europe, Asia, and South America. 
It is the shoal water triumph of marine archi- 
tecture, for it will carry enormous burdens with 
’ speed and safety over the slightest suggestion 
of water—or, as Lincoln is reported to have 
said, “ will sail wherever there is an extra 
heavy dew.” Before examining the river boat 
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in detail let us see for what ports we may sail 
from this harbor in the mountains. 

Before steering down the Ohio it will be 
well, if time can be spared, to take a short trip 
up the Monongahela. By inquiring of the clerks 
on the afternoon boats you can find how far 
the boat will go before dark, and as they stop 
at ports along the way it is easy to find a train 
back to Pittsburg in the evening. In summer 
this will give a trip of thirty or forty miles 
through the hill country above Pittsburg, and 
will enable you to see a slack-water navigation 
system. To salt-water navigators the handling 
of the boats and the tows through the locks and 
the long pools of slack water are full of interest 
and are well worth studying, because it is by this 
system of slack water that our shallow Western 
rivers are made available. Ultimately it must 
be extended to the Ohio and other large rivers 
inorder tomake them useful through all seasons 
and stages of water. Unless something of the 
kind is done we shall some day see a great traffic 
greatly injured or left defenseless against the 
greed and selfishness of railroad corporations. 
At one time the port of Pittsburg was prac- 
tically valueless during every season of low 
water; but since the Davis Island dam was 
built there is a good harbor at all times. Such 
a slack water system does not mean that boats 
must always stop at the locks, as on the Mo- 
nongahela, for at Davis Island boats pass di- 
rectly over the dam during high water. 

From Pittsburg steamers sail three times a 
week for Cincinnati, a voyage of 467 miles, 
through a picturesque and curious country 
bordering four great States,— Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Kentucky,—and pass- 
ing 23 large towns and cities and many more 
villages and smaller places. The boats start late 
in the afternoon and reach Cincinnati about 
11 o’clock of the third night. During the first 
evening the boat passes through the manufact- 
uring district below Pittsburg, with its wonder- 
ful pictures of flaming furnaces and the strange 
fires of natural gas. The gas and soft coal belt, 
the great tile and pottery country, the Ohio 
iron districts, the farming lands of southern 
Ohio and Kentucky, and the coke country, 
with its long rows of fiery eyes, each in turn 
presents strange sights to Eastern observers. 
The West Virginia hills, forest-clad, rocky, and 
abrupt, give a curious and romantic aspect to 
the river scenery, and both by day and night 
cities, towns, and lonely farms seem to drift by 
in picturesque procession. If no more time can 
be spared from your vacation, for once leave 
speed and the greed of time to those who 
travel because they must, and make the port- 
age to Pittsburg. One day or one night will 
bring you to the river, and three days after you 
are landed at Cincinnati, only twenty-four hours 

















from New York, with the memory of a quiet, 
restful voyage over almost unknown waters 
through four great States. The best season for 
a trip on the upper Ohio is in spring or early 
summer, when the water is high and the country 
is at its vernal best. 

At Cincinnati the river still invites to the 
West. Steamers sail every night from this port 
for Louisville, giving a night voyage on the 
river resembling that on the night boats be- 
tween New York and Albany. This is, how- 
ever, only a short trip, and there are longer 
voyages stretching westward before the Ohio 
meets the Mississippi. One of the best voyages 
from Cincinnati is by the boats of the Memphis 
and Cincinnati Packet Company to Mem- 
phis, a journey on the Ohio and Mississippi 
of 738 miles, including calls at a dozen léfge 
cities along the way. By adding this trip to 
the voyage down from Pittsburg, a journey of 
1200 miles can be made in less than ten days, 
and still leave 800 miles more of unexplored 
waters towards the far South. By changing 
boats at Memphis this voyage may be con- 
tinued to New Orleans, or the trip may be 
reversed by taking a boat going north to St. 
Louis. Another and shorter voyage can be 
made by leaving the boat at Cairo, five hun- 
dred miles below Cincinnati, and taking an 
up-river boat to St. Louis. 

From St. Louis a long and notable voyage 
can be made by taking one of the Anchor 
Line boats direct to New Orleans, a trip of 
twelve hundred miles, which gives six days in 
one boat on our grandest river. It is a popular 
trip in the West, and a round trip of from twelve 
to fourteen days is often made by travelers in 
search of a restful water journey through the 
South. Far to the South other trips invite the 
hunter and the fisherman to wonderful voyages 
up semi-tropic rivers hundreds of miles beyond 
the well-beaten tracks of timid tourists. 

St. Louis is also the port of departure for one 
of the finest river voyages on the continent. 
By taking the boats of the St. Louis and St. 
Paul Packet Company a voyage of 729 miles 
can be made on the upper Mississippi. This 
is the “ Hudson of the West,” a river offering 
days and nights of varied and attractive scenery 
that is often beautiful and is in many places 
full of curious interest to those who have never 
seen the West except from a car window. If 
no other trip is convenient, a trip either up or 
down should certainly be taken. The voyage 
takes about four days, and can be made as 
much shorter as may be wished by leaving the 
boat at any of the cities along the way. The 
entire trip includes stops at twenty-two cities of 
note in five of the north central States. 

This gives in outline four of our most popu- 
lar water routes in the West. The shortest trip 
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from Pittsburg to Cincinnati takes three days, 
and costs $7. The trip from Cincinnati to 
Memphis, four days, costs $10. The longest 
trip in one boat is from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, a voyage of six days, and costs $20. 
The trip up the Mississippi to St. Paul is made 
in four days, and costs $16. By changing boats 
once or twice down the river the voyage may 
be extended from Pittsburg to the gulf; a 
journey of nearly 2000 miles can be made with 
close connections in about two weeks, From 
St. Paul, by changing boats once at St. Louis, 
a voyage of about 2000 miles may be made 
in from ten to twelve days, The voyage up- 
stream is always slower, and more time must 
be allowed when round trips are made. The 
four trips already described, giving a journey 
of 2134 miles, can be made for $53, or about 
2% cents a mile. ‘These are first-class fares 
and include staterooms and meals free, though 
there isa disposition on some of the river lines 
to charge less for fare and to serve meals on 
the European plan. The first-class fare on the 
railroads is usually three cents a mile, with not 
less than two dollars for berth or sleeper, one 
dollar for a meal in the dining-car, and waiters 
and porters always anxious about fees. 

Shorter voyages than these can be made 
by taking the boats at points along the routes, 
particularly on the upper Ohio and Mississippi, 
wirere the larger towns are close together on 
each shore. For instance, from Pittsburg to 
Wheeling, 90 miles; Marietta to Cincinnati, 
296 miles; St. Paul to La Crosse, 173 miles; 
St. Paul to Rock Island, 397 miles; Burling- 
ton to St. Louis, 249 miles; and St. Louis to 
Grafton, 39 miles. Beyond these well-worn 
water paths there are at least one thousand 
miles more of “ unknown rivers” dear to the 
fisherman, the hunter, and the explorer who 
dares escape the palace boats and voyage in 
“ tramp steamers” on the less familiar streams 
towards the south or the north-west. 

Thirty years ago these water routes were the 
only lines of traffic in the West and South. 
Then the rivers were crowded with fast boats, 
and all the world went by water. The boats 
won a world-wide fame for speed, capacity, 
and elegance, and were uniformly regarded as 
extremely valuable property. Any man who 
could build a boat was at liberty to sail these 
thousands of miles of fresh water, and was cer- 
tain to find his decks crowded with freight and 
every stateroom full. To-day the railroads fol- 
low each bank for nearly the whole length of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, and have absorbed 
the larger part of the once great river traffic. 
At one time St. Louis was the port of de- 
parture for the far West by way of the Big 
Muddy. Kansas City could only be reached 
by boat, and was itself a great port for river 








crafts going still farther 
west. To-day the Missouri 
is practically a deserted 
river. The race of fine old 
river captains, who owned 
and steered their racing- 
palaces, is dying out, and 
there are people to-day in 
all the river towns who 
look backward with regret 
to the great and notable 
days of river boating in 
the fifties and solemnly as- 
sert that the entire traffic 
will some day disappear,de- 
voured by greedy railroad 
- corporations. 


















































(oss Section ler Boar. 5 ieee, It is perfect- 
SALOON ly true that the 
stare Western steam- 

oom : 
ea q boat interest has 
7—-j=—=4 been _ seriously 
. i impaired by com- 


petition with the 
railroads and that 
thenumber of fast 
boats has greatly 
decreased, For 
the position of 
steamboat prop- 
erty in the past 
was peculiar. 
Large numbers of 
the boats were 
owned by the captains or their families, and 
in case of hard times or a cut rate war with 
the railroads the boats could be seized for 
debt and the traffic stopped. The competing 
railroad, on the other hand, might be equally 
in debt, but in the hands of a receiver it went 
on doing business while the poor boat owner 
was tied up with his boat. 

This is the common and the darker view 
taken of the steamboat interest on our great 
rivers. To offset this is the fact that the larger 
rivers are now well lighted, and more lights are 
added every year. The millions spent on the 
rivers have wonderfully improved navigation, 
and there are fewer wrecks than ever before. 
The slack water navigation, as on the Kanawha 
and the Monongahela, has greatly extended 
the season in which boats can run, and has 
thus extended the earning time of every boat on 
these waters. The ownership of the boats has 
also changed, and in place of single “tramp” 
steamers there are now regular incorporated 
companies owning large fleets of boats and 
- having abundant capital. These companies are 
enabled to furnish better, cheaper, and more 
regular service, with less danger of ruinous 
competition with the railroads. Formerly the 
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CROSS SECTION OF A TYPICAL 
WESTERN RIVER BOAT. 
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steamboat service was extravagant and costly 
in management, while rates were high and 
profits large. The companies now conduct 
their business with more economy and seek to 
attract business by regular departures and ar- 
rivals, more comfortable boats, and better table 
and stateroom service. ‘The lines now more 
nearly approach the Eastern lines both in 
equipment and management, and while the 
old racing captains, who threw their freight 
into the furnaces rather than be beaten by a 
rival boat, are passing away, the new men are 
real captains of safe and comfortable boats, 
The romantic days have gone from the rivers 
forever, but the travel is safer, and, in a way, 
more civilized. The last of the famous racing 
machines, the Vatchez, was wrecked only a few 
m@nths ago. The competition with the rail- 
roads has demanded a wholly different class of 
boats, and the tourists will compel a better pas- 
senger service on all the lines in the future. 

In the opinion of those competent to speak 
on the matter, the prospects for the passenger 
traffic on the rivers is far from discouraging. 
Once all the world had to go by boat or stay 
athome. Now the larger number take the cars, 
and in order to retain any traffic at all the boat 
lines must offer superior inducements in the way 
of price, comfort, and attendance. This they 
seem prepared to do; andit issafe tosay that the 
time will come when many of the river routes of 
the West will beas popular asthe Hudson River 
or Long Island Sound, and a trip on these great 
waterways will be regarded as quite as impor- 
tant to a right understanding of the country as 
a day on the North River. 
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CROSS SECTION OF THE SOUND 

















From the east a single portage from the 
Hudson brings us to another grand water route 
—the lakes. These splendid inland seas are 
just opening new and magnificent voyages over 
strange northern waters. The freight traffic of 
the lakes is already very great, and is carried 
on by large steamers equal in every respect to 
the best salt-water freighters. The passenger 
traffic is as yet comparatively small and has 
been largely confined in the past to freight- 
boats having a few staterooms for passengers. 
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lakes. The boat touches at eleven large cities, 
and at all the landings along the way are excel- 
lent hotels and attractive pleasure resorts and 
fishing and hunting grounds. Besides this long 
trip there are many shorter voyages, each full of 
curious interest to the Eastern and the Southern 
tourist. From Cleveland very fine large boats 
that are almost literal copies of the Sound boats 
run every night to Detroit, making a voyage 
quite as interesting in its way as the trip by 
Fall River. The boats of the Detroit and 
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WESTERN RIVER BOAT. 


Within a few years regular passenger boats, 
both side-wheel and propellers, have been 
placed on the lakes, and now every port on our 
inland seas can be easily reached by passenger 
steamers from Buffalo, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

On the St. Lawrence we share with our 
Canadian friends one of the most charming 
water-parks in the world, and countless little 
voyages of pleasure may be taken in both great 
and small boats along placid waters among a 
thousand islands of summer idleness. Nowhere 
can be found better short water trips than along 
this wonderful river and on the waters of Lake 
Ontario. The shortest portage from salt water is 
across New York to Buffalo, From this port the 
steamers of the Lake Superior Transit Company 
sail west through Lake Erie, past Detroit and 
through St. Clair lake and river, across Lake 
Huron, and northward through the “Soo” 
to Lake Superior, or by the Straits of Macki- 
nac west and south through Lake Michigan. 
The longest voyage without change of boat is 
from Buffalo to Duluth, and takes about five 
days. It isperhaps the most notable and pictur- 
esque fresh water voyage in the world, and in- 
cludes the passage of two rivers and three of the 
Vou. XXXVIII.—47. 


Cleveland Navigation Company connect with 
steamers for ports on Lake Huron, with boats 
for Milwaukee and Chicago and other Lake 
Michigan ports, and also for ports on Lake 
Superior. 

The steamships of the Lake Superior Transit 
Company have their eastern point of departure 
at Buffalo and go direct to Lake Superior and 
as far west as Duluth, giving a number of 
voyages over these unsalted seas, where the 
sea gull seems at home and the tingling 
breath of the plains sweeps over icy waters. 
So far this pleasure travel seems to have been 
confined to the people of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
western New York, and Indiana. Lake Su- 
perioris only a geographical term to millions of 
our people, and the idea that there are splendid 
voyages in the Northwest will be new to thou- 
sands who travel west by rail. The shipyards 
at Cleveland and Buffalo turn out every year 
larger and larger steamers, which are in every 
respect sea-going crafts and as well adapted to 
their waters as any that steer along our coasts. 
The traffic through the ship canal at Sault 
Ste. Marie during the last season of seven 
months amounted to 6,419,273 tons, valued at 














A LAKE 


$92,293,000, a tonnage exceeding that of the 
Suez Canal for a whole year. There is now a 
disposition to put on larger and finer boats for 
passenger service, and as facilities for business 
create business, there is reason to believe that 
there will be every year a larger number who 
voyage upon our great inland waters. If any 
man wishes to see a peculiar and interesting 
part of the country, and can for once forego 
this miserable desire to “ get on,” let him steer 
west from Buffalo or Cleveland for any of the 
lake ports beyond Detroit. The voyage can 
be made long or short, for one day or for five, for 
there are railroad connections at every large 
port, and one may return to the cars and dis- 
comfort at almost every hour of the longest 
voyage. If wise he will stay by the ship and 
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learn more of the country than ever can be 
learned from a car window. 

Westward, on the Pacific coast, notable voy- 
ages can be made both south and north that 
will give a great variety of climate and coast 
scenery. Steamers now make excursions from 
‘Tacoma, Washington Territory, to Alaska, giv- 
ing a round trip of eleven days past a coast 
rivaling in scenery anything in Norway and 
making it possible to see the glaciers meet the 
sea in Alaska fiords. 

The writer in visiting London for the first 
time, many years ago, took an early opportunity 
to try a voyage by the penny boats on the 
Thames. The experience was discouraging. 
The boats were simply long decked canoes of 
iron, with a little engine in the middle, and with 
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no shelter whatever for the passengers packed 
like sheep on the bare deck. Several years 
after, a visit was again made to these boats to 
see if there had been any improvement. There 
was none. The same burly captains stood on 
the paddle-boxes waving their hands to the 
helmsmen, who stood where they could see 
nothing ahead; the same boys screamed to 
the engineers to “ stop ’er, back ’er”; the same 
uncomfortable seats for but a fifth of the pas- 
sengers; the same wretched crowds on the 
cheerless deck suffocated by the smoke and 
pelted by the rain. On asking one of the cap- 
tains why hiscom- 
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ships have been recently added to our coast- 
wise fleets, while in the West some excellent 
new boats have been placed on the more 
popular river routes. 

In considering these boats, the Western river 
boats deserve attention because they are the 
most distinctively American and because they 
surmount more difficulties of navigation than are 
ever encountered by deep water crafts. On an- 
other page is an ideal section of a river boat 
showing the proportions of the hull to the “ top- 
hamper.” ‘The waters are always shoal, par- 
ticularly on the upper Ohio and Mississippi, 





pany did not put 
on better boats 
when they built 
new ones, a sin- 
gular answer was 
given: ‘“ What ’s 
the good o’ im- 
provin’ the boats 
when we ’ve got 
the old patterns ?” 

Here is just 








the difference be- 
tween the Amer- 
ican and_ the 
European _ boat- 
builder. ‘The pat- 
terns make the 
smallest item in 
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the cost of an iron 





vessel, yet to save 
a fraction of a 
penny in_ the 
pound the Eng- 
lish builders some- 
times forego all 
attempts at im- 
provements. It is 
safe to say that in this country the cost of pat- 
terns is seldom considered, for sister ships are 
not by any means common. The aim is always 
to make something better—to make every 
new boat faster, safer, more comfortable, or in 
some way better adapted to the waters it is to 
traverse or the traffic itis to serve. This inde- 
pendence of tradition, this continual seeking 
after improvement, is particularly noticeable 
just now, for within the past year or two a 
number of boats have been launched that for 
speed, capacity, and comfort, and for novelty 
and beauty of design, are worthy of careful atten- 
tion. The older routes on the Sound are em- 
ploying larger and finer boats, and the famous 
boats of the Hudson have increased in speed 
and comfort. A number of new and very large 
ferry-boats and transfer steamers have been 
built on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and on 
the lakes, and many new and very fine steam- 
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and the problem is to carry a great burden at 
good speed over these quiet yet treacherous 
waters. The boat must be broad, shallow, and 
flat. It sprung originally from a flatboat, and, 
like such a boat, its weights must be evenly dis- 
tributed so that all parts may have an equal 
duty. The depth of hold, six to ten feet, 
seems very small for such a lofty structure ; but 
the waters are smooth and the hull may be 
submerged with safety close up to the deck. In 
the stern-wheel boats the amount of overhang 
given tothe deck is small because the aim seems 
to be to make a long and narrow boat in pref- 
erence to a wide one. ‘The section shows the 
position of the two engines, which are placed 
one on each side, at the extreme edge of the 
boat. If the boat has side-wheels, each wheel 
is independent, and is moved by a separate en- 
gine, so that the wheels can be used in steering. 
This is essential in our very crooked rivers and 
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in handling the boat at landings. If the boat 
has a stern-wheel the two engines work together 
and are controlled from the center of the engine- 
room. The boilers are always placed in the 
center of the boat, and the two tall smokestacks 
are set on each side to distribute the weight. 
This section is, however, misleading in one 
respect. The engines and boilers are really 
wide apart, the boilers being placed quite for- 
ward of the center while the engines are at 
the stern. ‘This also is to distribute the weights 
over the long and shallow hull. With this 
section is another, giving a cross-section of 
the Puritan. A comparison of the two sec- 
tions will be interesting, as showing the pro- 
portions of the hulls to the houses or decks. 
The usual dimensions of a first-class side- 
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wheel boat for the Mississippi are as follows: 
The hull, which may be of wood or steel, is 
300 feet long, 50 feet wide, with 9 feet depth of 
hold. ‘The boat draws 1o feet of water loaded 
and 4 feet light. ‘The main deck overhangs 
the hull for the greater part of the length and 
is usually ninety feet wide, or twenty feet wider 
on each side than the hull. It will be seen 
that the boat is practically a long, shallow flat- 
boat, and to give it strength and stiffness it must 
be tied together by some overhead system of 
framing. In Eastern boats the same thing is 
accomplished by massive timbers, or “hog 
frames.” In river boats heavy rods and chains 
are used in connection with upright struts of 
wood. This simple device of tying the two 
ends together seems to accomplish its purpose 
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perfectly, and the hull is sufficiently strong and 
stiff for the smooth waters on which it moves. 
In a sea-way the boat would be unseaworthy 
and would soon break in two. This has hap- 
pened on the river, when boats have been 
caught on a bar and the receding water has 
left the center resting firmly and the bow and 
stern unsupported. In such wrecks the hog 
chains break and the boat falls apart. Many 
curious stories have been told of the ingenious 
devices resorted to by Western captains to pre- 
vent such wrecks. Finding their boatsaground, 
with the water falling, they have attempted to 
sustain the unsupported parts with piles driven 
in the river bottom and with heaps of logs 
and freight thrown under the hull. So elastic 
are these long, shallow hulls that it is not un- 
common to lift them bodily over a shoal 
or bar by pushing stout poles or spars into 
the river bottom and then “jumping” them 
over by means of tackle, very much as a boy 
might vault over a ditch by means of a stout 
pole. 

In point of design the hulls of these more 
recent river boats are quite equal, within the 
limits of their duty, to the fine boats of the 
East. An effort has been made to secure as 
high speed as may be consistent with capacity 
and a perfectly flat bottom. ‘The lines are long 
and easy and the bows sharp. ‘The sides are 
straight and are drawn in very gradually towards 
the square stern. In stern-wheel boats the 
guards do not overhang much. In side- 
wheel boats the guards are wide 
enough to inclose the paddle- 
boxes. Thereisa very slight _ 
sheer, or rise, at the bows 5 o_o 
and a smaller rise at the eu”. 
stern, so that the deck is prac- mm, 4 
tically level. When loaded, the Ss 
guards are close to the water, and 
it is only when the boat is docked 
that any idea of the shape of the hull 
can be gained. 

On this long, flat hull is erected a 
saloon deck extending nearly the whole 
length of the boat, and onit are placed tworows 
ofstaterooms, one on each side, with doors open- 
ing into the saloon and also upon the narrow 
gallery, or deck, outside. ‘The saloon is always 
of the entire length of the house, giving a fine, 
large, well-lighted room that is used in part 
for a dining-room and in part for a general 
meeting-room for the passengers. Above this 
deck is an upper deck, or “roof,” and on this 
is placed a smaller house for the accommoda- 
tion of the officers of the boat; above this, 
in the center of the boat, is the lofty wheel- 
house, which is always entirely inclosed in 
glass, that the pilot may have an unobstructed 
view in every direction. Swinging gang-planks, 
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or landing stages, handled by steam-power, 
steam capstans, and electric search-lights that 
may be controlled from the pilot-house, are 
among the more recent improvements added 
to the boats. The freight capacity of such a 
boat is estimated at 1500 tons, and there are 
about 70 staterooms, with accommodations 
for 140 passengers. ‘The two engines have 26- 
inch cylinders, with 10-feet strokes, and are of 
3000 horse-power. The cost of such a boat, 
furnished and ready for service, will vary, ac- 
cording to the finish, from $100,000 to $120,- 































ooo, and such a 
boat is good for 
from 12 to 18 years’ 
service. ‘The pict- 
ure of a_ typical 
stern-wheel boat on 
page 361 is from 
a photograph of a 
boat now in use. 
In facility in 
handling, and in 
speed and capacity, 
these boats are un- 
doubtedly the best and cheapest river boats 
ever designed. ‘They do not look very ship- 
shape to Eastern eyes; yet the fact remains that 
they do the business cheaply and with reason- 
able speed. While it is quite possible that they 
might be a little more substantial, still they 
are the best boats ever built for their service 
and climate. If any criticism might be made 
it would be in the color. White is not the best 
color for a soft-coal boat. It might also be 
wished that the profusion of scroll-saw work 
might give place to something more simple 
and not quite so dangerous in case of fire. 
Upon the lakes both side-wheel boats and 
propellers are used for passenger service. The 
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propellers do not differ materially from the 
coastwise steamships, except that the state- 
rooms are all on the upper deck and the pilot- 
house is placed almost at the very bows of the 
boat. The side-wheel boats recently placed 1n 
the line between Cleveland and Detroit are 
essentially copies of the Fall River boats, and 
are sumptuously furnished night boats. Among 
the new boats on the lakes may be mentioned 
a very large transfer boat for use at Detroit. 
It is an iron boat, having both paddles and 
screws, and is of massive construction to enable 
it to break through the ice. The deck is fitted 
with two tracks, and will carry two locomotives 
and four passenger cars on each track. 

In the East the most interesting new boats 
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STAIRCASE AND BULKHEAD OF THE “ PURITAN.” 


are the Sound steamers Puritan, Connecticut, and 
City of Worcester, the Hudson River boat Mew 
York, the passenger transfer boat Monmouth, 
and the ferry-boat Bergen. The ferry-boat Ber- 
gen, built of steel at Newburg, is 200 feet long, 
with 37 feet beam, and with a hold of 17 feet 
depth. The deck overhangs the hull andissixty- 
two feet wide in the center. The boatis interest- 
ing on account of its peculiar motive power. 
There are two screws, one at each end of the 
boat, designed to be used both at once. The 
motive power is a triple-expansion engine, and 
is placed fore and aft. The three cylinders are 
respectively 18 inches, 27 inches, and 42 inches 
in diameter, with a stroke of two feet. The shaft 
extends the whole length of the boat and con- 


























nects both screws, one pulling, the other 
pushing the boat at the same time. This pe- 
culiar form of motive power has made it 
possible to construct a boat with clear cabins 
on each side and with a wider roadway for 
teams in the middle. The cabins are each 137 
feet long, 16 feet wide amidships, and 14% 
feet high. In the center, to break the long 
room into two smaller rooms, open screens and 
archways are introduced. ‘The windows are in 
groups of three, and are of large plate-glass — 
the most noticeable feature of the decoration. 
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usual massive overhead framing, at a very great 
gain in the appearance of the boat. The boat 
is 311 feet long on the main deck, the hull be- 
ing 40 feet wide and the deck 74 feet wide 
in the center. It draws only six feet, and is of 
1552tons burden. Being designed only for pas- 
sengers it has no staterooms, and the three decks 
are left as clear as possible. The house, or sa- 
loon, on the main deck is very light and open, 
the sides being wholly of glass. The dining 
room is on this deck aft, and is one of the most 
beautiful rooms afloat, as there is an unob- 
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“Steamboat decoration” has become a by- 
word, by reason of the complete lack of 
artistic feeling in its treatment. In many of 
the new boats there is a noticeable departure 
from the carpenter work of the past, and in the 
Bergen the decorations have been intrusted to 
one of the leading art firms of New York, and 
the result of their work is most interesting. The 
color in the ladies’ cabin is cream and gold, 
with a deep frieze in a wreath pattern, while 
the ceiling is of a mosaic design. ‘The seats 
are in the form of antique settles, and are made 
of mahogany. At the transom-lights is fine 
stained-glass. ‘The work is harmonious and 
artistic and in keeping with its place. 

The Hudson River boat Mew York is the 
finest American example of a passenger day 
boat afloat, and is probably the most beautiful 
river boat, designed for passengers only, in the 
world, The hull is of iron, and was built at 
Wilmington, Delaware, in 1887. The use of 
iron enabled the builders to dispense with the 
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structed view on every side. The house on the 
second deck gives a circular saloon formed 
with low windows, and in the rear of this sa- 
loon are small drawing-rooms with long win- 
dows intended for the use of passengers who 
wish private rooms during the trip. Aft is a 
covered deck, while above is the hurricane 
deck, open for the entire length of the house, 
and giving a promenade 200 feet long and 70 
feet wide. 

In the decoration there is a complete depart- 
ure from the conventional steamboat style that 
still rages on the Western river boats. ‘The in- 
terior finish is in ash and mahogany, and is 
quiet and artistic. ‘The dome lights and tran- 
soms are of rich mosaic glass in admirable 
keeping with the woodwork. Each of the 
drawing-rooms is decorated in a different 
scheme of colors, and all are furnished in good 
taste. 

The motive power is a beam engine of the 
usual type with a feathering paddle-wheel. 








The wheels are 
placed aft of the 
center, and are 
thirty feet in di- 
ameter with a 
bearing only on 
the hull. By means 
of radial rods oper- 
ated by an eccen- 
tric at the outer 
end of the shaft 
the twelve steel 
buckets are  ar- 
rangedtoenter and 
leave the water 
“feathered,” or on 
the edge. ‘This 
prevents the dis- 
agreeable jarring 
motion sometimes 
to be noticed on 
boats using large 
wheels with fixed 














floats. 
The new Sound 
steamer Connect- 


icut was built at 
Noank, Connect- 
icut, in 1888, and 
| isof wood, with the usual 

massive overhead fram- 
ing. The hull departs 
somewhat from the usual 
type, as it has long bow 
lines extending nearly 
half the length of the 
boat, with rather sharp 
stern lines, and a short, 
parallel body in the 
center. The forward part 
of the hull is designed 
to carry nearly all the 
freight burden, as_ the 
freight deck is forward 
of the wheels. Within 
the hull are five water- 
tight bulkheads. ‘The 
general arrangement of 
the saloons and cabins is 
the same as on the older 
boats of the Providence 
and Stonington Steam- 
ship Company, except 
that the café and lunch- 
room are placed on the quarter deck near 
the main entrance, while the ladies’ cabin 
is still farther aft at the stern. A stairway 
in the café leads to the dining-saloon below. 
The saloon deck and the gallery decks have 
staterooms the entire length on each side, 
the main saloon being 280 feet long and 25 
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feet high. The staterooms, 190 in number, 
are of the usual type, and, with the berths 
in the cabin, give accommodations to 600 
passengers. In external appearance the boat 
is very attractive, while the interior deco- 
rations are simple and in quiet good taste. 
The boat is 358 feet 6 inches long over all, 
and 87 feet wide at the guards. 

This boat is specially interesting on account of 
itsmotive power, which consists of a compound 
direct-acting oscillating engine. The two cy]l- 
inders are inclined and placed opposite each 
other, the pistons being connected directly 
with the crank shaft. The high-pressure cyl- 
inder is 56 inches and the low-pressure cylin- 
der 104 inches in diameter. It is the largest 
oscillating engine ever built, and is estimated 
to develop six thousand horse-power. The ad- 
vantages of this type of engine are less weight 
and a great gain in room, as the engine is quite 
low in the hull, and thus gives more room in 
the saloon above. 

Among the recent boats added to the fleet 
on New York Bay is the Monmouth, built in 
Philadelphia for the Central Railroad Company 
of New Jersey, and her sister boat the Sandy 
Hook. ‘The Monmouth plies between New 
York and the Sandy Hook terminus of the 
Central Railroad 
of New Jersey. 

The trip _ lasts 

only an hour, and |}. 
the Monmouth and | ¥« 
the Sandy Hook 
are practically 
passenger transfer 
boats. The Mon- 
mouth is of iron, 
250 feet long, 35 
feet wide, and 
draws only 10 feet. 
There are two 
decks inclosed for- 
wardand provided 
with many large 
windows, so that 
practically the |g 
main and saloon 
decks are inclosed 

in glass, giving a 

fine view on every 

side, with ample 
protection from 

the weather. The 
interior fittings are 

in hard woods, 

and the decora- 
tions are quiet and 
in good _ taste. 
One peculiar feat- 
ure is the con- 
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struction of fine drawing-rooms 
or day staterooms furnished as 
parlors. ‘These rooms are leased 
by the year, each tenant hav- 
ing his own key, so that on his 
daily trips he has a room on 
the boat for the exclusive use 
of himself and family. Each 
room is handsomely decorated 
and furnished in good taste. 
The boat is interesting not only 
as an example of a fine sea- 
going day boat fitted with 
every possible luxury and com- 
fort for the use of her pas- 
sengers, but also as a departure 
from the conventional paddle- 
boat. ‘The motive power con- 
sists of twin screws, each driven 
by a vertical triple expansion 
engine. ‘The united power is 
about 3000 horse-power, and 
the boat has a regular speed 
of 184% knots. The twin screws 
and separate engines are also 
found useful as an aid to the 
rudder in docking or other- 
wise handling the boat. 

The new steamer Puritan, 
of the Fall River line, is the 
largest and in every respect 
the finest boat of its class ever 
built. It marks a great ad- 
vance in the art of boat-building, and its in- 
terior fittings and decoration indicate a wholly 
new departure in this line of work. 
boat-builders have had scant respect for the 
traditions of their trade, and while our boats 
have shown great originality in construction, 
there has been too much conservatism in the 
matter of interior decoration. ‘The first build- 
ers were more carpenters than decorators, and 
later builders have clung to the scroll-saw and 
bracket style too long. In the Puritan, as in 
the Bergen, an effort has been made to pro- 
duce a boat that shall be artistic as well 
seaworthy, and the result is very satisfactory. 
The boat itself is of grand proportions, and 
while it follows the general plan of the four- 
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While our feature is the absence of 
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deck boats, it varies sufficiently to give it a 
character of its own. The most noticeable 
the conventional 
paddle-boxes, the wheels being inclosed 
the house. Another feature is the covering 
of the working beam by a dome above the 
hurricane deck. All the decks, except the first, 
give a free promenade by means of galleries 
outside or over the wheels the entire length of 
the boat, excepting the space occupied by the 
boats on the hurricane deck. 

The hull was built at Chester, Pennsylvania, 
in 1888, and the boat was fitted with engines 
and the decks and houses built and decorated 
in New York in the winter of 1888-89. The 
hull has a double bottom extending on the side 
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up to the water- 
line. In this space 
are fifty-two com- 
partments, while 
the inner hull is 
divided into seven 
compartments by 
water-tight bulk- 
heads. ‘lo give an 
idea of the grand 
proportions of this 
great boat it may 
be noted that the 
hull is 404 feet long 
on the water-line 
and 420 feet long 
over all, 52 feet 
wide, 21 feet 6 
inches deep, and 
draws 13 feet of 
water when load- 
ed. The decks are 
much wider, being 
at the center grt feet 
wide and inclosing 
the wheels. The 
four decks are un- 
usually high, and, 
measuring from 
the bottom of the 
keel to the top of 
the dome over the 
working beam, the 
boat is 70 feet high. 
With all these im- 
mense proportions 
the boatis graceful, 
and to the nautical 
eye accustomed to 
our built-up boats 
looks safe, handy, 
and seaworthy. 
Passing through 
the Sound, where 
its proportions can 
be seen to advan- 
tage, its enormous 
bulk will present a 
sight unlike anything in European waters. By 
night its rows of windows, tier on tier, will 
shine upon the waters like a white phantom 
with myriad electric eyes drifting in silence 
along our coasts. 

The general arrangement of the saloons does 
not differ greatly from that of the older Sound 
boats, except that everything is upon a grander 
scale. ‘The entrance on the main deck, with 
its lofty ceiling, wide stairways, and liberal 
doors, gives an impression of spaciousness that 
is wholly new afloat. ‘This generosity of space 
is in key with American demands. There is 
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something in the spaciousness of the land that 
makes our people demand largeness and gen- 
erosity in the way of public accommodations. 
‘The genius of our people runs more and more 
to Puritans and drawing-room cars, where there 
is room enough and to spare. This sense of 
bigness on the Puritan is not mere bigness and 
emptiness. A cathedral may be grand as well 
as lofty if its proportions are right, and it seems 
on this monster boat, with its lofty ceilings and 
ample saloons, that the builders knew whereof 
they wrought. There is size and space, yet by 
reason of the proportions and the treatment of 
the decoration there is also that sense of repose 
and general personal comfort so dear to the 
American heart. 

The boat is distinctively a night boat. Its 
voyage begins before sunset and often ends be- 
fore sunrise, and its sleeping accommodations 
must be ample and comfortable. It is safe to 
say that on the Puritan more attention has been 
paid to the lighting, heating, and ventilation of 
the rooms and the general comfort of the trav- 
eler who sleeps upon the Sound than on any 
other boat ever launched. ‘There are 355 state- 
rooms, many of them being regular chambers, 
with large windows, mirrors, and complete 
chamber furniture precisely as in a first-class 
dwelling-house. ‘The entire boat, including 
berths in the cabin, gives sleeping accommo- 
dations for 1200 passengers. ‘To place so many 
staterooms on the boat it was necessary to 
arrange them in rows. ‘This has been done be- 
fore on the Sound boats, but it has one very 
serious objection, and that is the want of light 
and air. Some of the older boats even had 
staterooms in the middle of the saloon, where 
absolutely no light or air could be obtained. 
On the /uritan this matter appears to have 
been carefully considered, and every stateroom 
has free ventilation by means of large transoms 
opening to the outer air, ‘This is accomplished 
by covering the outside rooms with roofs, 
thereby leaving a space between the under 
side of the deck above and the roofs of these 
outer rooms. The rain cannot beat into this 
space, nor can any room be entered by the 
transoms, and yet there is a free circulation of 
air and plenty of light for the interior rooms 
next to the saloon. There will be no state- 
rooms in the middle of the boat, thus doing 
away with all the dark rooms. 

The decoration of the boat is in the style 
of the Italian Renaissance, the ornamentation 
being brought out by judicious gilding on an 
ivory-white ground. The railings of the gal- 
leries in the saloon are of wrought iron in 
the same general style, and all the interior 
woodwork is of the best quality and of the 
finest finish. The masts, which in the older 
boats were often overdecorated where they 














passed through the saloon, are in the Puritan 
of steel, and serve as ventilators, as well as 
supports for the electric-light fixtures. In 
point of fire protection, safety, and sanitary 
arrangements the boat is superior to anything 
yet built in this country, so that the boat is 
a perfect and complete hotel afloat, and as 
comfortable, safe, and luxurious as any con- 
veyance on land or sea. 

The motive power is of the usual beam en- 
gine type, except that it is a compound engine, 
the two cylinders being placed fore and aft, 
and connected with the working beam over- 
head. The high-pressure cylinder is 75 inches 
in diameter with g feet stroke, and the low- 
pressure cylinder is 110 inches with 14 feet 
stroke, and the engine is designed to develop 
7500 horse-power, at a steam pressure of 110 
pounds per square inch. ‘The wheels are 35 
feet in diameter with steel “ feathering ” buck- 
ets 14 feet long and 5 feet deep. The accom- 
panying pictures give an excellent idea of this 
grand boat, with some suggestions as to her in- 
terior fittings. One picture may also serve to 
show the massive proportions of the engine 
and the working beam. 

Among the Sound boats the City of Worces- 
ter, of the Norwich line, was one of the first to 
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depart from the 
older type of night 
boats. This steam- 

er was built in 
Wilmington, Del- 
aware, in 1881, 
and has an iron 
hull 328 feet long, 
46 feet wide, and 
1414 feet deep. 
The gross tonnage 

is 1921 tons, and 
the boat draws 
when loaded to 
feet 3 inches, ‘The 
City of Worcester | 
is interesting be- | 
cause it was, when 
launched, regard- 
ed as the finest 
boat built for our Eastern waters. There are 
two decks above the main deck, and the sa- 
loons and cabins are arranged on a plan 
that undoubtedly suggested the arrangement 
of some of our later boats. ‘The entrance, at 
the usual place just abaft the wheels, leads 
to the main deck saloon, and from this sa- 
loon a grand staircase, that occupies a place 
usually assigned to the ladies’ cabin, leads to 
the saloon deck. ‘The grand saloon extends 
the entire length of the house, with a single 
row of staterooms on each side as far as the 
engine-well. ‘This saloon has no gallery and 
makes a low, dome-lighted room that is far 
more cozy and homelike than the saloons 
on longer boats. Forward of the engine is 
a saloon having a gallery for upper state- 
rooms and arranged for a dining-saloon, This 
plan of placing the dining-room upstairs is 
certainly more agreeable, as the saloon is 
large, lofty, well lighted, and well ventilated. 
The City of Worcester was one of the first boats 
to use electric lights and one of the first boats 
to substitute hard wood for the old style 
of painted pine. «The decorative woodwork is 
all in hard woods, and inlaid in excellent de- 
signs and decorated in good taste. In point of 
speed, comfort, and decoration this boat was 
really the pioneer of the splendid new fleet 
headed by the /uritan, 

It is not easy to predict what is to be the 
future of this great boating interest. We have 
over twenty thousand miles of steam naviga- 
tion, we have original and enterprising boat- 
builders, and an enormous traveling public. 
We have had in the past a phenomenal fleet 
of steamboats, particularly on our Western 
rivers, and yet the business has been greatly 
depressed, and there are fewer boats afloat to- 
day than twenty years ago. Moreover,— and 
this is the most serious matter of all,— our canals 
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are being abandoned year by year. While fought to destroy a vital water route. Fortu- 
Europe spends millions on canals and water- nately, the English generals who planned in 


ways, while France is trying to make every 


London thus to cut the country in two failed, 


little stream navigable, and England is trying and yet to-day we are abandoning our canals 


to turn her interior cities into sea- 


and see our great 





ports, we permit our canals to fill 


internal steam navi- 





up or foolishly give 
them away to impe- 
cunious railroads for 
road-beds. Is it wise ? 
Are we safe in trusting 
all our freight busi- 
ness to railroad cor- 
porations ? ‘To-day 
we can, if the need 
come, send gun-boats 
inland from the Del- 
aware to New York Bay. If we 
permit the railroads to destroy the 
business of the canal between our 
ship-yards and our navy yards, we 
may be sure that in every European 
War office the fact of our folly is 












gation system decay 
without a thought of 
the consequences. 

On the other hand— 
for there is a brighter 
side to every picture — 
there is a disposition 
among the traveling 
public to demand 
larger, finer, and safer 
boats everywhere. We 
are being taught by 
English tourists who 
visit us how to see our 
own country. We may 
complacently talk of 
our limited trains and 








carefully noted for future reference. 
Once Great Britain fought a great 
battle to destroy the water route 
that connects the port of New York with the 
back door of New England. Saratoga was 
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all that. Every for- 
eigner who visits us 
asks first of all for our 
steamboat routes, because our lake, river, and 
Sound boats are known of all the world. 


Charles Barnard. 
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THE ADVANCE IN STEAMBOAT DECORATION. 


NLY a few years ago it seemed 
as though sordid ugliness was 
nowhere so firmly intrenched as 
in our ferry-boats, while the 
“floating palaces” on which 
we betook ourselves to Albany 

or Newport were synonyms for the most 

pretentious bad taste. There could not be a 

clearer sound of our progress in art than the 

fact that both these classes of boats are now 
being built to satisfy a cultivated eye as well 
as to transport a comfort-loving body with 
safety and speed. 

The most conspicuous example of a desire 

to put really good decorative work into a 

steamboat interior is the Puritan of the Fall 








River line. The first step—and the most 
novel that could have been taken—was to 
select an artist of experience and skill and 
give him complete control of the task. Every 
item in the decoration and furnishing of the 
Puritan has been conceived by Mr. Frank Hill 
Smith, and designed and carried out under 
his careful superintendence. The success which 
he has achieved in a field where no precedents 
guided him certainly deserves great praise. I 
do not mean judged simply by the standard 
set by the boat-interiors of other days—this 
would be no test at all; I mean judged by the 
same standard we should use if a luxurious 
home or great public building were in ques- 
tion. It may be thought by some that soberer 
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colors and a smaller amount of ornamental 
detail would be more appropriate in so utili- 
tarian an interior, Mr. Smith’s scheme show- 
ing only white and very pale colors and a 
profuse employment of gold as well as of 
carven or molded decoration in low relief. But 
the American people are accustomed in these 
great inland vessels to awkward attempts at 
ball-room effects, and will unquestionably be 
better pleased with this artistic version of the 
same idea than with any other kind of treat- 
ment that could have been chosen ; and, after 
all, the critic’s place is not to weigh an artist’s 
conception in the balance of other person’s 
tastes, but to accept it frankly and only dis- 
cuss the quality of its expression. 

The first point of excellence to be empha- 
sized is that Mr. Smith gives us no mere heter- 
ogeneous assemblage of pretty patterns and 
tints, but a systematic scheme of adornment, 
based on architectural principles, coherent 
throughout, carefully studied in all its varied 
details, and executed with technical skill. 
Italian Renaissance forms served as his inspi- 
ration, and every item from end to end of his 
elaborate work is harmonious in character and 
as well adapted in scale as in motive to the 
exact place it holds. 

Reaching the quarter-deck we find the walls 
divided into panels by fluted pilasters which 
support a dignified frieze in low relief. ‘The 
panels are filled with half-draped floating female 
figures, in very low relief, which were modeled 
by the well-known sculptor Mr. Donoghue. 
These figures are of an ivory-white tone, 
relieved against a pale yellow background. 
All the architectural features are likewise ivory- 
toned and are lavishly gilded, The ordinary 
staterooms are finished throughout in wood, 
painted white, and perfectly plain. ‘The larger 
roomsare simply but prettily decorated in white, 
and the tender tones of blue, yellowish pink, and 
yellow everywhere employed, with less use of 
gold than appears in the saloons. The dining- 
room is dignified and attractive, and even the 
barber-shop has neither been neglected by 
the artist nor over-adorned. But, of course, the 
center of interest is the main saloon with its 
encircling gallery leading to the upper tier of 
staterooms. Here the festal effect of Mr. Smith’s 
scheme is most strikingly apparent, and, when 
the great space is lighted by its multitude of 
incandescent burners, the “ average citizen” 
will have his love for a gay and luxurious- 
looking environment fully met, while a more 
critical eye will be disturbed by no heavy ex- 
cess or trivial fantasticality. It is impossible to 
dwell here upon the details of this saloon, which 
1s covered with a pale-blue ceiling, while a red 
carpet gives it warmth and richness. I can 
only say a word about the wrought-iron screens 
VoL. XXXVIITI.— 49. 
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which, supported by solid gilded piers, form 


the gallery rail, ‘Their design is extremely 
graceful, and, fortunately, they are not gilded, 
but left black to bring a needed accent of vigor 
and decision into the pale delicacy of the gen- 
eral scheme. Still more attractive and much 
more original than this railing are the iron- 
work supports for the electric lights, forming 
coronals around the masts and extending up- 
ward to the gilded capitals, that give the masts 
an architectural character, in graceful spirals 
from which the lights project at varied angles. 
Unfortunately our little illustration does not 
show how beautiful and dignified yet extremely 
effective these fixtures really are; but the gen- 
eral character of their design can be appreci- 
ated, and the good sense and good taste which 
have known how to serve a novel practical 
purpose thoroughly well by means of a novel 
and expressive manner of treatment. 

In the Mew York, the new day boat of 
the Albany line, we find agreeable rooms, sen- 
sibly treated in those dark tones which were 
altogether desirable when service in the hot 
hours of summer was to be considered, The 
walls are paneled to the top with ash, and the 
carpets are green; and while the details can 
hardly be called artistic in treatment, the gen- 
eral color-effect is charming, except as regards 
the tones supplied by stained glass of rather 
crude and glaring tints. 

But perhaps the most wholly satisfactory 
piece of decoration that has yet been set afloat 
is found— shall I be believed?—#in a ferry- 
boat designed to carry the long-suffering “ sub- 
urban resident” upon his daily trips from 
Hoboken to New York. The Sergen being 
a screw instead of a side-wheel steamer, the 
cabins run through from end to end; and the 
purely utilitarian reasons which prescribed her 
external lines have resulted in an imposing 
perspective of singularly graceful curvature. 
There would have been some monotony, 
however, had the whole length been left un- 
broken ; so the artist skillfully divided it by the 
projecting screens shown in our picture, which 
cut the walls into three compartments without 
at all interfering with convenience or the free- 
dom of the eye. The central compartment is 
much shorter than the others, and its decora- 
tion is emphasized by a large mirror against 
the inner wall and a more elaborate window 
than those on either side. All the windows are 
grouped in threes — a vast improvement upon 
the old uniform rows. The walls in the women’s 
cabin are wainscoted with oak and then 
painted a neutral grayish green with a band of 
simple Renaissance decoration in white and 
a little gold. Parallel with the window tops 
runs a cornice-strip of oak, and above this 
again is a simple painted frieze. The faces of 
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the ceiling-beams are white touched with gold 
and the sunk panels between repeat the tone 
of the oak. The seats are mahogany with 
arms of cherry. The windows are of plain 
glass, but have small spaces at the top and 
sides filled with olive-green glass of two shades 
set in delicate ornamental leadings; and more 
of this glass gives a desirable touch of color in 
the lights above the wing-decks at each end. 
‘The men’s cabin is more simply but as taste- 
fully treated. ‘The only features which are not 
as good as the rest are the electric lights; but 
these are unobtrusive, and nowhere can we 
find a hint of vulgarity, ostentation, or inap- 
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RHE air was tremulous with 
4), farewells. ‘The regiment, 
% recruited within sight of 
the steeples of Waterville, 
and for three months in 
camp just outside the city, 
was to march the next 
morning. Aseries of great 
battles had weakened the Federal armies and 
the authorities at Washington had ordered all 
available men to the front. 

The camp was to be broken up at an early 
hour, after which the regiment would march 
through the city to the depot to take the 
cars. The streets along the route of the march 
were already being decorated with flags and 
garlands. ‘The city that afternoon was full of 
soldiers enjoying their last leave of absence. 
The liquor shops were crowded with parties of 
them drinking with their friends, while others 
in threes and fours, with locked arms, paraded 
the streets singing patriotic songs, sometimes 
in rather maudlin voices, for to-day in every 
saloon a soldier may enter citizens vied for the 
privilege of treating him to the best in the 
house. No man in a blue coat was suffered to 
pay for anything. 

For the most part, however, the men were 
sober enough over their leave-taking. One saw 
everywhere soldiers and civilians, strolling in 
pairs, absorbed in earnest talk. They are 
brothers maybe who have come away from 
the house to be alone with each other, while 
they talk of family affairs and exchange last 
charges and promises as to what is to be done 
if anything happens. Or perhaps they are 
business partners, and the one who has put the 
country’s business before his own is giving his 
last counsels as to how the store or the shop 
shall be managed in his absence. Many of the 
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propriate ornament; nor anywhere a touch of 
crude ugliness—even the placards on the 
walls are engrossed in simple gold letters and 
framed in oak. ‘These rooms, in short, which 
owe their excellence to the firm of artists that 
Mr. Louis C. Tiffany directs, might be shown 
to a foreigner to prove that the American 
people love not only cleanliness and decency, 
but beauty too, and know the difference between 
appropriate and inappropriate kinds of beauty. 
Need I point a contrast by explaining what a 
foreigner must have thought who stepped from 
his ocean steamer into a ferry-boat of the ancient 
pattern ? 
M. G. van Rensselaer, 
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blue-clad men have women with them, and 
these are the couples that the people often- 
est turn to look at. The girl who has a 
soldier lover is the envy of her companions 
to-day as she walks by his side. Her proud 
eyes challenge all who come, saying, “See, 
this is my hero. I am the one he loves.” 

You could easily tell when it was a wife and 
not a sweetheart whom the soldier had with 
him. ‘There was no challenge in the eyes of 
the wife. Young romance shed none of its 
glamour on the sacrifice she was making for 
her native land. It was only because they 
could not bear to sit any longer looking at 
each other in the house that she and her 
husband had come out to walk. 

In the residence parts of the town family 
groups were gathered on shady piazzas, a blue- 
coated figure the center of each. They were 
trying to talk cheerfully, making an @ffort even 
to laugh a little. Now and then one of the 
women stole unobserved from the circle, but 
her bravely smiling face as she presently re- 
turned gave no inkling of the flood of tears 
that had eased her heart in some place apart. 
The young soldier himself was looking a little 
pale and nervous with all his affected good 
spirits, and it was safe to guess that he was 
even then thinking how often this scene would 
come before him afterwards, by the camp-fire 
and on the eve of battle. 


In the village of Upton, some four or five 
miles out of Waterville, on a broad piazza at 
the side of a house on the main street, a group 
of four persons were seated around a tea-table. 

The center of interest of this group, as of 
so many others that day, was a soldier. He 
looked not over twenty-five, with dark blue 
eyes, dark hair cut clost to his head, and a 


























mustache trimmed crisply in military fashion. 
His uniform set off to advantage an athletic 
figure of youthful slenderness, and his bronzed 
complexion told of long days of practice on 
the drill-ground in the school of the company 
and the battalion. He wore the shoulder- 
straps of a second lieutenant. 

On one side of the soldier sat the Rev. 
Mr. Morton, his cousin, and on the other Miss 
Bertha Morton, a kindly-faced, middle-aged 
lady, who was her brother’s housekeeper and 
the hostess of this occasion. 

The fourth member of the party was a girl of 
nineteen or twenty. She was a very pretty girl, 
and although to-day her pallid cheeks and red 
and swollen eyelids would to other eyes have 
detracted somewhat from her charms, it was 
certain that they did not make her seem less 
adorable to the young officer, for he was her 
lover and was to march with the regiment in 
the morning. 

Lieutenant Philip King was a lawyer, and 
by perseverance and native ability had worked 
up a fair practice for so young a man in and 
around Upton. When he volunteered he had 
to make up his mind to leave this carefully 
gathered clientage to scatter or to be filched 
from him by less patriotic rivals; but it may 
be well believed that this seemed to him a little 
thing compared with leaving Grace Roberts, 
with the chance of never returning to make 
her his wife. If, indeed, it had been for him to 
say, he would have placed his happiness beyond 
hazard by marrying her before the regiment 
marched; nor would she have been averse, but 
her mother, an invalid widow, took a sensible 
rather than a sentimental view of the case. If 
he were killed, she said, a wife would do him 
no good; and if he came home again, Grace 
would be waiting for him, and that ought to 
satisfy a reasonable man. It had to satisfy an 
unreasonable one. ‘The Robertses had always 
lived just beyond the garden from the parson- 
age, and Grace, who from a little girl had been 
a great pet of the childless minister and his 
sister, was almost as much at home there as in 
her mother’s house. When Philip fell in love 
with her the Mortons were delighted. They 
could have wished nothing better for either. 
From the first Miss Morton had done all she 
could to make matters smooth for the lovers, 
and the present little farewell banquet was but 
the last of many meetings she had prepared 
for them at the parsonage. 

Philip had come out from camp on a three- 
hours’ leave that afternoon, and would have to 
report again at half-past seven. It was nearly 
that hour now, though still light, the season 
being midsummer. There had been an effort 
on the part of all to keep up a cheerful tone; 
but as the time of the inevitable separation 
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drew near, the conversation had been more and 
more left to the minister and his sister, who, 
with observations sometimes a little forced, 
continued to fend off silence and the demor- 
alization it would be likely to bring to their 
young friends. Grace had been the first to 
drop out of the talking, and Philip’s answers, 
when he was addressed, grew more and more 
at random, as the meetings of his eyes with his 
sweetheart’s became more frequent and lasted 
longer. 

“ He will be the handsomest officer in the 
regiment, that ’s one comfort. Won’t he, 
Grace ?” said Miss Morton, cheerily. 

The girl nodded and smiled faintly. Her eyes 
were brimming, and the twitching of her lips 
from time to time betrayed how great was the 
effort with which she kept her self-command. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Morton; “but though he 
looks very well now, it is nothing to the im- 
posing appearance he will present when he 
comes back with a colonel’s shoulder-straps. 
You should be thinking of that, Grace.” 

“T expect we shall hear from him every 
day,” said Miss Morton. “ He will have no 
excuse for not writing with all those envelopes 
stamped and addressed, with blank paper in 
them, which Grace has given him. Youshould 
always have three or four in your coat pocket, 
Phil.” 

The young man nodded. 

‘I suppose for the most part we shall learn 
of you through Grace ; but you must n’t forget 
us entirely, my boy,” said Mr. Morton, “We 
shall want to hear from you directly now and 
then.” 

“Yes; I'll be sure to write,” Philip replied. 

“ IT suppose it will be time enough to see the 
regiment pass if we are in our places by 9 
o’clock,” suggested Miss Morton, after a silence. 

“I think so,” said her brother. “ It isa great 
affair to break camp, and I don’t believe the 
march will begin till after that time.” 

“ James has got us one of the windows of 
Ray & Seymour’s offices, you know, Philip,” 
resumed Miss Morton; “ which one did you 
say, James ?” 

“ The north one.” 

“Yes, the north one,” she resumed. “ They 
say every window on Main street along the 
route of the regiment is rented. Grace will be 
with ms, you know. You must n’t forget to 
look up at us as you go by”—as if the young 
man were likely to. 

He was evidently not now listening to her 
at all. His eyes were fastened upon the girl’s 
opposite him, and they seemed to have quite 
forgotten the others. Miss Morton and her 
brother exchanged compassionate glances. 
Tears were in the lady’s eyes. A clock in the 
sitting-room began to strike: 
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“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven.” 

Philip started. 

“What time is that?” he asked, a little 
huskily. No one replied at once. Then Mr. 
Morton said : 

“JT am afraid it struck seven, my boy.” 

“TI must leave in ten minutes then,” said 
the young man, rising from the table. The rest 
followed his example. 

“T wonder if the buggy will be in time?” 
said he. 

“It is at the gate,” replied Miss Morton. “ I 
heard it drive up some time ago.” 

Unmindful of the others now, Philip put his 
arm about Grace’s waist and drew her away 
to the end of the piazza and thence out into 
the garden. 

“ Poor young things,” murmured Miss Mor- 
ton, the tears running down her cheeks as she 
looked after them. “ It is pitiful, James, to see 
how they suffer.” 

“Yes,” said the minister; “and there are a 
great many just such scenes to-day. “ Ah, well, 
as St. Paul says, we see as yet but in part.” 

Passing in and out among the shrubbery, 
and presently disappearing from the sympa- 
thetic eyes upon the piazza, the lovers came 
to a little summer-house and there they en- 
tered. Taking her wrists in his hands, he 
held her away from him and his eyes went 
slowly over her from head to foot, as if he 
would impress upon his mind an image that 
absence should not have power to dim. 

“You are so beautiful,” he said, “ that in 
this moment, when I ought to have all my 
courage, you make me feel that I am a mad- 
man to leave you for the sake of any cause on 
earth. The future to most men is but a chance 
of happiness, and when they risk it they only 
risk a chance. In staking their lives, they only 
stake a lottery ticket, which would probably 
draw a blank. But my ticket has drawn a cap- 
ital prize. I risk not the chance, but the cer- 
tainty, of happiness. I believe I am a fool, and 
if I am killed that will be the first thing they 
will say to me on the other side.” 

“Don’t talk of that, Phil. Oh, don’t talk of 
being killed.” 

“No, no; of course not,” he exclaimed. 
“Don’t fret about that; I shall not be killed, 
I’ve no notion of being killed. But whata 
fool I am to waste these last moments staring 
at you when I might be kissing you, my love, 
my love!” And clasping her in his arms, he 
covered her face with kisses. 

She began to sob convulsively. 

“ Don’t, darling ; don’t! Don’t make it so 
hard for me,” he whispered, hoarsely. 

“Oh, do let me cry,” she wailed. “It was 
so hard for me to hold back all the time we 
were at table. I must cry, or my heart will 
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break. Oh, my own dear Phil, what if I should 
never see you again! Oh! Oh!” 

“ Nonsense, darling,” he said, crowding 
down the lump that seemed like iron in his 
throat, and making a desperate effort to keep his 
voice steady. ‘ You will see me again, never 
doubt it. Don’t I tell you I am coming back? 
The South cannot hold out much longer. 
Everybody says so. I shall be home in a year, 
and then you will be my wife, to be God’s 
Grace to me all the rest of my life. Our happi- 
ness will be on interest till then ; ten per cent. 
a month at least, compound interest, piling up 
every day. Just think of that, dear; don’t let 
yourself think of anything else.” 

“OQ Phil, how I love you she cried, 
throwing her arms around his neck in a passion 
of tenderness. “ Nobody is like you. Nobody 
ever was. Surely God will not part us. Surely 
he will not. He is too good.” 

“ No, dear, he will not. Some day I shall 
come back. It will not be long. Perhaps I 
shall find you waiting for me in this same little 
summer-house. Let us think of that. It was 
here, you know, we found out each other’s 
secret that day.” 

“JT had found out yours long before,’ 
said, faintly smiling. 

“Time ’s up, Phil.” It was Mr. Morton’s 
voice calling to them from the piazza. 

“JT must go, darling. Good-bye.” 

“ Oh, no, not yet ; not quite yet,” she wailed, 
clinging to him. “ Why, we have been here but 
a few moments. It can’t be ten minutes yet.” 

Under the influence of that close, passionate 
embrace, those clinging kisses and mingling 
tears, there began to come over Philip a feel- 
ing of weakness, of fainting courage, a dispo- 
sition to cry out, “ Nothing can be so terrible 
as this. I will not bear it; I will not go.” By 
a tyrannical effort of will, against which his 
whole: nature cried out, he unwound her arms 
from his neck and said in a choked voice: 

“ Darling, this is harder than any battle I 
shall have to fight, but this is what I enlisted 
for. I must go.” 

He had reached the door of the summer- 
house, not daring for honor’s sake to look 
back, when a heartbroken cry smote his ear. 

“ You have n’t kissed me good-bye!” 

He had kissed her a hundred times, but these 
kisses she apparently distinguished from the 
good-bye kiss. He came back, and taking her 
again in his embrace, kissed her lips, her throat, 
her bosom, and then once more their lips met 
and in that kiss of parting which plucks the 
heart up by the roots. How strong must be 
the barrier between one soul and another that 
they do not utterly merge in moments like that, 
turning the agony of parting to the bliss of 
blended being ! 
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Pursued by thesound of her desolate sobbing, 
he fled away. 

The stable-boy held the dancing horse at the 
gate, and Mr. Morton and his sister stood 
waiting there. 

“ Good-bye, Phil, till we see you again,” said 
Miss Morton, kissing him tenderly. “ We ’ll 
take good care of her for you.” 

“Will you please go to her now?” he said, 
huskily. “She is in the summer-house. For 
God’s sake try to comfort her.” 

“Yes, poor boy, I will,” she answered. He 
shook hands with Mr. Morton and jumped 
into the buggy. 

“T ’ll get a furlough and be back in a few 
months, maybe. Be sure to tell her that,” he 
said. 

The stable-boy stood aside, the mettlesome 
horse gave a plunge and started off at a three- 
minute gait. The boy drew out his watch and 
observed: “ He hain’t got but fifteen minutes 
to git tocamp in, but he ’ll do it. The mare ’s 
a stepper, and Phil King knows how to handle 
the ribbons.” , 

The buggy vanished in a cloud of dust 
around the next turn in the road. The stable- 
boy strode whistling down the street, the min- 
ister went to his study, and Miss Morton dis- 
appeared in the shrubbery in the direction of 
the summer-house. 


II, 


EARLY next morning the country roads 
leading into Waterville were covered with 
carts and wagons and carriages loaded with 
people coming into town to see the regiment 
off. The streets were hung with flags and 
spanned with decorated arches bearing patri- 
otic inscriptions. Red, white, and blue stream- 
ers hung in festoons from building to building 
and floated from cornices. The stores and 
places of business were all closed, the side- 
walks were packed with people in their Sunday 
clothes, and the windows and balconies were 
lined with gazers long before it was time for the 
regiment to appear. Everybody — men, women, 
and ¢hildren — wore the national colorsin cock- 
ades or rosettes, while many young girls were 
dressed throughout in red, white, and blue. The 
city seemed tricked out for some rare gala-day, 
but the grave faces of the expectant throng, and 
the subdued and earnest manner which ex- 
tended even tothe older children, stamped this 
as no ordinary holiday. 

After hours of patient waiting at last the 
word passes from mouth to mouth, “ They are 
coming.” Vehicles are quickly driven out of 
the way, and in a general hush all eyes are 
turned towards the head of the street. Pres- 
ently there is a burst of martial music, and the 
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regiment comes wheeling round the corner 
into view and fills the wide street from curb to 
curb with its broad front. As the blue river 
sweeps along, the rows of polished bayonets, 
rising and falling with the swinging tread of the 
men, are like interminable ranks of foam- 
crested waves rolling in upon the shore. The 
imposing mass, with its rhythmic movement, 
gives the impression of a single organism. One 
forgets to look for the individuals in it, forgets 
that there are individuals. Even those who 
have brothers, sons, lovers there, for a mo- 
ment almost forget them in the impression of 
a mighty whole. The mind is slow to realize 
that this great dragon, so terrible in its beauty, 
emitting light as it moves from a thousand 
burnished scales, with flaming crest proudly 
waving in the van, is but an aggregation of 
men singly so feeble. 

The hearts of the lookers-on as they gaze 
are swelling fast. An afflatus of heroism given 
forth by this host of self-devoted men com- 
municates itself to the most stolid spectators. 
The booming of the drum fills the brain, and 
the blood in the veins leaps to its rhythm. 
The unearthly gayety of the fife, like the sweet, 
shrill song of a bird soaring above the battle, 
infects the nerves till the idea of death brings 
a scornful smile to the lips. Eyes glaze with 
rapturous tears as they rest upon the flag. 
There is a thrill of voluptuous sweetness in the 
thought of dying for it. Life seems of value 
only as it gives the poorest something to sac- 
rifice. It is dying that makes the glory of the 
world, and all other employments seem but 
idle while the regiment passes. 

The time for farewells is gone by. The 
lucky men at the ends of the ranks have indeed 
an opportunity without breaking step to ex- 
change an occasional handshake’ with a friend 
on the sidewalk, or to snatch a kiss from wife 
or sweetheart, but those in the middle of the 
line can only look their farewells. Now and 
then a mother intrusts her baby to a file- 
leader to be passed along from hand to hand 
till it reaches the father, to be sent back with 
a kiss or maybe perched aloft on his shoulder 
to ride to the depot, crowing at the music and 
clutching at the gleaming bayonets. At every 
such touch of nature the people cheer wildly. 
From every window and balcony the ladies 
shower garlands upon the troops. 

Where is Grace? for this is the Upton com- 
pany which is passing now. Yonder she stands 
on a balcony, between Mr. Morton and his 
sister. She is very pale and the tears are 
streaming down her cheeks, but her face is 
radiant. She is smiling through her tears, as if 
there was no such thing on earth as fear or 
sorrow. She has looked forward to this ordeal 
with harrowing expectations, only to find her- 
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self at the trying moment seized upon and 
lifted above all sense of personal affliction by 
the passion of self-devotion with which the air 
is electric. Her face as she looks down upon 
her lover is that of a priestess in the ecstasy of 
sacrifice. He is saluting with his sword. Now 
he has passed. With a great sob she turns 
away. She does not care for the rest of the 
pageant. Her patriotism has suddenly gone. 
The ecstasy of sacrifice is over. She is no 
longer a priestess, but a broken-hearted girl, 
who only asks to be led away to some place 
where she can weep till her lover returns. 


Ill. 


THERE was to be a great battle the next day. 
The two armies had been long manceuvring 
for position, and now they stood like wrestlers 
who have selected their holds and with body 
braced against body, knee against knee, wait 
for the signal to begin the struggle. ‘There 
had been during the afternoon some brisk 
fighting, but a common desire to postpone the 
decisive contest till the morrow had prevented 
the main forces from becoming involved. 
Philip’s regiment had thus far only been en- 
gaged in a few trifling skirmishes, barely 
enough to stir the blood. ‘This was to be its 
first battle, and the position to which it had 
been allotted promised a bloody baptism in 
the morning. ‘The men were in excellent heart, 
but as night settled down there was little or 
no merriment to be heard about the camp-fires. 
Most were gathered in groups discussing in 
low tones the chances of the morrow. Some, 
knowing that every fiber of muscle would be 
needed for the work before them, had wisely 
gone to sleep, while here and there a man, 
heedless of the talk going on about him, was 
lying on his back staring up at the darkening 
sky, thinking. 

As the twilight deepened, Philip strolled to 
the top of a little knoll just out of the camp 
and sat down with a vague notion of casting up 
accounts a little in view of the final settle- 
ment which very possibly might come for him 
next day. But the inspiration of the scene 
around him soon diverted his mind from per- 
sonal engrossments. Some distance down the 
lines he could see the occasional flash of a gun 
where a battery was lazily shelling a piece of 
woods which it was desirable to keep the 
enemy from occupying during the night. A 
burning barn in that direction made a flare on 
the sky. Over behind the wooded hills where 
the Confederates lay rockets were going up, 
indicating the exchange of signals and the per- 
fecting of plans which might mean defeat and 
ruin to him and his the next day. Behind him, 
within the Federal lines, clouds of dust, dimly 
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outlined against the glimmering landscape, 
betrayed the location of the roads along which 
artillery, cavalry, infantry were hurrying eagerly 
forward to take their assigned places for the 
morrow’s work. 

Who said that men fear death? Who con- 
cocted that fable for old wives? He should 
have stood that night with Philip in the midst 
of a host of 125,000 men in the full flush and 
vigor of life, calmly and deliberately making 
ready at dawn to receive death in its most 
horrid forms at one another’s hands. It is in 
vain that Religion invests the tomb with terror, 
and Philosophy, shuddering, averts her face ; 
the nations turn from these gloomy teachers 
to storm its portals in exultant hosts, battering 
them wide enough for thousands to charge 
through abreast. The heroic instinct of hu- 
manity with its high contempt of death is 
wiser and truer, never let us doubt, than 
superstitious terrors or philosophic doubts. 
It testifies to a conviction, deeper than reason, 
that man is greater than his seeming self; to an 
underlying consciousness that his mortal life 
is but an accident of his real existence, the 
fashion of a day, to be lightly worn and gaily 
doffed at duty’s call. 

What a pity it truly is that the tonic air of 
battlefields —the air that Philip breathed that 
night before Antietam — cannot be gathered 
up and preserved as a precious elixir to reinvig- 
orate the atmosphere in times of peace when 
men grow faint of heart and cowardly and 
quake at thought of death. 


THE soldiers huddled in their blankets on 
the ground slept far more soundly that night 
before the battle than their men-folk and 
women-folk in their warm beds at home. For 
them it was a night of watching, a vigil of 
prayers and tears. ‘The telegraph in those days 
made of the nation an intensely sensitive or- 
ganism, with nerves a thousand miles long. 
Ere its echoes had died away, every shot fired 
at the front had sent a tremor to the anxious 
hearts at home. The newspapers and bulletin 
boards in all the towns and cities of the North 
had announced that a great battle would surely 
take place the next day, and, as the night closed 
in, a mighty cloud of prayer rose from innumer- 
able firesides, the self-same prayer from each, 
that he who had gone from that home might 
survive the battle, whoever else must fall. 

The wife, lest her own appeal might fail, 
taught her cooing baby tolisp the father’s name, 
thinking that surely the Great Father’s heart 
would not be able to resist a baby’s prayer. 
The widowed mother prayed that if it were 
consistent with God’s will he would spare her 
son. She laid her heart, pierced through with 
many sorrows, before him. She had borne so 


























much, life had been so hard, her boy was all she 
had to show for so much endured — might 
not this cup pass? Pale, impassioned maids, 
kneeling by their virgin beds, wore out the 
night with an importunity that would not be 
put off. Sure in their great love and their little 
knowledge that no case could be like theirs, 
they beseeched God with bitter weeping for 
their lovers’ lives, because, forsooth, they could 
not bear it if hurt came to them. The answers 
to many thousands of these agonizing appeals 
of maid and wife and mother were already in 
the enemy’s cartridge-boxes. 


Iv. 

Tue day came. The dispatches in the morn- 
ing papers stated that the armies would prob- 
ably be engaged from an early hour. 

Who that does not remember those battle- 
summers can realize from any telling how the 
fathers and mothers, the wives and sisters and 
sweethearts at home, lived through the days 
when it was known that a great battle was go- 
ing on at the front in which their loved ones 
were engaged ? It was very quiet in the house 
on those days of battle. All spoke in hushed 
voices and stepped lightly. ‘The children, too 
small to understand the meaning of the shadow 
on the home, felt it and took their noisy sports 
elsewhere. ‘There was little conversation, 
except as to when definite news might be ex- 
pected. The household work dragged sadly, 
for though the women sought refuge from 
thought in occupation, they were constantly 
dropping whatever they had in hand to rush 
away to their chambers to face the presenti- 
ment, perhaps suddenly borne in upon them 
with the force of a conviction, that they might 
be called on to bear the worst. ‘The table was 
set for the regular meals, but there was little 
pretense of eating. The eyes of all had a far- 
off expression, and they seemed barely to see 
one another. There was an intent, listening 
look upon their faces, as if they were hearken- 
ing to the roar of the battle a thousand miles 
away. 

Many pictures of battles have been painted, 
but no true one yet, for the pictures contain 
only men. The women are unaccountably left 
out. We ought to see not alone the opposing 
lines of battle writhing and twisting in a death 
embrace, the batteries smoking and flaming, 
the hurricanes of cavalry, but innumerable 
women also, spectral forms of mothers, wives, 
sweethearts clinging about the necks of the 
advancing soldiers, vainly trying to shield 
them with their bosoms, extending supplicating 
hands. to the foe, raising eyes of anguish to 
heaven. The soldiers, grim-faced, with battle- 
lighted eyes, do not see the ghostly forms that 
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throng them, but shoot and cut and stab 
across and through them as if they were not 
there — yes, through them, for few are the 
balls and bayonets that reach their marks 
without traversing some of these devoted 
breasts. Spectral, alas, is their guardianship, 
but real are their wounds and deadly as any 
the combatants receive. 

Soon after breakfast on the day of the battle 
Grace came across to the parsonage, her 
swollen eyes and pallid face telling of a sleep- 
less night. She could not bear her mother’s 
company that day, for she knew that she had 
never greatly liked Philip. Miss Morton was 
very tender and sympathetic. Grace was a 
little comforted by Mr. Morton’s saying that 
commonly great battles did not open much 
before noon. It was a respite to be able 
to think that probably up to that moment at 
least no harm had come to Philip. In the 
early afternoon the minister drove into Water- 
ville to get the earliest bulletins at the “ Ban- 
ner” office, leaving the two women alone. 

The latter part of the afternoon a neighbor 
who had been in Waterville drove by the 
house, and Miss Morton called to him to know 
if there were any news yet. He drew a piece 
of paper from his pocket, on which he had 
scribbled the latest bulletin before the “ Ban- 
ner” office, and read as follows: “The battle 
opened with a vigorous attack by our right. 
The enemy was forced back, stubbornly con- 
testing every inch of ground, General , 





S 
division is now bearing the brunt of the fight 
and is suffering heavily. The result is yet 
uncertain.” 

The division mentioned was the one in which 
Philip’s regiment was included. “ Is suffering 
heavily ” —those were the words, There was 
something fearful in the way the present tense 
brought home to Grace a sense of the battle 
as then actually in progress. It meant that 
while she sat there on the shady piazza with 
the drowsy hum of the bees in her ears, look- 
ing out on the quiet lawn where the house cat 
stretched on the grass kept a sleepy eye on 
the birds as they flitted in the branches of the 
apple trees, Philip might be facing a storm of 
lead and iron, or, maybe, blent in some desper- 
ate hand-to-hand struggle, was defending his 
life — her life— against murderous cut and 
thrust. 

To begin to pray for his safety was not to 
dare to cease, for to cease would be to with- 
draw a sort of protection—all, alas! she could 
give —and abandon him to his enemies. If she 
had been watching over him from above the 
battle, an actual witness of the carnage going 
on that afternoon on the far-off field, she could 
scarcely have endured a more harrowing sus- 
pense from moment to moment. Overcome 
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with the agony, she threw herself on the sofa 
in the sitting-room and lay quivering, with her 
face buried in the pillow, while Miss Morton 
sat beside her, stroking her hair and saying such 
feeble, soothing words as she might. 

It is always hard, and for ardent tempera- 
ments almost impossible, to hold the mind 
balanced in a state of suspense, yielding over- 
much neither to hope nor to fear, under 
circumstances like these. As a relief to the 
torture which such a state of tension ends in 
causing, the mind at length, if it cannot aban- 
don itself to hope, embraces even despair. 
About 5 o’clock Miss Morton was startled 
by an exceeding bitter cry. Grace was sitting 
upon the sofa. ““O Miss Morton!” she cried, 
bursting into tears which before she had not 
been able to shed, “ he is dead.” 

“ Grace! Grace! what do you mean?” 

“ He is dead, I know he is dead,” wailed 
the girl; and then she explained that while 
from moment to moment she had sent up 
prayers for him, every breath a cry to God, 
she suddenly had been unable to pray more, 
and this she felt was a sign that petition for 
his life was now vain. Miss Morton strove to 
convince her that this was but an effect of 
overwrought nerves, but with slight success. 

In the early evening Mr. Morton returned 
with the latest news the telegraph had brought. 
The full scope of the result was not yet known. 
The advantage had probably remained with the 
National forces, although the struggle had been 
one of those close and stubborn ones, with 
scanty laurels for the victors, to be expected 
when men of one race meet in battle. The 
losses on both sides had been enormous, and 
the report was confirmed that Philip’s division 
had been badly cut up. 

The parsonage was but one of thousands of 
homes in the land where no lamps were 
lighted that evening, the members of the 
household sitting together in the dark —silent, 
or talking in low tones of the far-away star- 
lighted battlefield, the anguish of the wounded, 
the still heaps of the dead. 

Nevertheless, when at last Grace went home 
she was less entirely despairing than in the 
afternoon. Mr. Morton, in his calm, convin- 
cing way, had shown her the groundlessness 
of her impression that Philip was certainly dead, 
and had enabled her again to entertain hope. 
It no longer rose, indeed, to the height of a be- 
lief that he had escaped wholly scathless. In 
face of the terrible tidings that would have been 
too presumptuous. But perhaps he had been 
only wounded. Yesterday the thought would 
have been insupportable, but now she was eager 
to make this compromise with Providence. 
She was distinctly affected by the curious super- 
stition that if we voluntarily concede something 
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to fate, while yet the facts are not known, we 
gain a sort of equitable assurance against a 
worse thing. It was settled, she told herself, 
that she was not to be overcome or even sur- 
prised to hear that Philip was wounded — 
slightly wounded. She was no better than other 
women that he should be wholly spared. 

The paper next morning gave many names 
of officers who had fallen, but Philip’s was not 
among them. ‘The list was confessedly incom- 
plete; nevertheless, the absence of his name 
was reassuring. Grace went across the garden 
after breakfast to talk with Miss Morton about 
the news and the auspicious lack of news. Her 
friend’s cheerful tone infused her with fresh 
courage. ‘lo one who has despaired a very 
little hope goes to the head like wine to the 
brain of a faster, and, though still very tremu- 
lous, Grace could even smile a little now and 
was almost cheerful. Secretly already she was 
beginning to play false with fate, and, in flat 
repudiation of her last night’s compact, to in- 
dulge the hope that her soldier had not been 
even wounded. But this was only at the bot- 
tom of her heart. She did not own to herself 
that she really did it. She felt a little safer 
not to break the bargain yet. 

About 11 o’clock in the forenoon Mr. Mor- 
ton came in. His start and look of dismay on 
seeing Grace indicated that he had expected 
to find his sister alone. He hastily attempted 
to conceal an open telegram which he held in 
his hand, but it was too late. Grace had al- 
ready seen it, and whatever the tidings it might 
contain there was no longer any question of 
holding them back or extenuating them. Miss 
Morton, after one look at her brother’s face, 
silently came to the girl’s side and put her arms 
around her waist. “Christ, our Saviour,” she 
murmured, “for thy name’s sake, help her 
now.” ‘Then the minister said : 

“Try to be brave, try to bear it worthily of 
him; for, my poor little girl, your sacrifice has 
been accepted. He fell in a charge at the 
head of his men.” 


V. 


Pui.ip’s body was brought home for burial, 
and the funeral was a great event in the village. 
Business of all kinds was suspended, and all 
the people united in making of the day a 
solemn patriotic festival. Mr. Morton preached 
the funeral sermon. 

“ Oh, talk about the country,” sobbed Grace 
when he asked her if there was anything in 
particular she would like him to speak of. 

“ For pity’s sake don’t let me feel sorry now 
that I gave him up for the Union. Don’t leave 
me now to think it would have been better if 
I had not let him go.” 

So he preached of the country, as ministers 























sometimes did preach in those days, making it 
very plain that in a righteous cause men did 
well to die for their native land and their 
women did well to give them up. Expound- 
ing the lofty wisdom of self-sacrifice, he showed 
how truly it was said that “ whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it: and whosoever will 
lose his life . . . shall find it,” and how none 
make such rich profit out of their lives as the 
heroes who seem to throw them away. 

They had come, he told the assembled peo- 
ple, to mourn no misadventure, no misfortune; 
this dead soldier was not pitiable. He was no 
victim of a tear-compelling fate. No broken 
shaft typified his career. He was rather one 
who had done well for himself, a wise young 
merchant of his blood, who having seen a way 
to barter his life at incredible advantage, at no 
less a rate indeed than a man’s for a nation’s, 
had not let slip so great an opportunity. 

So he went on, still likening the life of a man 
to the wares of a shopkeeper, worth to him 
only what they can be sold for and a loss if 
overkept, till those who listened began to grow 
ill at ease in presence of that flag-draped cof- 
fin, and were vaguely troubled because they still 
lived. 

Then he spoke of those who had been be- 
reaved. ‘This soldier, he said, like his comrades, 
had staked for his country not only his own 
life but the earthly happiness of others also, 
having been fully empowered by them to do 
so. Some had staked with their own lives the 
happiness of parents, some that of wives and 
children, others maybe the hopes of maidens 
pledged to them. In offering up their lives to 
their country they had laid with them upon the 
altar these other lives which were bound up 
with theirs, and the same fire of sacrifice had 
consumed them both. A few days before in 
the storm of battle those who had gone forth 
had fulfilled their share of the joint sacrifice. 
In a thousand homes, with tears and the 
anguish of breaking hearts, those who had sent 
them forth were that day fulfilling theirs. Let 
them now in their extremity seek support in 
the same spirit of patriotic devotion which had 
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upheld their heroes in the hour of death. As 
they had been lifted above fear by the thought 
that it was for their country they were dying, 
not less should those who mourned them find 
inspiration in remembering it was for the nation’s 
sake that their tears were shed and for the 
country that their hearts were broken. It had 
been appointed that half in blood of men and 
half in women’s tears the ransom of the people 
should be paid, so that their sorrow was not 
in vain, but for the healing of the nation. 

It behooved these therefore to prove worthy 
of their high calling of martyrdom, and while 
they must needs weep, not to weep as other 
women wept, with hearts bowed down, but 
rather with uplifted faces, adopting and ratify- 
ing, though it might be with breaking hearts, 
this exchange they had made of earthly hap- 
piness for the life of their native land. So 
should they honor those they mourned, and be 
joined with them not only in sacrifice but in 
the spirit of sacrifice. 

So it was in response to the appeal of this 
stricken girl before him that the minister talked 
of the country, and to such purpose was it that 
the piteous thing she had dreaded, the feeling, 
now when it was forever too late, that it would 
have been better if she had kept her lover 
back, found no place in her heart. There was, 
indeed, had she known it, no danger at all 
that she would be left to endure that, so long 
as she dreaded it, for the only prayer that 
never is unanswered is the prayer to be lifted 
above self. So to pray and so to wish is but to 
cease to resist the divine gravitations ever pull- 
ing at the soul. As the minister discoursed 
of the mystic gain of self-sacrifice, the mystery 
of which he spoke was fulfilled in her heart. 
She appeared to stand in some place overarch- 
ing life and death, and there was made par- 
taker of an exultation whereof if religion and 
philosophy might but catch and hold the 
secret their ancient quest were over. 

Gazing through streaming eyes upon the 
coffin of her lover, she was able freely to con- 
sent to the sacrifice of her own life which he 
had made in giving up his own. 


Edward Bellamy. 























BROADWAY. 


I 


—— these frowning granite steeps 


The human river onward sweeps ; 
And here it moves with torrent force, 
And there it slacks its heady course: 
But what controls its variant flow 
A keener wit than mine must show, 
Who cast myself upon the tide, 
And with its current, merging, glide,— 
A drop, an atom, of the whole 
Of its great bulk and wandering soul. 


O curbless river, savage stream, 
Thou art my wilderness extreme, 
Where I may move as free, as lone, 
As in the waste with wood o’ergrown, 
And broodings of as brave a strain 
May here unchallenged entertain, 
Whether meridian light display 

The swift routine of current day, 

Or jet electric, diamond-clear, 
Convoke a world of glamour here. 
Yet when of solitude I tire, 

Speak comradeship to my desire, 

O most companionable tide, 

Where all to all are firm allied, 

And each hath countenance from the rest, 
Although the tie be unconfessed ! 


Il. 
I muse upon this river’s brink ; 
I listen long; I strive to think 
What cry goes forth, of many blent, 
And by that cry what thing is meant,— 
What simple legend of old fate 
Man’s voice, here inarticulate, 
From out this dim and strange uproar 
Still heaves upon the skyey shore! 


Amid this swift, phantasmal stream 
Sometimes I move as in a dream ; 

Then wondrous quiet, for a space, 

The clanging tumult will displace ; 

And toil’s hard gride and pleasure’s hum 
No longer to my ear may come: 

A pantomimic haunted throng 

Fareth in silence deep and strong, 

And seems in summoned haste to urge, 
Half prescient, towards a destined verge! 


The river flows,— unwasting flows ; 
Nor less nor more its volume grows, 
From source to sea still onward rolled, 
As days are shed and years are told; 
And yet so mutable its wave, 
That no man twice therein may lave, 
But ere he can return again, 
Himself shall subtle change sustain ; 
Since more and more each life must be 
Tide-troubled by the drawing sea. 
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THE “FREE COMMAND” 





HE most important of the objects 
that we had in view at the 
mines of Kara was the investi- 
gation of penal servitude in its 
relation to political offenders. 
Common, hard-labor felons, 
such as burglars, counterfeiters, 

and murderers, we had seen, or could see, in 
a dozen other places ; but political convicts! 
were to be found only in the log prisons and 
penal settlements of Kara, and there, if any- 
where, their life must be studied. In order to 
succeed in the task that we had set ourselves, 
it was necessary that we should personally visit 
and inspect one or both of the political prisons, 
and obtain unrestricted access, in some way, 
to the small body of state criminals who had 
finished their “term of probation” and were 
living under surveillance in the so-called “ free 
command,” We were well aware that these 
were not easy things to do; but we were no 
longer inexperienced and guileless tourists, 
dependent wholly upon letters of introduction 
and official consent. We had had six months’ 
training in the school that sharpens the wits 
of the politicals themselves, we had learned 
how best to deal with suspicious police and 
gendarme officers, we were in possession of 
all the information and all the suggestions that 
political ex-convicts in other parts of Siberia 
could give us, and we saw no reason to despair 
of success, 

It seemed to me that the best policy for us 
to pursue, at first, was to make as many friends 
as possible; get hold of the threads of social 
and official relationship in the penal settlement 
where we found ourselves; avoid manifestations 
of interest in the political convicts; make a 
careful study of our environment, and then 
wait — maintaining meanwhile, as Ladislaw 
says in “ Middlemarch,” “an attitude of recep- 
tivity towards all sublime chances.” Nothing 
was to be gained and everything might be 
risked by premature or over-hasty action. For 
three or four days, therefore, we did not attempt 
to do anything except to visit the common- 
criminal prisons and the mines, talk with the 
officials who called upon us, make ourselves 
agreeable to Major Potulof and his pretty wife, 
and study the situation. It soon became evi- 
dent to me that there would be no use in asking 





1 I use these words here in a somewhat restricted 
sense, to denote “ katorzhniki” (kah‘torz-nee-kee), or 
litical criminals who are actually in penal servitude. 
There are political convicts, of course, in other parts 
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for permission to see the political convicts of 
the free command, and that if we made their 
acquaintance at all we should have to do it 
secretly. I knew most of them by name and 
reputation; I had a letter of introduction to 
one of them,— Miss Nathalie Armfeldt,— and 
I had been furnished by her friends with a map 
of the Lower Diggings, showing the situation 
of the little cabin in which she and her mother 
lived; but how to visit her, or open commu- 
nications with her secretly, in a small village 
swarming with Cossacks and gendarmes, and, 
moreover, in a village where a foreigner was 
as closely and curiously watched and stared 
at as the Tsar of all the Russias would be in 
a New England hamlet, I did not know. But 
that was not the worst of it. I soon discovered 
that I could not even get away from Major 
Potulof. From the moment of our arrival he 
gave up all his other duties and devoted him- 
self exclusively to us. If we staid at home all 
day, he remained all day at home. If we went 
out, he accompanied us. I could not make a 
motion towards my hat or my overcoat with- 
out jis asking, “ Where are you going?” If I 
replied that I was going out for exercise, or 
for a little walk, he would say, “ Wait a minute 
and I will go with you.” What could I do? 
He evidently did not intend that we should 
see some things in Kara, or have an oppor- 
tunity to make any independent investigations. 
I understood and fully appreciated his situa- 
tion as a high officer of the Crown, and I was 
sorry to cause him any uneasiness or annoy- 
ance; but I had undertaken to ascertain the 
real state of affairs, and I intended to do it by 
any means that seemed to be within the limits 
of honor and fairness, The most embarrassing 
feature of the situation, from a moral point of 
view, was that growing out of our presence in 
Major Potulof’s house as his guests. It did 
not seem to be fair to mislead the man whose 
hospitality we were enjoying, or even to con- 
ceal from him our real purposes ; and yet we 
had no alternative. Our only chance of suc- 
cess lay in secrecy. If we should intimate 
to Major Potulof that we desired to see the 
political convicts of the free command, and 
to hear what they might have to say con- 
cerning their life and the treatment to which 
they had been subjected, he would probably 
of Siberia; but all who are actually undergoing penal 


servitude —that is, the “ katorzhniki”’—live in the 
Kara prisons and villages. 
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express grave disapproval; and then we, as 
his guests, should be in honor bound to respect 
his authority. It would hardly be fair to eat 
a man’s bread and then openly disregard his 
expressed wishes in a matter that might be of 
vital interest to him as well as to us. I re- 
volved these and many other similar consid- 
erations in my mind for two or three days, and 
finally decided that if I could see the political 
convicts before Major Potulof had said any- 
thing to me on the subject I would do it— 
acting, of course, upon my own responsibility, 
at my own risk, and in such a way, if possible, 
as to relieve him from the least suspicion of 
complicity. I did not see why we should be 
tied hand and foot by accidental obligations 
of hospitality growing out of a situation into 
which we had virtually been forced. As soon 
as I had come to this decision I began to 
watch for opportunities; but I soon found 
myself iavolved in a network of circumstances 
and personal relations that rendered still more 
difficult and hazardous the course I intended 
to pursue. On the second day after our ar- 
rival we received a call from Captain Nikolin 
(Nee-ko’lin), the gendarme commandant of 
the political prisons. He had heard of our 
sudden appearance, and had come to see who 
we were and what we wanted in that dreaded 
penal settlement. He made upon me, from 
the first, a very unfavorable impression ; but I 
was not prepared, nevertheless, for the con- 
temptuous, almost insulting, coldness of the 
reception given to him by Major Potulof. It 
was apparent, at a glance, that the two men 
were upon terms of hostility; and for a moment 
I wondered why Nikolin should put himself 
in a position to be so discourteously treated. 
Most men would have regarded such a recep- 
tion as equivalent to a slap in the face, and 
would have left the house at the first oppor- 
tunity. Gendarme officers, however, are trained 
to submit to anything, if by submission they 
can attain their ends. Captain Nikolin wished 
to see the American travelers, and, notwith- 
standing the chilly nature of the reception 
given him, he was as bland as a May morn- 
ing. It was obviously my policy to show him 
as much cordiality as I possibly could without 
irritating Major Potulof. I desired not only 
to remove any suspicions that he might enter- 
tain with regard to us, but, if possible, to win 
his confidence. “It must gratify even a gen- 
darme officer,” I thought, “to be treated with 
marked respect and cordiality by foreign 
travelers, when he has just been openly af- 
fronted by one of his own associates. We, as 
Major Potulof’s guests, might naturally be ex- 
pected to follow his lead. If we take the op- 
posite course, Nikolin will give us credit not 
only for courtesy, but for independence of 
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judgment and clear perception of character, 
and we shall thus score a point.” I never had 
any reason to doubt the soundness of this 
reasoning. Nikolin was evidently gratified by 
the unexpected evidences of interest and re- 
spect that appeared in our behavior towards 
him, and when he took his leave he shook my 
hand and expressed the hope that we might 
meetagain. Hedid not dare, in Major Potulof’s 
presence, to invite us to call upon him, nor did 
we venture tg promise that we would do so; 
but we intended, nevertheless, to pay him a 
visit just as soon as we could escape from 
surveillance. Major Potulof had delicacy or 
prudence enough not to say a word in dis- 
praise of Nikolin after the latter had gone; 
but in subsequent conversation with other 
officers I learned that the personal relations 
between the two men were greatly strained, 
and that Nikolin was generally hated and 
despised as a secret spy and informer by all 
the regular army officers at the post. 

“He writes full reports to St. Petersburg 
of everything we do,” said one officer to me; 
“but,” he added, “let him write. I ’m not 
afraid of him. We have had four or five gen- 
darme officers in charge of the political prison 
here in the last three years, and he ’s the worst 
of the lot.” 

This information with regard to Nikolin and 
his relations to Potulof greatly complicated 
the situation. Suppose I should succeed in 
making the acquaintance of the political con- 
victs of the free command; Nikolin would 
almost certainly hear of it, and would prob- 
ably find out that I had brought the convicts 
letters. He would at once report the facts to 
St. Petersburg, and would make them the basis 
ofan accusation against his enemy Potulof by 
saying: “ ‘These American travelers are Potu- 
lof’s guests. They have visited the political 
convicts secretly at night, and have even com- 
mitted a penal offense by carrying letters. 
They would hardly have dared to do this 
without Potulof’s knowledge and consent; 
consequently Potulof has been accessory to a 
violation of law, and has interfered with the 
discharge of my duties. I cannot consent to 
be held responsible for the political convicts 
if Major Potulof is going to aid foreign travel- 
ers in getting interviews with them and carry- 
ing letters to and from them.” 

The result of this would be that I, while re- 
ceiving Major Potulof’s hospitality, should be 
betraying him to his enemies and getting him 
into trouble— a thing that went terribly against 
all my instincts ofhonor. But even this was not 
all. Captain Nikolin, as I subsequently learned, 
was strongly opposed to the ticket-of-leave 
organization known as the free command, and 
had repeatedly recommended its abolition. My 
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visit to the political convicts—should I make 
one — would furnish him with the strong- 
est kind of argument in support of his asser- 
tion that the free command was a dangerous 
innovation. He would write or telegraph to 
the Minister of the Interior: “I understand 
that it is the intention of the Government to 
keep the more dangerous class of state crimi- 
nals in complete isolation, allowing them no 
communication with their relatives except 
through the gendarmerie. It is manifestly im- 
possible for me to. give this intention effect if 
political convicts are allowed to live outside 
the prison where they can be seen and inter- 
viewed bystrangers. Foreign travelers are com- 
ing more and more frequently to Siberia, and 
Kara is no longer an unknown or an inac- 
cessible place. If army officers like Potulof 
are going to aid such foreign travelers in open- 
ing communication with the political con- 
victs, the Government must either abolish the 
free command and recommit its members to 
prison, or else abandon the idea of keeping 
them in isolation.” 

It was not difficult to foresee the prob- 
able consequences of such areport. I might, 
by a single secret visit, bring disaster upon the 
whole free command, and cause the return 
of all its members to chains, leg-fetters, and 
prison cells. ‘That I should be the means of 
adding to the miseries of these unfortunate 
people, instead of relieving them, was an al- 
most insupportable thought; and I lay awake 
nearly all of one night balancing probabilities 
and trying to make up my mind whether it 
would be worth while to run such risks, I 
finally decided to adhere to my original in- 
tention and make the acquaintance of the 
political convicts of the free command at all 
hazards, provided I could escape the court- 
eous, hospitable, but unceasing vigilance of 
Major Potulof. 

I lived in Kara five days without having a 
single opportunity to get out-of-doors unac- 
companied and unwatched. At last my chance 
came. On the sixth day Major Potulof was 
obliged to go to Ust Kara (Oost Kah-rah’) to 
attend a meeting of an army board, or court 


1 The history of this storehouse furnishes an inter- 
esting illustration of the corruption and demoralization 
that are characteristic of the Russian bureaucratic 
system everywhere, and particularly in Siberia. The 
building should have contained, and was supposed to 
contain, at the time it was burned, 20,000 poods (360 
tons) of Government flour, intended for the use of the 
convicts at the Kara mines. Upon making an ex- 
amination of the ruins after the fire it was discov- 
ered that 20 or 30 poods of flour, which belonged to a 
private individual and had been stored in the building 
temporarily as an accommodation, was only slightl 
charred on the outside, and that three-fourths of it 
could still be used. Of the 20,000 poods of Govern- 
ment flour, however, not the slightest trace could be 
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of inquiry, convened to investigate the recent 
destruction by fire of alarge Government flour 
storehouse.! He had said nothing to me about 
the political convicts; he had apparently be- 
come convinced that we were “safe” enough 
to leave, and he went away commending us 
laughingly to the care of his wife. Before he 
had been gone an hour I tore out the pocket 
of my large, loose fur overcoat, dropped down 
between the outside cloth and the lining a few 
little presents that I had promised to give to 
the political convicts, transferred from my waist- 
belt to my pocket the letters that I had for 
them and the rough map of the village with 
which I was provided, and then set out on 
foot for the political prison. It was about 2 
o’clock in the afternoon. Major Potulof ex- 
pected to be absent until the following night, 
so that I could safely count upon twenty-four 
hours of freedom from surveillance. My plan 
was to pay a visit first to Captain Nikolin, get 
upon the most friendly possible terms with 
him, remove any lingering suspicions that he 
might still entertain with regard to us, and then, 
about dark, go directly from his house to the 
cabin of Miss Nathalie Armfeldt, the political 
convict from Kiev to whom I had a letter of 
introduction. My object in calling first upon 
Captain Nikolin was twofold. In the first place, 
I feltsure he would know that Major Potulof 
had just gone to Ust Kara, and I thought it 
would please and compliment the gendarme of- 
ficer to see that I had availed myself of my very 
first moment of freedom to call upon him, not- 
withstanding Potulof’s hostility tohim. In the 
second place, I reasoned that if I should be 
seen going to the house of a political convict 
it would be safer and would excite less sus- 
picion to be seen going there directly from the 
house of the commandant than from my own 
quarters. In the former case it would, very 
likely, be thought that I was acting with the 
commandant’s knowledge or permission; and 
in any case open boldness would be safer than 
skulking timidity. 

Captain Nikolin was an old and experi- 
enced gendarme officer of the most subtle 
and unscrupulous type, who had received 


found, and an investigation showed that it had all been 
stolen by somebody, and that the building had been 
burned to conceal the theft. A few months later, after 
our departure from Kara and while the investigation 
was still in progress, Major Potulof’s house, which 
contained all the documents relating to the case, was 
destroyed by an incendiary fire in the same mysterious 
way. The censor has never allowed the results of the 
investigation to be published in the Siberian news- 
papers, and I do not know who, if anybody, was found 
to be guilty of the double crime. In most cases of this 
kind the relations of the criminals with the higher au- 
thorities are found to be such as to necessitate a one 
pression of the facts and a hushing up of the whole 


matter. I presume that it was so in this case. 
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his training under General Muraviof (Moo- 
ra-vy/off), “the hangman,” in Poland, and 
had been about thirty years in the service. 
Personally he was a short, heavily built man 
fifty or fifty-five years of age, with a bald head, 
a full gray beard, thin, tightly-closed, rather 
cruel lips, an impenetrable face, and cold gray 
eyes. He had the suavity and courteous man- 
ners of the accomplished gendarme officer, 
but the unfavorable impression that he made 
upon me at our first meeting was deepened, 
rather than effaced, by subsequent acquaint- 
ance. He was in undress uniform, and he 
greeted me with what he evidently intended 
for frank, open cordiality, softening, so far as 
possible, all the hard lines of his face; but 
he could not bring a spark of good fellowship 
into his cold, watchful gray eyes, and I felt 
conscious that all his real mental processes 
were carefully masked, So far as I could read 
his character, its one weak point was personal 
pride in the importance and responsibility of 
his position — pride in the fact that he, a mere 
captain of gendarmes, had been selected in 
St. Petersburg and sent to Siberia to command 
this important prison; had been freed from 
all local control; and had been given the un- 
usual privilege of communicating directly with 
the Minister of the Interior, which was the 
next thing to communicating directly with the 
Tsar. It seemed to me that a man who felt 
such a pride, and who knew that in spite of 
his position he was despised by all the regular 
army officers of the post, would be gratified to 
find that an intelligent American, living in the 
very house of one of his (Nikolin’s) enemies, 
had clearness of insight and independence of 
judgment enough to call upon him the moment 
Potulof’s restraint was removed, and to treat 
him with marked deference and respect. ‘To 
what extent this reasoning was well founded 
I do not know, but upon it I acted. I apol- 
ogized for not calling upon him before, and 
explained that I had been prevented from 
doing this by circumstances beyond my con- 
trol. He bowed gracefully, said that he under- 
stood the circumstances perfectly, and asked 
me to do him the honor of drinking tea with 
him, A steaming samovar (sah/mo-vahr) was 
soon brought in by a soldier, our cups were 
filled with the beverage that cheers but does 
not inebriate, cigarettes were lighted, and we 
settled ourselves in easy chairs for a comfort- 
able chat. I narrated with as much spirit as 
possible our adventures in Siberia; brought 
out casually the fact that I was a member of 
the American Geographical Society ; referred 
to my previous connection with the Russian- 
American Telegraph Company; described 
dog-sledge travel and tent life with the wan- 
dering Koraks; and gave an account of my 
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pleasant interview with Mr. Vlangalli (Vlan- 
gah‘lee), the Associate Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in St. Petersburg, in order to show him 
that I had come to Siberia openly and boldly, 
with the consent and approbation of the high- 
est Russian officials. He seemed to like to 
hear me talk; and, as I had not the slightest 
objection to talking, I rambled on until I had 
given him a detailed history of my whole life 
up to the year of our Lord 1885. If I omit- 
ted anything, I omitted it through forgetful- 
ness or because he failed to draw it out. He 
inquired whether I intended to write an ac- 
count of my Siberian trip, and I replied that I 
certainly did; that I was in the service of THE 
CENTURY MaGaziNE; that I had already 
written one series of articles on Siberia, and 
intended to write another as soon as I should 
get home. This seemed to interest him, and 
I therefore poured out information about 
American magazines in general and THE 
CENTURY in particular; invited him to come 
to our house and look over Mr. Frost’s 
sketches; told him how much money THE 
CENTURY purposed to spend in illustrating 
our papers, and expressed regret that his ig- 
norance of English would prevent him from 
reading them. He remarked hopefully that 
they might be translated. I replied that I 
trusted they would be, since my first book 
had been twice translated into Russian; and 
that, in any event, he would be interested in 
looking at the illustrations. What else I said 
in the course of our long conversation I can- 
not now remember, but I think I never gave 
any other man so much information about 
myself and my affairs as I gave that gendarme 
officer. 

My frankness and my childlike confidence 
in him finally began to produce the desired re- 
sults. His manner softened and became more 
cordial ; he poured out for me a third or a fourth 
cup of tea, asked me if I would not like to 
have some rum init; and then, finding that I 
could be a sympathetic listener as well as a 
frank and communicative talker, he began to 
give me information about himself. He de- 
scribed to me the organization of the gendarm- 
erie and the way in which gendarme officers 
are educated ; gave me his own personal his- 
tory; told me how many times and under what 
circumstances he had been promoted ; how 
much salary he received ; what decorations he 
had ; how much longer he would have to serve 
before he could retire on a pension ; and said, 
with a little pride, that he was the only officer 
of his rank in all Siberia who had the right to 
communicate directly with the Minister of the 
Interior. The conversation finally drifted into 
a discussion of common-criminal exile, and to 
my great surprise he vigorously condemned 

















the étapes and the forwarding prisons; declared 
that the life of common convicts on the road 
was simply awful; and said that the banishment 
of criminals to Siberia was not only ruinous to 
the persons banished, but very detrimental to 
all the interests of the country. This was to 
me a wholly unexpected turn, and for a mo- 
ment I hardly knew what course to take. He 
might be merely posing as a philanthropist,— 
a sort of Howard in a gendarme officer’s uni- 
form,—or he might be luring me on with a 
view to finding out how much I knew and 
what my opinions were. An instant of reflec- 
tion convinced me that my safest course would 
_ be to follow his lead, without betraying too 
much knowledge of the subject, and to lay as 
much stress as possible on the few good prisons 
that I hadseen. I therefore deplored the over- 
crowding of the forwarding prisons and the 
bad sanitary condition of the étapes, but re- 
ferred to the new central prison at Verkhni 
Udinsk (Verkh/nee Oo/dinsk) as an evidence 
that the Government was trying to improve 
the condition of things by erecting better build- 
ings. Without any suggestion or prompting 
from me, Captain Nikolin then diverted the 
current of our conversation to another branch 
of the subject and began to talk about the po- 
litical convicts at the mines of Kara. Their 
condition, he said, was much better, and their 
life much easier, than people generally sup- 
posed. They lived together in large, well- 
lighted kameras ; they were not required to do 
any work; they hadagood library; they could 
receive money from their friends; and at the 
expiration of their “term of probation” they 
were set at liberty, and were allowed to live in 
houses and to cultivate little gardens of their 
own. I expressed great surprise at this presen- 
tation of the case, and said, “ Do you mean 
to tell me that the political convicts don’t work 
in the mines ? ” 

“ Work!” he exclaimed. “Certainly not. 
They have nothing to do but sit in large, com- 
fortable, well-lighted rooms, and read or study.” 

“Do they ever have communication with 
their friends or relatives in European Russia ?” 
I inquired. 

“Certainly,” he replied. “That was one 
of the things that I insisted on when I came 


1 Upon my return to Irkutsk (Eer-kootsk’) I was 
fortunate enough to make the acquaintance of an 
officer who was employed in the Comptroller’s Depart- 
ment, and who had access to all the accounts of the 
Kara prisons. I asked him if he would be kind enough 
to ascertain for me how much money had been sent to 
the political convicts at Kara by their relatives in the 
first ten months of 1885. He made the investigation 
and reported that the prisoners had received, on an 
average, 37% cents a month per capita, or about $375 
in all. Captain Nikolin apparently had shown me a 
“ fixed-up ” and deceptive statement, for the purpose 
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here, that they shou/d be allowed to write to 
their friends and relatives. Of course I read 
their letters, or rather their postal cards, but 
they can write as much @s they like.” 

“We have always had the impression in 
America,” I said, “that state criminals in 
Siberia are compelled to work in underground 
mines, often chained to wheelbarrows, and that 
their life is a constant struggle with hardships 
and misery.” 

He smiled a calm, superior sort of smile, and 
said that he himself had had precisely similar 
ideas before coming to Siberia, and that he 
had been surprised just as I was. “ Why,” 
said he, “if you should take a look into one of 
the kameras of the political prison at this 
moment you would see the prisoners sitting 
around a big table, reading and writing, just 
as if they were in some library.” 

I remarked that that would be a very pleas- 
ant thing to see, as well as to write about, and 
asked him if there would be any objection to 
my taking a look into one of the kameras. 

“Well—yes,” he replied hesitatingly. “I 
have no authority to allow any one to inspect 
the prison. I can show you, however, some 
of the books from the library —even English 
books.” 

He thereupon called a soldier from the hall 
and sent him to the prison with orders to bring 
back any English books or periodicals that 
happened tobe in. The soldier shortly returned 
with a copy of Shelley’s poems and a recent 
number of “ Punch.” These Nikolin handed 
to me triumphantly, as proofs that the political 
convicts had a library, and were even furnished 
with English periodicals. 

“ Not long ago,” he continued, “they had 
theatrical performances in one of the kameras ; 
and at one time they actually published a little 
manuscript newspaper for their own amuse- 
ment.” 

He then got out the prison books to show 
me how much money the political convicts had 
received from their relatives that year. The 
total amount was 6044 rubles, or about $3022.1 

“Do the prisoners themselves have the 
spending of this money ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes,” he replied. “ It is not given into their 
hands; but they can direct the expenditure of 


of making me believe that the political convicts were 
in receipt of $3000 or $4000 a year over and above 
their subsistence, and that, consequently, they were 
living in comparative luxury. I have no doubt that 
the computation made by the officer ofthe Comptroller’s 
Department in Irkutsk was an accurate one, and that 
$375 was really the amount that the prisoners had 
received, Why the sum was not larger f shall explain 
in another place. Three hundred and seventy-five 
dollars every ten months, if divided among a hundred 
convicts, would give each of them about a cent and a 
quarter a day. 
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it, and buy. with it anything that the prison 
regulations allow.” 

I received all these revelations with pleased 
surprise, and became almost enthusiastic when 
the humane and philanthropic gendarme officer 
drew for me a charming picture of happy state 
criminals, living contentedly together in large, 
airy rooms, studying English literature in a 
well-appointed library, reading “ Punch ” after 
dinner for relaxation, publishing a newspaper 
once a week for self-improvement, and getting 
up a theatrical entertainment in a kamera now 
and then as a safety valve for their exuberant 
spirits! I was grieved and shocked, however, 
to learn, a moment later, that these well-treated 
convicts were not worthy of the gracious clem- 
ency shown to them by a benevolent paternal 
government, and repaid its kindness with the 
blackest treachery and ingratitude. 

“You have no idea, Mr. Kennan,” said Cap- 
tain Nikolin, “ how unscrupulous they are, and 
how much criminal skill they show in conceal- 
ing forbidden things, and in smuggling letters 
into and out of prison. Suppose that you were 
going to search a political convict as thoroughly 
as possible, how would you doit ?” 

I replied that I should strip him naked and 
make a careful examination of his clothing. 

“Ts that all you would do?” he inquired, 
with a surprised air. 

I said that no other course of procedure 
suggested itself to me just at that moment. 

“ Would you look in his ears ?” 

“ No,” I answered ; “I should not think of 
looking in his ears.” 

“ Would you search his mouth ?” 

Again I replied in the negative. 

“ Would you look in a hollow tooth ?” 

I solemnly declared that such a thing as 
looking in a hollow tooth for a letter would 
never, under any circumstances, have occurred 
to me, 

“Well,” he said triumphantly, “I have 
taken tissue paper with writing on it out of a 
prisoner’s ear, out of a prisoner’s mouth, and 
once I founda dose of deadly poison concealed 
under a capping of wax in a convict’s hollow 
tooth. Ah-h-h!” he exclaimed, rubbing his 
hands, “ they are very sly, but I know all their 
tricks,” 

A cold shiver ran down my back as I sud- 
denly thought of the things that lay hidden in 
my overcoat. Between the cloth and the lin- 
ing were two Chinese tea-cups, a hand mirror, 
and asmall red feather duster, which had been 
intrusted to me by an exiled lady in a village 
near Irkutsk, and which I had promised to 
deliver to Miss Armfeldt with assurances of 
the donor’s remembrance and love. I had left 
the overcoat hanging in the hall, and if this 
gendarme officer was so extremely suspicious 
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as to look in ears for letters and in hollow teeth 
for poison, perhaps he had already ordered one 
of his subordinates to make an examination of 
it. How I should explain the presence be- 
tween the cloth and the lining of such unusual 
articles of equipment as two porcelain tea-cups, 
a hand mirror, and a red feather duster, I did 
not know. I might say that Americans are 
constitutionally sensitive with regard to their 
personal appearance, and that, when making 
calls, they always carry looking-glasses in the 
tail pockets of their overcoats, in order that 
they may properly adjust their neckties be- 
fore entering the drawing-rooms of their ac- 
quaintances ; but how should I account for the 
tea-cups and the long-handled feather duster ? 
I might as well try to explain the presence of 
a mouse-trap and a fire-extinguisher in a div- 
ing-bell! For twenty minutes I sat there in an 
uncomfortable frame of mind, half expecting 
every time the door opened that a Cossack 
would enter with the red feather duster in his 
hand. Theapprehended catastrophe, however, 
did not occur, and Nikolin continued to pour 
out information concerning the political con- 
victs and their life at the mines. Much that he 
said was true; but the truth was so interwoven 
with misrepresentation that if I had been the 
ignorant and credulous tourist he supposed me 
to be I should have been completely deceived. 
To an on-looker who understood the situation 
and could see into both hands, the game that 
we were playing would have been full of inter- 
est. My acquaintance with the political prison 
was almost as accurate and thorough as that 
of Captain Nikolin himself. I had a carefully 
drawn plan of it in a belt around my body; | 
had a list containing the names of all the pris- 
oners; I could have described to him the ap- 
pearance and the situation of every object in 
every cell; I knew exactly what the convicts 
had to eat and wear and how they spent their 
time; I knew that four of them had been 
chained to wheelbarrows and that several were 
insane; and I could have given him a detailed 
history of the prison for the five preceding years. 
With all this information in my mind, with a 
letter of introduction to the political convicts 
in my pocket, and with presents for them con- 
cealed in my overcoat, I had to sit there and 
listen coolly to statements that I knew to be 
false; assume feelings that I did not have; 
and play, without the quiver of an eyelash, 
the part of a good-humored, credulous, easy- 
going tourist who had nothing to conceal, who 
was incapable of keeping to himself even the 
details of his own private life, and who was 
naturally surprised and delighted to find that 
the political convicts, instead of being chained 
to wheelbarrows in damp subterranean mines, 
were really treated with humanity, considera- 
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A PART OF THE LOWER DIGGINGS, WITH 
tion and benevolent kindness, by an intelligent 
and philanthropic commandant. 

I do not know what impression I made 
upon Captain Nikolin in the course of our 
long interview; but I have some reason to 
believe that I succeeded in blinding and mis- 
leading one of the most adroit and unscrupu- 
lous gendarme officers in all Eastern Siberia. 
[ may be greatly mistaken; but if he flatters 
himself that he deceived me he is at least as 
much mistaken as I am. I cannot, of course, 
defend my dealings with this official upon any 
high moral ground; but I was playing a haz- 
ardous game, with everything at stake and no 
means of self-protection except diplomacy. In 
my baggage, or on my person, I had revolu- 
tionary documents, plans of prisons, papers 
from Government archives, letters to and from 
political convicts, and ten or fifteen note- 
books that would have incriminated not only 
scores of exiles in all parts of Siberia but many 
fearless and honest officials who had trusted 
me and given me information. If suspicion 
should be aroused and I should be searched, it 
would not only bring disaster upon all of these 
people, as well as upon me, but would proba- 
bly result in the loss of all my material and 
in the punishment of everybody who had had 
anything to do with furnishing it. In view of 


1 T regret that I am unable to give more details of 
Miss Armfeldt’s life. A Russian revolutionist to whom 
I applied for information wrote me as follows : 

“T knew MissArmfeldt personallyand have someidea 
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THE POLITICAL PRISON IN THE DISTANCE. 


the critical nature of my situation, and the 
number of lives and fortunes that might de- 
end upon my safety, I sincerely trust that the 
recording angel dropped a tear or two upon 
some of my statements to Captain Nikolin and 
blotted them out forever. 

Late in the afternoon the commandant and 
I parted, with mutual assurances of distin- 
guished consideration, and I directed my 
steps towards the little cabin of Miss Nathalie 
Armfeldt, which was situated about midway 
between the political prison and the house of 
Major Potulof on the outskirts of the Lower 
Diggings. My nerves were strung up to a high 
state of tension by my interview with Captain 
Nikolin. I was flushed with a consciousness of 
success, and I felt equal to anything. 

Miss Armfeldt, whose history I already 
knew, was the daughter of a prominent Rus- 
sian general now dead, and was the sister of 
Madam Fedchenko (Fed-chen‘ko), wife of a 
well-known Russian scientist and explorer. 
The family was a wealthy and aristocratic one, 
and both Miss Armfeldt and her mother were 
friends, or at least acquaintances, of the emi- 
nent Russian novelist Count Tolstoi. Miss 
Armfeldt herself spoke French, German, and 
English, drew, painted, and was an educated 
and accomplished woman.! She was arrested 


of her as an individual; but as to biographical details 
—such matters interest us so little when we are ‘in 
action’ that we hardly ever ask one another about 
them. I only know that her father was a general, 
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in Kiev on the 11th of February, 1879, while 
attending one of the meetings of a secret rev- 
olutionary society. ‘They were surprised by 
the police late in the evening, and the men of 
the party resisted arrest, drawing revolvers 
and firing at the police and the gendarmes, A 
sharp skirmish followed, in the course of which 
one gendarme and two of the revolutionists 
were shot dead and several on each side 
wounded, ‘The whole party was finally cap- 
tured and thrown into prison. For being pres- 
ent at the time of this armed resistance to the 
police, although she had not participated in 
it, and for belonging to the revolutionary 
party, Miss Armfeldt was sentenced to four- 
















teen years and ten months of 
penal servitude, with depriva- 
tion of all civil rights and exile 
to Siberia for life. At the time 
of our visit to Kara she had 
finished her term of probation 
in prison, and was living out- 
side in the free command with 
her mother, a lady sixty or sixty-five years 
of age, who had voluntarily come to Siberia 
to share her daughter’s fate. 

The sun had set and it was fast growing 
dark when I reached the little whitewashed 
cabin which, from the descriptions I had had 
of it, I thought must be the Armfeldts’. | 
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and that her sister, who was a tolerably well-known 
writer on scientific subjects, was married to the 
Russian explorer Fedchenko, who perished recently 
on a mountain in Switzerland. Personally, Nathalie 
Armfeldt was not one of the striking personalities, 
such as Perofskaya (Per-off’ska-ya), Bardina (Bar’- 
dee-na), and others. She belonged to that modest 
set of workers in whom the beautiful moral qualities 
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knocked at the heavy wooden door, and in a 
moment it was unbarred and opened by a 
young woman. 

“ Does Miss Armfeldt live here ?” I inquired. 

“Tam Miss Armfeldt,” she replied. 

“« My name is George Kennan,” I said. “I 
am an American traveler, and I have come to 
Siberia to investigate the exile system. I have 
met many of your friends, and I bring a letter 
of introduction to you from Madam N ‘Ss 

She looked at me for almost a minute in 
silent and half-incredulous amazement. Finally 
she seemed to recover herself and said, “ Pray 
come in.” I followed her through a small, dark 
entry into a wretched little room about ten 
feet long by eight 
feet wide, with bare 
floor and ceiling of 
rough-hewn planks, 
rough walls of 
squared logs cov- 
ered with dingy 
whitewash, and two 
small, nearly square 
windows. ‘The fur- 
niture of the room, 
which was all rude 
and home-made, 
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consisted of a square pine table without a 
cloth, three unpainted pine chairs, and a nar- 
row single bedstead covered with a coarse 
gray blanket. On each side of the door were 
shelves, upon which were a few domestic 
vessels and utensils, such as plates, cups 
and saucers, knives and forks, and a tea- 


of the Russian revolutionist are shown at their best— 
absolute devotion and absolute unselfishness. These 
simple virtues become great, both as qualities and as 
moving powers, when they are so elevated as to be al- 
most perfectly pure. You have probably seen many 
of these types among the Siberian exiles. ‘The touch- 
ing sympathy that permeates what you write about 
them is a proof of this.” 
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. 
pot. The room contained absolutely nothing 
else except a basket and a cheap Russian 
trunk under the bed. Everything was scrupu- 
lously neat and clean, but in other respects 
the house looked like the home of some wretch- 
edly poor Irish laborer. I removed my heavy 
overcoat and was about to hand Miss Arm- 
feldt the letter that I had for her, when she 
caught me suddenly by the arm and said, 
“Stop! Don’t do that! Wait until I put up 
the window shutters and bar the door.” She 
lighted a candle with trembling hands, and 
then ran out and closed the windows with 
tight board shutters, barred the door, and 
returning said, “ You are not accustomed to 
the atmosphere of alarm and apprehension in 
which we live. You might have been seen 
through the window giving me a letter.” She 
then took the letter; but without opening it 
fixed her eyes upon me with the expression of 
bewildered, half-incredulous amazement that 
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(A SKETCH FROM MEMORY.) 


had not left her face since I introduced my- 
self at the door. Finally she said, “ How did 
you ever get here?” 

I replied that I had come on horseback over 
the mountains from Stretinsk (Stray’tinsk). 

“ But how were you ever allowed to come 
here ?” 

“T was not allowed,” I replied. “I came 
here without anybody’s knowledge. I have 
been in Kara almost a week, and this is the 
first opportunity I have had to get out of 
doors unwatched.” 

I then told her that I had come to Siberia 
to investigate the life of the political convicts, 
and gave her a brief account of my previous 
Siberian experience. She looked at me like 
one half dazed by the shock of some great and 
sudden surprise. Finally she said, speaking 
for the first time in English: “ Excuse me for 
staring at you so, and pardon me if I have 
not seemed to welcome you cordially; but I 
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MADAM SUKHOMLINA, A MEMBER OF 


THE FREE COMMAND 
can hardly believe that I am awake. I am so 
excited and astonished that I don’t know what 
I am doing or saying. You are the first for- 
eigner that I have seen since my exile, and 
your sudden appearance here, and in my house, 
is such an extraordinary event in my life that it 
has completely overwhelmed me. I feel as 
Livingstone must have felt when Stanley found 
him in Central Africa. How did the remark- 
able idea of coming to Siberia and investigating 
the life of the political convicts ever enter your 
head ?” 

I was answering her questions in English, 
when I heard a feeble and broken voice, which 
seemed to come from behind the oven, inquir- 
ing, in Russian, “ Who is there, Nathalie ? 
With whom are you talking ? ” 

“Tt is an American traveler, mother, who 
has found us even here at the mines.” 

The feeble voice was that of Miss Armfeldt’s 
mother, who had been asleep on a cot bed 
behind a low partition that partly screened the 
oven and who had been awakened by our con- 
versation. In a moment she came out to greet 
me—a worn, broken woman, sixty or sixty- 
five years of age, with soft gray hair and a 
refined, gentle, intelligent face, but a face 
deeply lined by care and grief. Her eyes were 
swollen, with heavy, dark semicircles under 
them, as if she had spent many long, weary 
nights in weeping. It filled my heart with sym- 
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pathy and pity merely to look at her. I had 

never seen so sad, hopeless, grief-stricken a 

face. 

I spent half an hour with the Armfeldts 
and then left them, promising to return at 
a later hour in the evening, when Miss Arm- 
feldt said she would have the other mem- 
bers of the free command there to meet me. 
Flushed with nervous excitement, I hurried 
back to Major Potulof’s house, where I 
found dinner waiting for me. Every now 
and then in the course of the meal Mrs. 
Potulof would look at me with a curious 
expression in her face, as if she wondered 
what I had been doing all the afternoon; 
but apparently she could not summon up 
resolution enough to ask me, and it did not 
become necessary, therefore, for the record- 
ing angel to drop any more tears upon my 
already blotted record. 

At 7 o’clock I went back to the Arm- 
feldts’, where I found a political convict 
named Kurteyef (Koor-tay’eff) and a pale, 
delicate young woman, who was introduced 
to me as Madam Kolenkina (Ko-len‘kin- 
ah). I recognized the latter by name as 
one of the revolutionists sent to the mines 
for alleged complicity in the plot to as- 
sassinate General Mezzentsef (Mez/zen- 
tseff), the St. Petersburg chief of police, but 

I was surprised to find her so young, delicate, 
and harmless-looking a woman. I had been 
surprised, however, in the same way many 
times before. The women who have taken an 
active part in some of the most terrible trage- 
dies of the past fifteen years in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kiev, and Odessa, who have shown 
a power of endurance and a stern inflexibility 
of character rarely found in men, are delicate 
girls from eighteen to twenty-five years of age, 
whom I should have taken for teachers in a 
Sunday-school or rather timid pupils in a 
female seminary. 

One by one the political convicts of the 
free command began to assemble at Miss 
Armfeldt’s house. Every few minutes a low 
signal-knock would be heard at one of the 
window-shutters and Miss Armfeldt would go 
cautiously to the door, inquire who was there, 
and when satisfied that it was one of her com- 
panions would take down the bar and give 
him admission. ‘The small, dimly lighted cabin, 
the strained hush of anxiety and apprehension, 
the soft, mysterious knocking at the window- 
shutters, the low but eager conversation, and 
the group of pale-faced men and women who 
crowded about me with intense, wondering in- 
terest as if I were a man that had just risen 
from the dead, made me feel like one talking 
and acting in a strange, vivid dream. There 
was not, in the whole environment, a single 
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THE KNOCK AT 
suggestion of the real, commonplace, outside 
world; and when the convicts, with bated 
breath, began to tell me ghastly stories of 
cruelty, suffering, insanity, and suicide at the 
mines, I felt almost as if I had entered the 
gloomy gate over which Dante saw inscribed 
the dread warning, “ Leave hope behind.” 
About 9g o’clock, just as I had taken out my 
note-book and begun to write, a loud, impera- 


THE 
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WINDOW-SHUTTER. 


tive knock was heard at the side window- 
shutter. Madam Kolenkina exclaimed in a 
low, hoarse whisper, “It ’s the gendarmes! 
Don’t let them come in. Tell them who of us 
are here, and perhaps they ’ll be satisfied.” 
Everybody was silent, and it seemed to me 
that I could hear my heart beat while Miss 
Armfeldt went to the door and with cool self- 
possession said to the gendarmes, “ We are 
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all here: my mother, I, Kurteyef, Madam 
Kolenkina, and” —the other names I could 
not catch. After a moment’s parley the gen- 
darmes seemed to go away, Miss Armfeldt 
shut and re-barred the door, and coming back 
into the room said with a smile, “ ‘They were 
satisfied; they did n’t insist on coming in.” 
‘Then, turning to me, she added in English: 
“The gendarmes visit us three times a day to 
see what we are doing and to make sure that 
we have not escaped. Their visits, however, 
have grown to be formal, and they do not 
always come in.” 

Conversation was then resumed, and for two 
hours or more | listened to stories of convict 
life in prison, on the road, or at the mines, and 
answered, as well as I could, the eager ques- 
tions of the convicts with regard to the prog- 
ress of the Russian revolutionary movement. 
In the course of the talk my attention was ac- 
cidentally attracted to a person whom I had 
not particularly noticed before and to whom | 
had not been introduced. It was a man thirty 
or thirty-five years of age, with a colorless, 
strangely vacant face and large, protruding 
blue eyes. He had seated himself on a low 
wooden stool directly in front of me, had rested 
his elbows on his knees with his chin in his 
open hands, and was staring up at me with a 
steady and at the same time expressionless 
gaze in which there seemed to be something 
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WAS camping 
with a couple of 
prospectors one 
night some years 
ago on the south 
side of the Pinal 
Range in An- 
zona ‘Territory. 
We were seated 
beside our lit- 
tle cooking fire 
about g o’clock 
inthe evening en- 
gaged insmoking 
and drowsily dis- 
cussing the celer- 
ity of movement 
displayed by Ge- 
ronimo, who had 
atlast been heard 
of down in So- 
nora, and might 
be already far away from there, even in our 
neighborhood. Conversation lapsed at last, 
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unnatural and uncanny. At the first pause in 
the conversation he said to me abruptly, but in 
a strange, drawling, monotonous tone, “ We— 
have — a — graveyard — of — our — own — 
here.— Would — you— like — to — see — it?” 

I was so surprised and startled by his man- 
ner and by the nature of his question that | 
did not for a moment reply; but the convic 
tion suddenly flashed upon me that it was a 
political convict who had lost his reason. As 
the knocking at the gate after the murder in 
Macbeth seemed to De Quincey to deepen the 
emotions excited by the tragedy and to reflect 
back a sort of added horror upon all that had 
preceded it, so this strange, unprompted ques- 
tion, with its suggestions of insanity and death, 
seented to render more vivid and terrible the 
stories of human suffering that I had just heard, 
and to intensify all the emotions roused in my 
mind by the great tragedy of penal servitude. 

I remained with the political convicts that 
night until after midnight, and then walked 
home with my blood in a fever that even the 
frosty atmosphere of a semi-arctic night could 
not cool. Everybody had gone to bed except 
Mr. Frost, who was watching anxiously for my 
return. I threw myself on the divan in my 
room and tried to get to sleep; but all that I 
had just seen and heard kept surging through 
my mind, and it was morning before I finally 
lost consciousness. 

George Kennan. 
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and puffing our pipes and lying on our backs 
we looked up into the dark branches of the 
trees above. I think I was making a sluggish 
calculation of the time necessary for the passage 
of a far-off star behind the black trunk of an 
adjacent tree when I felt moved to sit up. ‘My 
breath went with the look I gave, for, to my un- 
bounded astonishment and consternation, there 
sat three Apaches on the opposite side of our 
fire with their rifles across their laps. My com- 
rades also saw them, and, old, hardened front- 
iersmen as they were, they positively gasped 
in amazement. 

“ Heap hungry,” ejacu- 
lated one of the savage 
apparitions, and again re- 
lapsed into silence. 

As we were not familiar 
with Mr. Geronimo’s coun- 
tenance we thought we 
could see the old villain’s 
features in our interlocu- 
tor’s, and we began to get 
our artillery into shape. 
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The savages, in order to allay the disturb- 
ance which they had very plainly created, now 
explained, 

“We White Mountain. 
want flour.” 

They got the flour in generous quantities, it 
is needless to add, and although we had pre- 
viously been very sleepy, we now sat up and 
entertained our guests until they stretched 
themselves out and went to sleep. We pre- 
tended to do the same. During that night I 
never closed my eyes, but watched, momen- 
tarily expecting to see more visitors come glid- 
ing out of the darkness. I should not have been 
surprised even to see an Apache drop from a 
branch above me. 

They left us in the morning, with a blessing 
couched in the style of forcible speech that 
my Rocky Mountain friends affected on un- 
usual occasions. I mused over the occurrence ; 
for while it brought no more serious conse- 
quences than the loss of some odd pounds of 
bacon and flour, yet there was a warning in 
the way those Apaches could usurp the pre- 
rogatives of ghosts, and ever after that I used 


No want fight — 


to mingle undue proportions of discretion with 
my valor. 

Apaches are wont to lurk about in the rocks 
and chaparral with the stealth of coyotes, and 
they have always been the most dangerous of 
all the Indians of the Western country. They 
are not at all valorous in their methods of war, 
but are none the less effective. In the hot 
desert and vast rocky ranges of their country 
no white man can ever catch them by direct pur- 
suit. Since railroads and the telegraph have 
entered their territory, and military posts have 
been thoroughly established, a very rigorous 
military system has kept them in the confines 
of the San Carlos reservation, and there is no 
longer the same fear that the next dispatches 
may bring news of another outbreak. But 
the troopers under General Miles always had 
their cartridge-belts filled and their saddle 
pockets packed, ready at any hour of the day 
to jump out on a hostile trajl. 

The affairs of the San Carlos agency are 
administered at present by an army officer, 
Captain Bullis of the Twenty-fourth Infantry. 
As I have observed him in the discharge of 
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his duties I have had no doubt that he pays 
high life insurance premiums. He does not 
seem to fearthe beetle-browed pack of murder- 
ers with whom he has to deal, for he has spent 
his life in command of Indian scouts, and not 
only understands their character, but has got- 
ten out of the habit of fearing anything. If the 
deeds of this officer had been done on civil- 
ized battlefields instead of in silently leading 
a pack of savages over the desert waste of the 
Rio Grande or the Staked Plain, they would 
have gotten him his niche in the temple of 
fame. Alas! they are locked up in the gossip of 
the army mess-room, and end in the soldiers’ 
matter-of-fact joke about how Bullis used to eat 
his provisions in the field, opening one can a 
day from the packs, and, whether it was peaches 
or corned-beef, making it suffice. The Indians 
regard him as almost supernatural, and speak 
of the “ Whirlwind” with many grunts of ad- 
miration as they narrate his wonderful achieve- 
ments. 

The San Carlos reservation, over which he 
has supervision, is a vast tract of desert and 
mountain, and near the center of it, on the Gila 
River, is a great flat plain where the long, low 
adobe buildings of the agency are built. Lines 
of white tents belonging to the cantonment 
form a square to the north. I arrived at this 
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place one evening, after 
a hot and tiresome march, 
in company with a cavalry 
command, I found a good 
bunk in the tent of an army 
officer whose heart went 
out to the man in search 
of the picturesque, and | 
was invited to destroy my 
rations that evening at the 
long table of the officers’ 
mess, wondering much at 
the culinary miracles per- 
formed by the Chinamen 
| who presided over its des- 
tinies. The San Carlos is 
a hotter place than I ever 
intend to visit again. A 
man who is used to breath- 
ing the fresh air of New 
York Bay is inno condition 
to enjoy at one and the 
| same time the dinner and 
| the Turkish bath which 
accompanies it. However, 
army officers are as enter- 
| taining in their way as 
| poets, and I managed to 
be both stoical and ap- 
preciative. 
On the following morn- 
ing I got out my sketch- 
book, and taking my host into my confi- 
dence, I explained my plans for action. 
The captain discontinued brushing his hair 
and looked me over with a humorous twinkle 
in his eyes. “ Young man,” he said, “if you 
desire to wear a long, gray beard you must 
make away with the idea that you are in 
Venice.” 

I remembered that the year before a Black- 
foot upon the Bow River had shown a desire 
to tomahawk me because I was endeavoring 
to immortalize him. After a long and tedious 
course of diplomacy it is at times possible to 
get one of these people to gaze in a defiant and 
fearful way down the mouth of a camera ; but 
to stand still until a man draws his picture on 
paper or canvas is a proposition which no 
Apache will entertain for a moment. With the 
help of two officers, who stood up close to me, 
I was enabled to make rapid sketches of the 
scenes and people; but my manner at last 
aroused suspicion, and my game would van- 
ish like a covey of quail. From the parade in 
front of our tent I could see the long lines of 
horses, mules, and burros trooping into the 
agency from all quarters. Here was my feast. 
Ordinarily the Indians are scattered for forty 
miles in every direction ; but this was ration- 
day, and they all weretogether. After breakfast 
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we walked down. Hundreds of ponies, capari- 
soned in all sorts of fantastic ways, were stand- 
ing around. Young girls of the San Carlos tribe 
flitted about, attracting my attention by the 
queer ornaments which, in token of their vir- 
ginity, they wear in their hair, ‘Tall Yuma 
bucks galloped past with their long hair fly- 
ing out behind. The squaws crowded around 
the exit and received the great chunks of beef 
which a native butcher threw to them. In- 
dian scouts in military coats and armed with 
rifles stood about to preserve order. Groups 
of old women sat on the hot ground and 
gossiped. An old chief, with a very respectable 
amount of adipose under his cartridge-belt, 
galloped up to our group and was introduced 
as Esquimezeu. We shook hands. 
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to the guard-house, granted absolute divorces, 
and probated wills with a bewildering rapidity. 
The interpreter struggled with his English ; 
the parties at law eyed one another with vil- 
lainous hate, and knives and rifles glistened 
about in a manner suggestive of the fact that 
the court of last resort was always in session. 
Among these people men are constantly killing 
one another, women are carried off, and feuds 
are active at all times. Few of these cases 
come before the agent if the parties think they 
can better adjust their own difficulties by the 
blood-atonement process, but the weak and 
the helpless often appeal. 

After leaving the office and going some dis- 
tance we were startled by a gun-shot from the 
direction of the room we had just left. We 
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These Indians have natural dignity, and it 
takes very little knowledge of manners for them 
to appear well. The Apaches have no expres- 
sion for a good-bye or a greeting, and they 
never shake hands among themselves; but 
they consider handshaking an important cere- 
mony among white men, and in their inter- 
course with them attach great importance to it, 
I heard an officer say that he had once seen an 
Apache come home after an absence of months: 
he simply stepped into the jicail, sat down with- 
out a word, and began rolling a cigarette. 

The day was very hot, and we retired to the 
shade of Captain Bullis’s office. He sat there 
with a big sombrero pulled over his eyes and 
listened to the complaints of the Indians against 
one another. He relegated certain offenders 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 52. 
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started back. ‘The negro soldiers of the guard 
came running past; the Indians became ex- 
cited; and every one was armed in a minute. 
A giant officer of infantry, with a white helmet 
on his head, towered above the throng as he 
forced his way through the gathering mass of 
Indians. Every voice was hushed, and every 
one expected anything imaginable to happen. 
The Indians began to come out of the room, 
the smoke eddying over their heads, and pres- 
ently the big red face and white helmet of the 
infantry officer appeared. “It’s nothing, boys 
—only an accidental discharge of a gun.” In 
three minutes things were going on as quietly 
as before. 

Captain Bullis sauntered up to us, and tip- 
ping his hat on one side meditatively scratched 
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his head as he pointed to an old wretch who 
sat wrapped in a sheet against the mud wall 
of the agency. 

“There ’s a problem. That old fellow’s 
people won’t take care of him any longer, and 
they steal his rations. He’s blind and old and 
can’t take care of himself.” We walked up 
and regarded the aged being, whose parch- 
ment skin reminded us of a mummy. We 
recoiled at the filth, we shuddered at his help- 
lessness, and we pitied this savage old man so 
steeped in misery; but we could do nothing. 
I know not how the captain solved his prob- 
lem. Physical suffering and the anguish of 
cast-off old age are the compensations for the 
self-reliant savage warrior who dozes and 
dreams away his younger days and relegates 
the toil to those within his power. 

We strolled among the horses and mules. 
‘They would let me sketch them, though I 
thought the half-wild beasts also shrunk 
away from the baleful gaze of the white 
man with his bit of paper. Broncos, 
mules, and burros stood about, with bags 
of flour tied on their saddles and great 
chunks of meat dripping blood over their 
unkempt sides. ‘These woe-begone beasts find 
scant pasture in their desert home, and are 
banged about by their savage masters until 
ever-present evils triumph over equine philos- 
ophy. Fine navy blankets and articles of Mex- 
ican manufacture were stretched over some of 
the saddles, the latter probably obtained in a 
manner not countenanced by international law. 

The Apaches have very little . 
native manufacture. They rely on ( 
their foraging into Mexico for sad- 
dlery, serapes, and many other 
things; but their squaws make 
wicker-work, some of which I 
have never seen surpassed. A//as, 
or water-jars, of beautiful mold 
and unique design, are sold 
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to any one who desires to buy them at a price 
which seems absurdly mean when the great 
labor expended on them is considered. But 
Apache labor is cheap when Apaches will 
work at all. ‘The women bring into the canton- 
ment great loads of hay on their backs, which 
is sold to the cavalry. It is all cut with a knife 
from bunches which grow about six inches 
apart, and is then bound up like wheat and 
carried for miles. 

By evening all the Indians had betaken 
themselves to their own rancherias, and the 
agency was comparatively deserted for another 
week, 

I paused for a day on the Gila, some miles 
from the agency, to observe the methods of 
agriculture practiced by the San Carlos Indian 
tribe. ‘The Gila River 
bottoms are bounded 
on each side by blufis, 
and on these the In- 
dians build their brush 
jicails. High above 
the stifling heat of the 
low ground the hot 
winds from the desert 
blow through the leafy 
bowers which they in- 


habit. As they wear 
no clothing except 


breech-cloth and moc- 
casins, they enjoycom- 
parative comfort. The 
squaws go back and 
forth between their 
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jicails and the river carrying wicker allas filled 
with muddy water, and the whole people seek 
the river and the system of irrigating ditches 
at evening time to turn the water over the 
parched ground and nourish the corn, wheat, 
and vegetables which grow there. Far up the 
valley the distant s¢wm/ of a musket-shot reaches 
our ears; then another comes from a nearer 
point, and still another. ‘Two or three women 
begin to take away the boards of an acequia 
dam near as the water rises to their knees, and 
with a final tug the deepening water rushes 
through. “ Bang!” goes the Springfield carbine 
of an Indian standing at my elbow, and after 
some moments another gun-shot comes to our 
ears from below. As the minutes pass the re- 
ports come fainter and fainter, until we are 
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I bethink ourselves to go back to the camps of 
these people to spend an evening; so, leaving 
the troopers about their fires, we take our way 
in company with an old Government Indian 
scout to his own jicail. The frugal evening 
meal was soon disposed of, and taking our cig- 
arettes we sat on the bluffs and smoked. A 
traveler in the valley looking up atthe squatting 
forms of men against the sky would have re- 
membered the great strength of chiaroscuro 
in some of Doré’s drawings and to himself have 
said that this was very like it. 

I doubt if he would have discerned the dif- 
ference between the two white men who came 
from the bustling world so far away and the 
dark-skinned savages who seemed a sympa- 
thetic part of nature there, as mute as any of 
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just conscious of the sounds far off down the 
valley. 

The pile of straw round which a mounted 
Indian has been driving half a dozen horses 
all day in order to stamp out the grain has 
lowered now until he will have but an hour’s 
work more in the morning. He stops his beasts 
and herds them off to the hills to graze. The 
procession of barefooted men and of women 
bearing jars comes winding over the fields 
towards their humble habitations on the bluffs. 
The sun sinks behind the distant Sierras, and 
the beautiful quiet tones of the afterglow spread 
over the fields and the water. As I stand there 
watching the scene I can almost imagine that 
I see Millet’s peasants ; but, alas! I know too 
well the difference. 

My companion, a lieutenant of cavalry, and 
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its rocks and as incomprehensible to the white 
man’s mind as any beast which roams its barren 
wastes. 

It grew dark, and we forbore to talk. Pres- 
ently, as though to complete the strangeness 
of the situation, the measured “thump, thump, 
thump” of the tom-tom came from the vicinity 
of a fire some short distance away. One wild 
voice raised itself in strange discordant sounds, 
dropped low, and then rose again, swelling 
into shrill yelps, in which others joined. We 
listened, and the wild sounds to our accustomed 
ears became almost tuneful and harmonious. 
We drew nearer, and by the little flickering 
light of the fire discerned half-naked forms 
huddled with uplifted faces in a small circle 
around the tom-tom. ‘The fire cut queer lights 
on their rugged outlines, the waves of sound 
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rose and fell, and the “ thump, thump, thump, 
thump” of the tom-tom kept a binding time. 
We grew in sympathy with the strange con- 
cert, and sat downsome distance off and listened 
for hours. It was more enjoyable in its way than 
any trained chorus I have ever heard. 

The performers were engaged in making 
medicine for the growing crops, and the concert 
was areligious rite, which, however crude to 
us, was entered into with a faith that was at- 
tested by the vigor of the performance. All 
savages seem imbued with the religious feel- 
ing, and everything in nature that they do not 
comprehend is supernatural. Yet they know 
so much about her that one often wonders why 
they cannot reason further. 

The one thing about our aborigines which 
interests me most is their peculiar method 
of thought. With all due deference to much 
scientific investigation which has been lavished 
upon them, I believe that no white man can 
ever penetrate the mystery of their mind or 
explain the reason of their acts. 

The red man is a mass of glaring incon- 
gruities. He loves and hates in such strange 
fashions, and is constant and inconstant at 
such unusual times, that I often think he 
has no mental process, but is the creature 
of impulse. ‘The searching of the ethnologist 
must not penetrate his thoughts too rapidly, 
or he will find that he is reasoning for the 
Indian, and not with him. 
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AFTER coming from the burn- 
ing sands of Arizona the 
\. green stretches of grass 

's and the cloud-flecked 
sky of northern Texas 
were very agreeable. 

At a little town called 

| Henrietta I had en- 

tered into negotia- 

tions with a Texas 

cowboy to drive me 

over certain parts of the 

Indian Territory. He rat- 

tled up to my quarters in the 

early morning with a covered 

spring-wagon drawn by two broncos so thin 

and small and ugly that my sympathies were 

aroused, and I protested that they were not 
able to do the work. 

The driver, a smart young fellow with his 
hat brim knocked jauntily back in front, as- 
sured me that “They can pull your freight, 
and you can bet on it.” I have learned not to 
trust to appearances regarding Western ponies, 
and so I clambered in and we took up our 
way. 
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The country was a beautiful rolling plain, 
covered with rank, green grass and dotted with 
dried flowers. Heavily timbered creeks inter- 
laced the view and lessened its monotony. ‘The 
sun was hot, and the driver would nod, go 
fast asleep, and nearly fall out of the wagon. 
The broncos would quiet down to a walk, when 
he would suddenly awake, get out his black 
snake whip, and roar “ mule language” at the 
lazy creatures. He was a good fellow and 
full of interest, had made the Montana trail 
three times with the Hash Knife outfit, and 
was full of the quaint expressions and pointed 
methods of reasoning peculiar to Western 
Americans. He gave me volumes of informa- 
tion concerning Comanches and Indians in 
general; and while his point of view was too 
close for a philosophical treatment of the case, 
he had a knowledge of details which carried 
him through. Speaking of their diet, he “ al- 
lowed anything ’s grub to an Injun, jus’ so it 
hain’t pisen.” 

We came at last to the Red River, and I 
then appreciated why it was called red, for its 
water is absolutely the reddest thing I ever saw 
in nature. ‘The soil thereabouts is red, and the 
water is colored by it. We forded the river, 
and the little horses came so near sticking fast 
in the middle that my cowboy jumped out up 
to his waist and calmly requested me to do 
the same. I did, but to the ruin of a pair of 
white corduroys. We got through, however, 
and were in the Territory. Great quantities 
of plums, which the Indians gather, grow near 
the river. 

In due course of time we came in sight of 
Fort Sill, which is built of stone, in a square 
around a parade of grass, and perched on rising 
ground. ‘The plains about were dotted with 
the skulls of cattle killed for ration day. Sheds 
of poles covered with branches dotted the 
plains, and on our right the “big timber” of 
Catch Creek looked invitingly cool. 

At Fort Sill I became acquainted with Mr. 
Horace P. Jones the Comanche interpreter, 
who has lived with that tribe for thirty-one 
years. He is an authority on the subject of 
Indians, and I tried to profit by his knowl- 
edge. He spoke of one strange characteristic 
of the Comanche language which makes their 
speech almost impossible to acquire. Nearly 
all Comanches are named after some object in 
nature, and when one dies the name of the 
object after which he was named is changed 
and the old word is never spoken again. Mr. 
Jones often uses one of the words which a recent 
death has made obsolete, and is met with mut- 
tered protestations from his Indian hearers. He 
therefore has to skirmish round and find the 
substitute for the outlawed word. 

The Comanches are great travelers, and 
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wander more than any other tribe. Mr. Jones 
has known Comanches to go to California, 
and as far south as Central America, on trips 
extending over years. They are a jolly, round- 
faced people, who speak Spanish, and often 
have Mexican blood in their veins—the result 
of stolen Mexican women, who have been in- 
grafted into the tribe. 

‘The Comanches are less superstitious than 
Indians are generally. ‘They apply an amount 
of good sense to their handling of horses which 
I have never seen among Indians elsewhere. 


‘They breed intelligently, and produce some of 


the most beautiful “painted” ponies imagina- 
ble. They take very good care of them, and 
in buying and selling have no lessons to learn 
from Yankee horse-traders. They still live in 
lodges, but will occupy a good house if they 
can obtain one. About this thing they reason 
rather well; for in their visits to the Caddoes 
and the Shawnees they observe the squalid 


huts in the damp woods, with razor-back hogs 
contesting the rights of occupancy with their 
masters, and they say that the tepee is cleaner, 
and argue that if the Shawnees represent civ- 
ilization, their own barbarism is the better con- 
dition of the two. However, they see the good 
in civilization and purchase umbrellas, baby- 
carriages, and hats, and of late years leave the 
Winchester at home ; although, like the Texan, 
a Comanche does not feel well dressed with- 
out a large Colt strapped about his waist. Per- 
sonal effects are all sacrificed at the death of 
their owners, though these Indians no longer 
destroy the horses, and they question whether 
the houses which are built for them by the 
Government should be burned upon the death 
of the tenant. Three or four have been allowed 
to stand, and if no dire results follow the matter 
will regulate itself. 

The usual corps of Indian scouts is camped 
under the walls of Fort Sill, and is equally di- 
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vided between the Comanchesand the Kiowas. 
They are paid, rationed, and armed by the 
Government, and are used to hunt up stray Gov- 
ernment horses, carry messages, make arrests 
among their own people, and follow the preda- 
tory ‘l'exas cowboy who comes into the Terri- 
tory to build up his fortunes by driving off 
horses and selling corn-juice to the Indians. 
The Comanches are beginning to submit to 
arrests without the regulation exchange of fu- 
sillade; but they have got the worst of ‘Texas 
law so long that one cannot blame them for 
being suspicious of the magistracy. The first 
question a Comanche asks of a white stranger 
is, “ Maybe so you ‘Texas cowboy ?” to which 
I always assure them that I am a Kansas man, 
which makes our relations easy. ‘To a Co- 
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for the race, and the throng moves to some 
level plain near, where a large ring is formed 
by the Indians on horseback. 

An elderly Indian of great dignity of pres- 
ence steps into the ring, and with a graceful 
movement throws his long red blanket to the 
ground and drops on his knees before it, to re- 
ceive the wagers of such as desire to make them. 
Men walk up and throw in silver dollars and 
every sort of personal property imaginable. A 
Winchester rifle and a large nickel-plated Colt’s 
revolver are laid on the grass near me by a 
cowboy and an Indian, and then each goes 
away. It was a wager,and I thought they 
might well have confidence in their stakeholder 
—mother earth. Two ponies, tied head and 
head, were led aside and left, horse against 
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manche all bad men are “ ‘Texas cowboys,” 
and all good people are “ Kansas men.” 

At the scout camp I was allowed to sketch 
to my heart’s content, and the people displayed 
great interest in the proceedings. 

The morning of the Fourth of July found 
Mr. Jones and me in the saddle and on the 
way to the regulation celebration at the agency 
below the post. ‘The Fourth of July and Christ- 
mas are the “ white man’s big Sundays ” to the 
Indians, and they always expect the regular 
horse-race appropriations, ‘The cavalrymen 
contribute purses and the Indians run their 
ponies, Extra beeves are killed, and the red 
men have always a great regard for the “ big 
Sundays.” 

As we approach the agency it is the hour 


BETTING-RING, 


horse. No excitement seemed to prevail. Near 
me a little half-Mexican Comanche boy be- 
gan to disrobe until he stood clad only in shirt 
and breech-cloth. His father addressed some 
whispered admonition and then led up a roan 
pony, prancing with impatience and evidently 
fully conscious of the work cut out for him that 
day. With a bound the little fellow landed on 
the neck of the pony only half way up; but 
his toes caught on the upper muscles of the 
pony’s leg, and like a monkey he clambered 
up and was in his seat. The pony was as bare 
as a wild horse except for a bridle, and loped 
away with his graceful little rider sitting like a 
rock. No, not like a rock, but limp and uncon- 
cerned, and as full of the motion of the horse 
as the horse’s tail or any other part of him. 
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A Kiowa with loose hair and great coarse 
face broke away from the group and galloped 
up the prairie until he stopped at what was to 
be the starting-point, at the usual distance of 
“two arrow flights and a pitch.” He was fol- 
lowed by half a dozen ponies at an easy lope, 
bearing their half-naked jockeys. The Indian 
spectators sat about on their ponies, as un- 
moved in countenance as oysters, being natural 
gamblers, and stoical as such should be, while 
the cowboys whispered among themselves. 

“That ’s the bay stallion there,” said one 
man to me, as he pointed to a racer, “and 
he ’s never been beaten. It’s his walk-over, 
and I ’ve got my gun up on him with an 
Injun.” 

It was to be a flying start, and they jockeyed 
a good deal and could not seem to get off. But 
presently a puff of smoke came from the rifle 
held aloft by the Kiowa starter, and his horse 
reared, The report reached us, and with a 
scurry the five ponies came away from the 
scratch, followed by a cloud of dust. The 
guirts flew through the air at every jump. 
The ponies bunched and pattered away at 
a nameless rate, for the quarter-race pony is 
quick of stride. Nearer and nearer they came, 
the riders lying low on their horses’ necks, whip- 
ping and ki-yi-yi-ing. The dust in their wake 





TARTING A RACE, 


swept backward and upward, and with a rush 
they came over the scratch, with the roan pony 
ahead and my little Mexican fellow holding 
his quirt aloft, and his little eyes snapping with 
the nervous excitement of the great event. He 
had beaten the invincible bay stallion, the pride 
of this Comanche tribe, and as he rode back to 
his father his face had the settled calm which 
nothing could penetrate, and which befitted his 
dignity as a young runner. 

Far be it from these quaint people ever to 
lose their blankets, their horses, their heroism, 
in order to stalk behind a plow in a pair of 
canvas overalls and a battered silk hat. Now 
they are great in their way ; but then, how miser- 
able! But I have confidence that they will not 
retrograde. They can live and be successful as 
a pastoral people, but not as sheep herders, as 
some great Indian department reformer once 
thought when he placed some thousands of 
these woolly idiots at their disposal. 

The Comanches travel about too much 
and move too fast for sheep; but horses and 
cattle they do have and can have so long as 
they retain possession of their lands. But if the 
Government sees fit to consecrate their lands 
to the “ man with the hoe,” then, alas! good- 
bye to all their greatness. 

Bidding adieu to my friends at Fort Sill, I 
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“pulled out” for Anadarko on the Washita, 
where the head agency of the Comanches, 
Kiowas, and Wichitas is located. The little 
ponies made bad work of the sandy roads. 
Kiowa houses became more numerous along 
the road, and there is evidence that they farm 
more than the brother tribe, but they are not 
sO attractive a people. Of course the tepee is 
pitched in the front yard and the house is used 
as a kind of out-building. The medicine-bags 
were hanging from the tripod of poles near by, 
and an occasional buck was lying on his back 
“ smoking his medicine ”—a very comfortable 
form of devotion. 

We saw the grass houses of the Wichitas, 
which might be taken for ordinary haystacks. 
As they stand out on the prairie surrounded 
by wagons, agricultural implements, and cattle, 
one is caught wondering where is the remainder 
of the farm which goes with this farm-yard. 
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These Territory Apaches are very different 
from their brothers of the mountains. They 
are good-looking, but are regarded contemptu- 
ously by other Indians and also by the traders. 
They are treacherous, violent, and most cun- 
ning liars and thieves. I spent an evening in 
one of their tepees watching a game of monte, 
and the gambling passion was developed almost 
to insanity. They sat and glared at the cards, 
their dark faces gleaming with avarice, cun- 
ning, and excitement. I thought then that the 
good white men who would undertake to make 
Christian gentlemen and honest tillers of the 
soil out of this material would contract for a 
job to subvert the process of nature. 

Our little ponies, recuperated by some grain 
and rest, were once more hooked up, and the 
cowboy and [I started for Fort Reno to see 
the Arrapahoes and the Cheyennes, hoping to 
meet them far along on “the white man’s road.”" 


Frederic Remington. 
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1, e’er you sail on Casco Bay 
When fields are green and skies are sweet, 
And watch the foam-capped waves at play 
Where land and sea touch hands and greet, 
As friend with friend, in rude delight, 
Your soul, like birds at break of day, 
Will rise for many a joyous flight 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay: 
Of Casco Bay! Sweet Casco Bay! 
Where life is joy and love at play 
Midst summer isles of Casco Bay. 


Oh, wild and glad and circling far, 
The ripples sparkle from your prow 
As silvery laughter from a star 
When Venus decks the evening’s brow; 
And where the islands stand apart 
The ocean waves roll in to pay 
Some tribute from the sea’s great heart 
To gentle, queenly Casco Bay: 
To Casco Bay! Dear Casco Bay! 
Your soul imbibes the salt-sea spray 
And sings with lovely Casco Bay. 


Down smiling channels shadows run 
And shimmer on the green-blue tides ; 
And, booming like a far-off gun, 

Where Harpswell sea from sea divides, 
You hear the breakers’ sullen roar 

And watch the waves ascend in spray 
While all around, behind, before, 

The white sails swell on Casco Bay: 
On Casco Bay! Fair Casco Bay! 
The white sails fill and bear away 
The happy ships on Casco Bay. 


Benjamin S. Parker. 


1 See “Open Letter” by Hamilton W. Mabie in this number of THz CenTURY MAGAZINE,— EDITOR. 
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LINCOLN RENOMINATED. 


N other chapters we have 
mentioned the unavailing 
efforts made by a few poli- 
ticians to defeat the will 
of the people which every- 
where demanded the re- 
nomination of Mr. Lin- 
coln, These efforts were 

worth studying as manifestations of eccentric 

human nature, but they never had the least ef- 
fect upon the great currents of public opinion. 

Death alone could have prevented the choice 

of Mr. Lincoln by the Union convention. So 

absolute and universal was this tendency that 
most of the politicians made no effort to direct 
or guide it; they simply exerted themselves to 
keep in the van and not be overwhelmed. The 
convention was to meet on the 7th of June, 
but the irregular nominations of the President 
began at the feast of the Epiphany. The first 
convention of the year was held in New 

Hampshire on the 6th of January—for the 

nomination of State officers. It had properly 

no concern with the National nominations. 

The convention consisted in great part of the 

friends of Mr. Chase, and those employees of 

the Treasury Department whose homes were 
in New Hampshire had come together de- 
termined to smother any mistimed demonstra- 
tion for the President; but the first mention 
of his name set the assembly on fire, and be- 
fore the chairman knew what he was doing the 
convention had declared in favor of the re- 
nomination of Lincoln, The same day a far 
more important demonstration came to the 
surface in Pennsylvania, The State legislature 
met on the sth of January, and the following 
day a paper, prepared in advance, addressed to 
the President, requesting him to accept a sec- 
ond term of the Presidency, began to be circu- 
lated among the Union members. Not one 
to whom it was presented declined to sign it. 

Within a day or two it received the signature 

of every Union member of the Senate and 

the House of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Simon 

Cameron, transmitting it tothe President on the 

14th of January, could say: 





You are now fairly launched on your second 
voyage, and of its success | am as confident as ever 


I was of anything in my life. Providence has de- 
creed your reélection, and no combination of the 
wicked can prevent it.? 


This remarkable address began by congratu- 
lating the President upon the successes of the 
recent election, which were generously ascribed 
to the policy of his Administration. Referring 
to the Republican victory in their own State, 
the members of the legislature said : 


If the voice of Pennsylvania became thus poten- 
tial in indorsing the policy of your Administration, 
we consider that, as the representatives of those who 
have so completely indorsed your official course, 
we are only responding totheir demands when we 
thus publicly announce our unshaken preference 
for your reélection to the Presidency in 1864. 


This preference is justified by them purely 
on public grounds, 


To make a change in the Administration until its 
authority has been fully reéstablished in the revolted 
States would be to give the enemjes of the Govern- 
ment abroad a pretext for asserting that the Gov- 
ernment had failed at home. To change the policy 
in operation to crush rebellion and restore the land 
to peace would be to afford the traitors in arms 
time to gather new strength—if not for immediate 
victory, at least for ultimate success in their efforts 
permanently to dissolve the Union. . . . We 
do not make this communication at this time to 
elicit from you any expression of opinion on this 
subject. Having confidence in your patriotism, we 
believe that you will abide the decision of the 
friends of the Union, and yield consent to any hon- 
orable use which they may deem proper to make 
of your name in order to secure the greatest good 
to the country and the speediest success to our 
arms. . . . Expressing what we feel to be the 
language not only of our own constituents, but also 
of the people of all the loyal States, we claim to in- 
dulge the expectation that you will yield to the pref- 
erence which has already made you the people’s 
candidate for the Presidency in 1864. 


In every gathering of the supporters of the 
Union the same irrepressible sentiment broke 
forth. The “ New York Times” on the 15th 
of January clearly expressed the general feel- 
ing: 

The same wise policy which would forbid a man 
of business in troublous times to change his agent 
of proved efficiency, impels the loyal people of our 


2 Cameron to Lincoln, Jan. 14, 1864. MS. 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886. All rights reserved. 
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country to continue President Lincoln in his re- 
sponsible position ; and against the confirmed will of 
the people politicians are powerless. 


The sentiment was so potent in its pressure 
upon the politicians that they everywhere gave 
way and broke into premature indorsement of 
thenomination. The Union Central Committee 
of New York held a special meeting and unani- 
mously recommended the renomination of the 
President. Senator Morgan, sending this news 
to Mr. Lincoln, added: 


It is going to be difficult to restrain the boys, and 
there is not much use in trying to do so.1 


At a local election some of the ward tickets 
were headed, with an irrelevancy which showed 
the spirit of the hour, “ For President of the 
United States in 1864, Abraham Lincoln.” 
From one end to the other of the country these 
spontaneous nominations joyously echoed one 
another. Towards the close of January the radi- 
cal legislature of Kansas, with but one dissent- 
ing voice, passed through both its Houses a 
resolution renominating Lincoln. All through 
the next month these demonstrations continued. 
The Union members of the New Jersey legis- 
lature united in an address to the President, 
saying : 

Without any disparagement of the true men who 
surround you, and whose counsels you have shared, 
believing that you are the choice of the people, whose 
servants we are, and firmly satisfied that they desire 
and intend to give you four years for a policy of peace, 
we present your name as the candidate for President 
of the American people in 1864.2 


Connecticut instructed her delegates by reso- 
lutions on the 17th of February; Maryland, 
Minnesota, and Colorado expressed in the same 
way the sentiment of their people. Wisconsin 
and Indiana made haste to range themselves 
with the other Northern States; and Ohioseized 
the opportunity to put a stop to the restless 
ambition of her favorite son by a resolution of 
the Republican members of the legislature de- 
claring that “the people of Ohio, and her sol- 
diers in the army, demand the renomination of 
Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency” —the 
members rising to their feet and cheering with 
uncontrollable clamor when the resolution 
passed. The State of Maine, on the extreme 
eastern border, spoke next: early in March, 
the President received this dispatch, signed by 
a name afterwards illustrious in our political 
annals : 


Both branches of the Maine legislature have this 
day adopted resolutions cordially recommending 
your renomination. Every Union member voted 
in favor of them. Maine is a unit for you. 

James G. BLaine. 


1 Jan. 4, 1864. MS. 
2 Feb. 18, 1864. 
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Nowhere except in the State of Missouri 
was the name of Mr. Lincoln mentioned with- 
out overwhelming adhesion, and even in the 
Missouri Assembly the resolution in favor of 
his renomination was laid upon the table by a 
majority of only eight. There had been some 
anxiety on the part of Mr. Lincoln’s friends 
lest the powerful secret organization called the 
Union League, which represented the most 
ardent and vehement Republican sentiment of 
the country, should fall into the hands of his 
opponents ; but it was speedily seen that out of 
Missouri these apprehensions were groundless. 
The Union Leagues of New York, Illinois, and 
even Vicksburg, where the victory of Grant 
had allowed the development ofa robust Union 
sentiment, were among the first to declare for 
the President. The organization in Philadel- 
phia, powerful in wealth, intelligence, and per- 
sonal influence, so early as the 11th of January 
had resolved that to the “ prudence, sagacity, 
comprehension, and perseverance of Mr. 
Lincoln, under the guidance of a benign Provi- 
dence, the nation is more indebted for the grand 
results of the war, which Southern rebels have 
wickedly waged against liberty and the Union, 
than to any other single instrumentality, and 
that he is justly entitled to whatever reward it 
is in the power of the nation to bestow.” They 
declared also: 


That as Mr. Lincoln has had to endure the largest 
share of the labor required to suppress the rebellion, 
now rapidly verging to its close, he should also en- 
joy the largest share of the honors which await those 
who have contended for the right. They therefore 
recognize with pleasure the unmistakable indica- 
tions of the popular will in all the loyal States, and 
heartily join with their fellow-citizens, without any 
distinction of party, here and elsewhere, in present- 
ing him as the people’s candidate for the Presidency. 


The current swept on irresistibly throughout 
the months of spring. A few opponents of Mr. 
Lincoln, seeing that he was already nominated 
the moment the convention should meet, made 
one last effort to postpone the meeting of the 
convention until September, knowing that 
their only reliance was in some possible acci- 
dent of the summer. So earnest and impor- 
tant a Republican as William Cullen Bryant 
united with a self-constituted committee of 
others equally earnest, but not so important, 
to induce the National Committee to postpone 
the convention. In their opinion “the country 
was not now in a position to enter into a 
Presidential contest; it was clear to them that 
no nomination could be made with any una- 
nimity so early as June. They thought it best 
to see what the result of the summer campaign 
would be, as the wish of the people to continue 
their present leaders in power would depend 
very much upon this.” The committee, of 
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course, took.no notice of this appeal, though 
it was favored by so strong a Republican au- 
thority as the “ New York Tribune.”! The 
National Committee wisely thought that they 
might with as much reason take into consid- 
eration the request of a committee of promi- 
nent citizens to check an impending thunder- 
storm. All the movements in opposition to 
Mr. Lincoln were marked with the same naiveté 
and futility. The secret circular of Senator 
Pomeroy, the farcical Cleveland convention, 
the attempt of Mr. Bryant’s committee to post- 
pone the convention, were all equally feeble 
and nugatory in their effect. 

Mr. Lincoln took no measures whatever to 
promote his candidacy. It is true he did not, 
like other candidates, assume airs of reluctance 
or bashfulness. While he discouraged on the 
part of strangers any suggestions as to his re- 
election, among his friends he made no secret 
of his readiness to continue the work he was 
engaged in, if such should seem to be the 
general wish. Ina private letter to Mr. E. B. 
Washburne he said: “ Asecond term would be 
a great honor and a great labor, which together 
perhaps I would not decline if tendered.” 2? To 
another congressman he is reported to have 
said: “ I donot desirea renomination except for 
the reason that such action on the part of the 
Republican party would be the most emphatic 
indorsement which could be given to the’policy 
of my Administration.” We havealready men- 
tioned the equanimity with which he treated 
the efforts of a leading member of his Cabinet 
to supplant him, and he received in the same 
manner the frequent suggestions of apprehen- 
sive friends that he would do well to beware 
of Grant. His usual reply was, “If he takes 
Richmond, let him have it.” In reality General 
Grant was never at any time a competitor for 
the nomination. Of course, after the battle of 
Missionary Ridge there was no lack of such 
suggestions on the part of those whosurrounded 
the victorious general; but he positively re- 
fused to put himself in the lists or to give any 
sanction to the use of hisname. The President 
constantly discouraged on the part of office- 
holders of the Government, civil or military, 
any especial eagerness in his behalf. General 
Schurz wrote, late in February, asking permis- 
sion to take an active part in the Presidential 
canvass, to which Mr. Lincoln replied: 

1 April 26, 1864. 

2 Oct. 26, 1863. MS. 

3 Lincoln to Schurz, March 13, 1864. MS. 
om. Lincoln to Schurz, March 23, 1864. Autograph 


5 General John A. Logan, in a letter’addressed to 
General W. T. Sherman and published after General 
Logan’s death, said that when he left the army to make 
speeches in Illinois he did this at the request of the 
President. We have been unable to find any com- 
munication in this sense among Mr. Lincoln’s papers. 
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Allow me to suggest that if you wish to remain 
in the military service, it is very dangerous for you 
to get temporarily out of it ; because, with a major- 
general once out, it is next to impossible for even 
the President to get him in again. With my ap- 
preciation of your ability and correct principle, of 
course | would be very glad to have your service 
for the country in the approaching political canvass ; 
but I fear we cannot properly have it without 
separating you from the military.3 


And in a subsequent letter addressed to the 
same general he said : 4 

I perceive no objection to your making a political 
speech when you are where one is to be made; but 
quite surely speaking in the North and fighting in 
the South at the same time are not possible ; nor 
could I be justified to detail any officer to the politi- 
cal campaign during its continuance and then re- 
turn him to the army.5 


The experience of a hundred years of our 
politics has shown what perils environ a Presi- 
dential candidate who makes speeches. The 
temptation to flatter the immediate audience, 
without regard to the ultimate effect of the 
words spoken, has often proved too strong for 
the wariest politician to resist. Especially is 
a candidate in danger when confronting an 
audience belonging to a special race or class. 
Mr. Lincoln made no mistake either in 1860 
or in 1864. Even when exposed to the strongest 
possible temptation, the reception of an address 
from a deputation of a workingmen’s associ- 
ation, he preserved his mental balance undis- 
turbed. To such acommittee, who approached 
him on the 21st of March, 1864, he replied by 
repeating to them the passage from his message 
of December, 1861, in which the relations of 
labor and capital are set down with mathe- 
matical and logical precision, illuminated by 
the light of a broad humanity; and he only 
added to the views thus expressed the follow- 
ing words, than which nothing wiser or more 
humane has ever been said by social econo- 
mists : 

None are so deeply interested to resist the present 
rebellion as the working people. Let them beware 
of prejudices working division and hostility among 
themselves. The most notable feature of a disturb- 
ance in your city last summer was the hanging of 
some working people by other working people. It 
should never be so. The strongest bond of human 
sympathy, outside of the family relation, should be 
one uniting all working people, of all nations and 
We applied to General Logan’s family for the evidence 
on which the assertion was founded, but received no 
answer. There is no question that General Logan’s 
statement was made in good faith, and that he believed 
that in taking a leave and assisting in the political can- 
vass he was acting in accordance with the President’s 
wishes. But Mr. Lincoln’s action in other cases was 
so consistently opposed to this hypothesis, that we 
can only conclude that General Logan got his impres- 
sion of what the President desired from some other 
person than the President himself. 




















tongues and kindreds. Nor should this lead to a 
war upon property or the owners of property. 
Property is the fruit of labor, property is desirable, 
is a positive good in the world. That some should 
be rich shows that others may become rich, and, 
hence, is just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him labor diligently and 
build one for himself, thus by example asserting 
that his own shall be safe from violence when built. 


The politicians who opposed Mr. Lincoln, 
whether from pure motives or from motives 
not so pure, met with one common fate: they 
were almost universally beaten in their own 
districts by men who, whatever their other in- 
centives, were sufficiently adroit to perceivé 
the sign in which they should conquer. It gave 
aman all this year a quite unfair advantage 
in his district to be known as a friend of the 
President, when his opponent was not equally 
outspoken; and many of the most radical poli- 
ticians, seeing in which direction their advan- 
tage lay, suddenly turned upon their opponents 
and vanquished them in the President’s name. 
General Lane, for example, who had been 
engaged in a bitter controversy with Pomeroy 
in regard to local interests in Kansas, saw his 
opportunity in the anti-Lincoln circular of 
his colleague; and although before this it 
would have been hard to say which of the two 
had been most free in his criticisms of the 
President, General Lane instantly trimmed his 
sails to catch the favoring breeze and elected 
himself and a full list of delegates to the Balti- 
more convention, whom he called, in his char- 
acteristic language, “all vindictive friends of 
the President.” Other members of Congress, 
equally radical and more sincere and honest, 
made haste to range themselves on the side of 
the President against those with whom they 
had been more intimately associated. William 
D. Kelley of Philadelphia publicly proclaimed 
him “ the wisest radical of us all” ; Mr. Ashley 
of Ohio, to whom one of his abolitionist con- 
stituents had objected that he wanted no more 
of a President who had not crushed a rebellion 
in four years, replied that this was unreason- 
able, as the Lord had not crushed the devil 
in a much longer time. 

As the day for the meeting at Baltimore 
drew near, and its unanimous verdict became 
more and more evident, the President was be- 
sieged from every quarter of the Union with 
solicitations to make known his wishes in re- 
gard to the work of the convention. To all 
such inquiries he returned an energetic refusal 
to give any word of counsel or to express any 
personal desire. During a few days preced- 
ing the convention a great many delegates 
took the road to Washington, either to get 
some intimation of the President’s wishes or 
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to impress their own faces and names on his 
expectant mind. They were all welcomed 
with genial and cordial courtesy, but received 
not the slightest intimation of what would be 
agreeable to him. The most powerful poli- 
ticians from New York and Pennsylvania were 
listened to with no more confidential consider- 
ation than the shy and awkward representa- 
tives of the rebellious States, who had elected 
themselves in sutlers’ tents and in the shadow 
of department headquarters. “ What is that 
crowd of people in the hall ?” he said one day 
to his secretary. “It is a delegation from South 
Carolina. They are a swindle.” “ Let them 
in,” said Lincoln; “ they will not swindle me.” 

When at last the convention came together, 
on the 7th of June, 1864, it had less to do than 
any other convention in our political history. 
The delegates were bound by a peremptory 
mandate. Mr. Forney, in an article printed the 
day before the meeting,! put forth with unusual 
candor the attitude of the convention towards 
its constituents. The permanent policy of the 
Republican party of the nation was already 
absolutely established by the acts of the Presi- 
dent and accepted and ratified by Congress 
and the people. 


For this reason [said Mr. Forney] it is less im- 
portant as a political body, as it cannot originate 
but will simply republish a policy. Yet for this 
reason it is transcendently the more imposing in its 
expression of the national will. Nor has the conven- 
tion a candidate to choose. Choice is forbidden it 
by the previous action of the people. It isa body 
which almost beyond parallel is directly responsible 
to the people, and little more than the instrument 
of their will. Mr. Lincoln is already renominated, 
and the convention will but formally announce the 
decision of the people. If this absence of inde- 
pendence lessens the mere political interest of the 
convention in one respect, the fact that it will thor- 
oughly and unquestionably obey national instructions 
gives ithigher importance, 


These words represented the well-nigh uni- 
versal sentiment among Republicans. There 
were, of course, those to whom such a senti- 
ment was not agreeable. Horace Greeley 
found it hard to accept an opinion which ran 
counter to his personal views. In an article 
of the same date as that last quoted, although 
he admitted the predestined action of the con- 
vention, he still protested vehemently against 
the impolicy of such action. He quoted the 
message sent by Mr. Lincoln to Governor 
Seymour in the dark winter of 1862-63, “ that 
if he wants to be President of the United 
States, he must take care that there shall be a 
United States.” 


We could wish [said Greeley] the Presidency ut- 
terly forgotten or ignored for the next two months, 


1 Philadelphia “ Press,” June 6. 
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while every impulse, every effort of the loyal 
millions should be directed towards the overthrow 
of the armed hosts of the rebellion. That effected, 
or its speedy accomplishment proved impossible, we 
should be ready to enter clear-sightedly on the 
Presidential canvass. Now we are not. We feel 
that the expected nomination, if made at this time, 
exposes the Union party to a dangerous ‘‘ flank 
movement ’’— possibly a successful one. 


Among the Democratic newspapers a still 
more blind and obstinate disinclination to ac- 
cept the existing facts is seen up to the hour 
of the meeting of the convention. They still 
insisted that the nomination of Lincoln was in 
the highest degree doubtful; some pretended 
that the delegates were equally divided be- 
tween Lincoln and Grant; others insisted that 
the nomination of Frémont at Cleveland had 
electrified the country and would probably 
carry the convention by storm. 

The convention was opened by a brief speech 
from Senator Morgan of New York, who was 
chairman of the executive committee. It con- 
tained one significant sentence. He said the 
party of which they were the delegates and 
honored representatives would fall short of ac- 
complishing its great mission unless among its 
other resolves it should declare forsuch amend- 
ment of the Constitution as would positively 
prohibit African slavery in the United States. 
The sentence was greeted with prolonged ap- 

lause, which burst at last into three cheers, 
in the midst of which Governor Morgan an- 
nounced the choice by the National Com- 
mittee of Robert J. Breckinridge of Kentucky 
as temporary chairman of the convention. 
The venerable Kentuckian on taking the chair 
made a speech which, though entirely ex- 
temporaneous, was delivered with great ease 
and dignity,. and profoundly impressed his 
auditors. 

Disregarding the etiquette which assumes 
that a convention is a deliberative assembly 
and that its choice cannot be foretold until it 
is made, he calmly took it for granted at the 
very beginning of his remarks that the Union 
candidate for the Presidency was already nomi- 
nated, and as soon as the tumultuous cheers 
which greeted his mention of the name of Abra- 
ham Lincoln had died away he turned at once 
to the discussion of what he considered the real 
business of the day — the declaration of prin- 
ciples. Coming from a section of. the country 
where the Constitution had been especially 
reverenced in words and vehemently assailed 
in action, he declared that with all the outcry 
about our violations of the Constitution this 
present living generation and this present Union 
party are more thoroughly devoted to that 
Constitution than any generation that ever 
lived under it; but he contended also that 








sacred as was the Constitution the nation was 
not its slave. 


We ought to have it distinctly understood by 
friends and enemies that while we love that instru- 
ment, while we will maintain it, and will with 
undoubted certainty put to death friend or foe who 
undertakes to trample it under foot; yet, beyond a 
doubt, we will reserve the right to alter it to suit 
ourselves from time to time and from generation to 
generation. 


This speech was full of brief and powerful 

apothegms, some of which were startling as 
coming from an aged theologian of an aspect 
equally strong and benignant. 
_ The only enduring, the only imperishable cement 
of all free institutions [he said], has been the blood 
of traitors. It is a fearful truth, but we had 
as well avow itat once ; and every blow you strike, 
and every rebel you kill, every battle you win, 
dreadful as it is to do it, you are adding, it may be 
a year, it may be ten years, it may beacentury, it 
may be ten centuries, to the life of the Government 
and the freedom of your children.1 


Though presiding over a political conven- 
tion, he declared himself absolutely detached 
from politics. “As an Abolition party, as a 
Republican party, as a Whig party, as a Demo- 
cratic party, as an American party, I will not 
follow you one foot. As a Union party I 
will follow you to the ends of the earth, and 
to the gates of death.” He echoed the brief 
speech in which Governor Morgan had struck 
the keynote. He said: 


I unite myself with those who believe that slavery 
is contrary to the brightest interests of all men and of 
all governments, contrary to the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion, and incompatible with the natural 
rights of man. I join myself with those who say, 
Away with it forever; and I fervently pray God that 
the day may come when throughout the whole 
land every man may be as free as you are, and as 
capable of enjoying regulated liberty. . . . I 
know very well that the sentiments which I am 
uttering will cause me great odium in the State in 
which I was born, which I love, where the bones 
of two generations of my ancestors and some of my 
children are, and where very soon | shall lay my 
own. . . . But we have put our faces towards 
the way in which we intend to go, and we will go 
in it to the end. 


In the evening the permanent organization 
of the convention was effected, William 
Dennison of Ohio being made chairman. He, 
also, in a brief and eloquent speech took for 
granted the unanimous nomination for the 
Presidency of the United States “ of the wise 
and good man whose unselfish devotion to 
the country, in the administration of the 
Government, has secured to him not only 
the admiration but the warmest affection of 
every friend of constitutional liberty”; and 

1 McPherson, “ History of the Rebellion,” p. 404. 


























also, in the tone of both the speakers who had 
preceded him, said that the loyal people of 
the country expected the convention 


to declare the cause and the support of the rebellion 
to be slavery, which, as well for its treasonable of- 
fenses against the Government as for its incompati- 
bility with the rights of humanity and the permanent 
peace of the country, must, with the termination 
of the war, and as much speedier as possible, be 
made to cease forever in every State and Territory 
of the Union. 


There were in fact but three tasks before the 
convention. ‘The first was to settle the status 
of contesting delegations from the States and 
Territories; the second, to agree upon the 
usual platform; and the third, to nominate a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency. All of 
these questions were handled skillfully, and 
with a spirit of moderation which led to the 
most successful result in the canvass. 

There were no questions of consequence in 
regard to the delegations of any of the North- 
ern States, nor did any questions arise in regard 
to those from Kentucky and West Virginia, 
Delaware and Maryland. There were two 
delegations from Missouri, both making special 
claims of loyalty and of regularity of election. 
The committee on credentials decided that 
those styling themselves the “ Radical Union” 
delegates should be awarded the seats. As this 
was the only delegation which had presented 
itself opposed to the nomination of Lincoln, 
and as a large majority, not only of the con- 
vention, but of the committee on credentials, 
were of the contrary opinion, their action in 
admitting the recalcitrant Missourians was 
sagacious. It quieted at once the beginnings 
of what might have been a dangerous schism. 
The question as to admitting the delegates 
from Tennessee also raised some discussion, 
but was decided in their favor by more than 
a two-thirds vote. The delegates from Loui- 
siana and Arkansas were also admitted by a 
vote nearly as large. The delegates from 
Nevada, Colorado, and Nebraska were ad- 
mitted with the right to vote; those from the 
States of Virginia and Florida, and the re- 
maining Territories, were admitted to the priv- 
ileges of the floor without the right to vote; 
and those from South Carolina were rejected 
altogether. 

The same wise spirit of compromise was 
shown in the platform, reported by Henry 
J. Raymond of New York. The first resolution 
declared it the highest duty of every citizen to 
maintain the integrity of the Union and to quell 
the rebellion by force of arms; the second ap- 
proved the determination of the Government 
to enter into no compromise with the rebels ; 
the third, while approving all the acts hitherto 
done against slavery,declared in favor of an 
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amendment to the Constitution terminating 
and forever prohibiting the existence of slavery 
in the United States. This resolution was re- 
ceived with an outburst of spontaneous and 
thunderous applause. The fourth resolution 
gave thanks to the soldiers and sailors; the 
fifth applauded the practical wisdom, unsel- 
fish patriotism, and unswerving fidelity with 
which Abraham Lincoln had discharged, 
under circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, 
the great duties and responsibilities of the 
Presidential office, and it enumerated and ap- 
proved the acts of his Administration. The 
sixth resolution was of sufficient significance 
to be given entire: 


Resolved, That we deem it essential to the gen- 
eral welfare that harmony should prevail in the 
national councils, and we regard as worthy of pub- 
lic confidence and official trust those only who cor- 
dially indorse the principles proclaimed in these 
resolutions and which should characterize the ad- 
ministration of the Government. 


This resolution, like the admission of the 
Missouri radicals, was intended in general to 
win the support and heal the dissatisfaction of 
the so-called radicals throughout the Union. 
Its specific meaning, however, was not entirely 
clear. ‘There were not many of the delegates 
who voted for it who would have agreed upon 
allethe details of a scheme for reorganizing the 
Cabinet. If measures for ostracizing all the 
objectionable members of the Government had 
been set on foot in the hall of the convention, 
it is probable that the name of every member 
of the Cabinet would have been found on some 
of the shells. It is altogether likely, however, 
that the name of the Postmaster-General would 
have occurred more frequently than that of 
any other minister. The controversy between 
his brother and the radicals of Missouri, in 
which he had, in accordance with his habit 
and temperament, taken an energetic part, had 
embittered against him the feelings of the rad- 
ical Republicans, not only in the West but 
throughout the North, and his habit of candid 
and trenchant criticism had raised for him 
enemies in all political circles. 

The seventh resolution claimed for the col- 
ored troops the full protection of the laws of war. 
The eighth declared that foreign emigration 
should be fostered and encouraged, The ninth 
spoke in favor of the speedy construction of a 
railroad to the Pacific coast. ‘The tenth de- 


clared that the national faith pledged for the 
redemption of the public debt must be kept 
inviolate; and the eleventh declared against 
the efforts of any European power to establish 
monarchical governments sustained by foreign 
military forces in near proximity to the United 
States. 
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This last. resolution showed the result of 
an adroit and sagacious compromise. The 
radicals in the convention desired to make it 
a censure upon the action of the President and 
the Secretary of State; but the friends of the 
Administration, while accepting to its utmost 
results the declaration in favor of the Monroe 
doctrine, assumed that the President and his 
Cabinet were of the same mind, and therefore 
headed the resolution with the declaration: 

That we approve the decision taken by the Gov- 
ernment that the people of the United States can 
never regard with indifference the attempt of any 
European power to overthrow by force or to supplant 
by fraud the institutions of any republican govern- 
ment on the Western continent. 


There was nothing more before the conven- 
tion but the nominations, and one of those 
was in fact already made. The only delay in 
registering the will of the convention occurred 
as a consequence of the impatience of members 
to do it by irregular and summary methods. 
Mr. Delano of Ohio made the customary 
motion to proceed to the nomination; Simon 
Cameron moved as a substitute the renomina- 
tion of Lincoln and Hamlin by acclamation. 
A long wrangle ensued on the motion to lay 
this substitute on the table, which was brought 
to a close by a brief speech from Henry J. 
Raymond, representing the cooler heads, who 
were determined that whatever opposition there 
might be should have the fullest opportunity 
of expression; and by a motion, which was 
adopted, to nominate in the usual way, by the 
call of States. The interminable nominating 
speeches of recent years had not come into 
fashion: Mr. Cook, the chairman of the I]linois 
delegation, merely said, “ The State of Illinois 
again presents to the loyal people of this nation, 
for President of the United States, Abraham 
Lincoln—God bless him!” and those who 
seconded the nomination were equally brief. 
Every State gave its undivided voice for Lin- 
coln, with the exception of Missouri, which 
cast its vote, as the chairman stated, under 
positive instructions, for Grant. But before the 
result was announced Mr. Hume of Missouri 
moved that the nomination of Lincoln be 
declared unanimous. This could not be done 
until the result of the balloting was made 
known— 484 for Lincoln, 22 for Grant. Mis- 
souri then changed its vote, and the secretary 
read the grand total of 506 for Lincoln. This 
announcement was greeted with a storm of 
cheering, which during many minutes as often 
as it died away burst out anew. 

The principal names mentioned for the Vice- 
Presidency were, besides Mr. Hamlin, the 
actual incumbent, Andrew Johnson of Ten- 
nessee, and Daniel S. Dickinson of New York; 
besides these General Rousseau had the vote 





of his own State, Kentucky. The radicals of 
Missouri favored General B. F. Butler, who had 
a few scattered votes also from New England. 
But among the three principal candidates the 
voters were equally enough divided to make 
the contest exceedingly spirited and interest- 
ing. For several days before the convention 
the President had been besieged by inquiries 
as to his personal wishes in regard to his asso- 
ciate on the ticket. He had persistently re- 
fused to give the slightest intimation of such 
wish. His private secretary, Mr. Nicolay, was 
at Baltimore in attendance at the convention ; 
and although he was acquainted with this at- 
titude of the President, at last, overborne by 
the solicitations of the chairman of the Illinois 
delegation, who had been perplexed at the 
advocacy of Joseph Holt by Mr. Swett, one 
of the President’s most intimate friends, Mr. 
Nicolay wrote a letter to Mr. Hay, who had 
been left in charge of the Executive office in 
his absence, containing among other matters 
this passage : 

Cook wants to know confidentially whether 
Swett is all right ; whether in urging Holt for Vice- 
President he reflects the President’s wishes ; whether 
the President has any preference, either personal or 
on the score of policy; or whether he wishes not 
even to interfere by a confidential intimation. .. . 
Please get this information for me if possible. 


The letter was shown to the President, who 
indorsed upon it this memorandum: 


Swett is unquestionably all right. Mr. Holt is a 
good man, but | had not heard or thought of him 
for V. P. Wish not to interfere about V. P. Can- 
not interfere about platform. Convention must 
judge for itself. 


This positive and final instruction was sent 
at once to Mr. Nicolay, and by him communi- 
cated to the President’s most intimate friends 
in the convention, It was therefore with 
minds absolutely untrammeled by even any 
knowledge of the President’s wishes that the 
convention went about its work of selecting his 
associate on the ticket. 

It is altogether probable that the ticket of 
1864 would have been nominated without a 
contest had it not been for the general impres- 
sion, in and out of the convention, that it 
would be advisable to select as a candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency a war Democrat. Mr. 
Dickinson, while not putting himself forward 
as a candidate, had sanctioned the use of his 
name by his friends on the especial ground 
that his candidacy might attract to the sup- 
port of the Union party many Democrats who 
would have been unwilling to support a ticket 
avowedly Republican ; but these considerations 
weighed with still greater force in favor of Mr. 
Johnson, who was not only a Democrat, but 























also a citizen of a border slaveholding State, 
and had rendered distinguished services to the 
Union cause. At the first show of hands it 
was at once evident that the ‘Tennesseean was 
stronger than the New Yorker, receiving four 
more votes than Mr. Dickinson even in the 
New York delegation. When the votes on the 
first ballot were counted it was found that Mr. 
Johnson had received 200, Mr. Hamlin 150, 
Mr. Dickinson 108; but before the result was 
announced almost the whole convention turned 
their votes to Johnson, and on motion of Mr. 
Tremain of New York his nomination was de- 
clared unanimous. The work was quickly done. 
Mr. Lincoln, walking over to the War Depart- 
ment in the afternoon as usual for military news, 
received the dispatch announcing the nomina- 
tion of Andrew Johnson before he was informed 
of his own. The telegram containing the news 
of his own nomination had gone to the White 
House a few minutes before. 

In the evening the National Grand Council 
of the Union League came together. A large 
proportion of the members had participated in 
the National Convention, and their action was 
therefore a foregone conclusion. ‘They adopted 
a platform similar to that of the convention, 
with the exception that they declared, as the 
Cleveland people had done, in favor of the 
confiscation of the property of rebels. They 
heartily approved and indorsed the nomina- 
tions already made, and passed a resolution to 
the effect that as Lincoln and Johnson were 
the only candidates who could hope to be 
elected as loyal men, they regarded it as the 
imperative duty of the Union League to do all 
that lay in its power to secure their election. 
They also earnestly approved and indorsed 
the platform and principles adopted by the 
convention, and pledged themselves, as indi- 
viduals and as members of the League, to do 
all in their power to elect the candidates. The 
seal of secrecy was removed from this action 
and a copy of the resolution transmitted to the 
President by W. R. Erwin, the Grand Record- 
ing Secretary.! 

Acommittee, headed by Governor Dennison, 
came on the next day * to notify the President 
of his nomination. 

I need not say to you, sir [said Mr. Dennison], 
that the convention, inthus unanimously nominat- 
ing you for reélection, but gives utterance to the 
almost universal voice of the loyal people of the 
country. To doubt of your triumphant election 
would belittle short of abandoning the hope of the 
final suppression of the rebellion and the restoration 
of the authority of the Government over the insur- 
gent States. 


The President answered : 
I will neither conceal my gratification nor restrain 


the expression of my gratitude thatthe Union people, 
VoL. XXXVIIT.— 54. 
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through their convention, in the continued effort 
to save and advance the nation, have deemed me 
not unworthy to remain in my present position. | 
know no reason to doubt that I shall accept the 
nomination tendered ; and yet perhaps I should not 
declare definitely before reading and considering 
what is called the platform. I willsay now, however, 
lapprove the declaration in favor of so amending 
the Constitution as to prohibit slavery throughout 
the nation. When the people in revolt, with a hun- 
dred days of explicit notice that they could within 
those days resume their allegiance without the 
overthrow of their institutions and that they could 
not so resume it afterwards, elected to stand out, such 
amendment to the Constitution as is now proposed 
became a fitting and necessary conclusion to the 
final success ofthe Union cause. Suchalonecan meet 
and cover all cavils. Now the unconditional Union 
men, North and South, perceive its importance and 
embrace it. In the joint namesof Liberty and Union, 
let us labor to give it legal form and practical effect. 


On the same day a committee of the Union 
League presented themselves to inform him 
of the action taken the night before. The 
President answered them more informally, 
saying that he did not allow himself to sup- 
pose that either the convention or the League 
had concluded that he was either the greatest 
or the best man in America, but rather that 
they had decided that it was not best “ to swap 
horses while swimming the stream.” All day 
the throngs of shouting and congratulating 
delegates filled all the approaches to the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. In a brief speech at night, 
in answer to a serenade from citizens of Ohio, 
the President said : 

What we want, more than Baltimore conventions 
or Presidential elections, is success under General 
Grant. I propose that you constantly bear in mind 
that the support you owe to the brave officers and 
soldiers in the field is of the very first importance, 
and we should therefore bend all our energies to 
that point. 


He then proposed three cheers for General 
Grant and the officers and soldiers with him, 
and, swinging his own hat, led off in the 
cheering. 

The more formal notification of the conven- 
tion was made in a letter written by George 
William Curtis of New York, in which he para- 
phrased the platform and expressed the senti- 
ment of the convention and of the people of 
the country with his usual elegance and force. 


They have watched your official course, there- 
fore, with unflagging attention; and amid the bitter 
taunts of eager friends and the fierce denunciation 
of enemies, now moving too fast for some, now 
too slowly for others, they have seen you through- 
out this tremendous contest patient, sagacious, 
faithful, just; leaning upon the heart of the great 
mass of the people, and satisfied to be moved by 


1 MS. 2 Thursday, June 9. 
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its mighty pulsations. It is for this reason that, 
long before the convention met, the popular instinct 
had plainly indicated you as its candidate, and the 
convention therefore merely recorded the popular 
will. Your character and career prove your un- 
swerving fidelity to the cardinal principles of Ameri- 
can liberty and of the American Constitution. In 
the name of that liberty and Constitution, sir, we 
earnestly request your acceptance of this nomina- 
tion, reverently commending our beloved country 
and you, its Chief Magistrate, with all its brave 
sons who, on sea and land, are faithfully defending 
the good old American cause of equal rights, to the 
blessing of Almighty God. 


In accepting the nomination the President 
observed the same wise rule of brevity which 
he had followed four years before. He made 
but one specific reference to any subject of 
discussion, While he accepted the resolution 
in regard to the supplanting of republican 
government upon the Western continent, he 
gave the convention and the country distinctly 
to understand that he stood by the action 
already adopted by himself and the Secretary 
of State. 


There might be misunderstanding [he said] were 
I not to say that the position of the Government 
in relation to the action of France in Mexico, as as- 
sumed through the State Department and indorsed 
by the convention among the measures and acts of 
the Executive, will be faithfully maintained so long 
as the state of facts shall leave that position perti- 
nent and applicable. 


THE WADE-DAVIS MANIFESTO, 


In his message to Congress of the 8th of 
December, 1863, Mr. Lincoln gave expression 
to his ideas on the subject of reconstruction 
more fully and clearly than ever before. He 
appended to that message a proclamation of 
the same date guaranteeing a full pardon to 
all who had been implicated in the rebellion, 
with certain specified exceptions, on the con- 
dition of taking and maintaining an oath to 
support, protect, and defend the Constitution 
of the United States and the Union of the 
States thereunder ; to abide by and support all 
acts of Congress and proclamations of the 
President made during the rebellion with ref- 
erence to slaves, so long and so far as not re- 
pealed, modified, or held void by Congress or 
by decision of the Supreme Court. The ex- 
ceptions to this general amnesty were of those 
who, having held places of honor and trust 
under the Government of the United States, 
had betrayed this trust and entered the service 
of the Confederacy, and of those who had been 
guilty of treatment of colored troops not justi- 
fied by the laws of war. The proclamation 
further promised that when in any of the States 
in rebellion a number of citizens equal to one- 
tenth of the voters in the year 1860 should 
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reéstablish a State government republican in 
form, and not contravening the oath above 
mentioned, that such should be recognized as 
the true government of the State, and should 
receive the benefits of the constitutional pro- 
vision that “The United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form 
of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and, on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive (when the leg- 
islature cannot be convened), against domestic 
violence.” The President also engaged by this 
proclamation not to object to any provision 
which might be adopted by such State gov- 
ernments in relation to the freed people of the 
States which should recognize and declare 
their permanent freedom and provide for their 
education, “ and which may yet be consistent, 
as a temporary arrangement, with their present 
condition as a laboring, landless, and homeless 
class.” He suggested that in reconstructing 
the loyal State governments, the names, the 
boundaries, the subdivisions, the constitutions, 
and the general codes of laws of the States 
should be preserved. He stated distinctly that 
his proclamation had no reference to States 
where the loyal State governments had all the 
while been maintained; he took care to make 
it clear that the respective Houses, and not the 
Executive, had the constitutional power to 
decide whether members sent to Congress from 
any State should be admitted to seats ; and he 
concluded by saying : 


This proclamation is intended to present the 
people of the States wherein the national authority 
has been suspended, and loyal State governments 
have been subverted, a mode in and by which the 
national authority and loyal State governments 
may be reéstablished within said States, or in any 
of them. And while the mode presented is the 
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best the Executive can suggest, with his present im- 
pressions, it must not be understood that no other 
possible mode would be acceptable.1 


The message contained an unusually forcible 
and luminous expression of the principles em- 
braced in the proclamation. The President 
referred to the dark and doubtful days which 
followed the announcement of the policy of 
emancipation and of the employment of black 
soldiers; the gradual justification of those acts 
by the successes which the national arms had 
since achieved; of the change of the public 
spirit of the border States in favor of emancipa- 
tion; the enlistment of black soldiers, and their 
efficient and creditable behavior in arms; the 
absence of any tendency to servile insurrection 
or to violence and cruelty among the negroes; 
the sensible improvement in the public opinion 
of Europe and of America. He then explained 
the purpose and spirit of his proclamation. 
Nothing had been attempted beyond what was 
amply justified by the Constitution ; the form 
of an oath had been given, but no man was 
coerced to take it ; the Constitution authorized 
the Executive to grant or withhold a pardon 
at his own absolute discretion, and this includes 
the power to grant on terms, as is fully estab- 
lished by judicial authority. He therefore 
referred to the provision of the Constitution 
guaranteeing to the States a republican form 
of government as providing precisely for the 
case now under treatment; where the element 
within a State favorable to republican govern- 
ment in the Union might “ be too feeble for an 
opposite and hostile element external to or 
even within the State.” 

An attempt [said the President] to guaranty and 
protect a revived State government, constructed in 
whole or in preponderating part from the very 
element against whose hostility and violence it is to 
be protected, is simply absurd. There must be a 
test by which to separate the opposing elements, so 
as to build only from the sound ; and that test is a 
sufficiently liberal one which accepts as sound who- 
ever will make a sworn recantation of his former 
unsoundness. 


In justification of his requiring in the oath 
of amnesty a submission to and support of the 
antislavery laws and proclamations, he said : 


Those laws and proclamations were enacted and 
put forth for the purpose of aiding in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion. To give them their fullest 
effects, there had to be a pledge for their mainte- 


1 In some instances this proclamation was misun- 
derstood by generals and commanders of departments, 
so that prisoners of war were allowed on their volun- 
tary application to take the amnesty oath. This was 
not the President’s intention, and would have led to 
serious embarrassment in the matter of the exchange 
of prisoners. 

He therefore, on the 26th of March, 1864, issued 
a supplementary proclamation declaring that the proc- 
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nance. In my judgment they have aided and will 
further aid the cause for which they were intended. 
To now abandon them would be not only to re- 
linquish a lever of power, but would also be a cruel 
and an astounding breach of faith. I may add, at 
this point, that while I remain in my present po- 
sition I shall not attempt to retract or modify the 
Emancipation Proclamation, nor shall I return to 
slavery any person who is free by the terms of that 
proclamation, or by any of the acts of Congress. 


The President called attention to the fact 
that this part of the oath is subject to the 
modifying and abrogating power of legislation 
and supreme judicial decision ; that the whole 
purpose and spirit of the proclamation is per- 
missive and not mandatory. 

The proposed acquiescence [he said] of the Na- 
tional Executive in any reasonable temporary State 
arrangement for the freed people is made with the 
view of possibly modifying the confusion and des- 
titution which must at best attend all classes by a 
total revolution of labor throughout whole States. It 
is hoped that the already deeply afflicted people in 
those States may be somewhat more ready to give 
up the cause of their affliction if, to this extent, 
this vital matter be left to themselves, while no 
power of the National Executive to prevent an abuse 
is abridged by the proposition. 


He had taken the utmost pains to avoid 
the danger of committal on points which could 
be more safely left to further developments. 
“Saying that on certain terms certain classes 
will be pardoned with rights restored, it is not 
said that other classes or other terms will never 
be included; saying that reconstruction will 
be accepted if presented in a specified way, it 
is not said it will never be accepted in any other 
way.” The President expressed his profound 
congratulation at the movement towards eman- 
cipation by the several States, and urged once 
more upon Congress the importance of aiding 
these steps to the great consummation. 

It is rare that so important a state paper 
has been received with such unanimous tokens 
of enthusiastic adhesion. However the lead- 
ing Republicans in Congress may have been 
led later in the session to differ with the Presi- 
dent, there was apparently no voice of discord 
raised on the day the message was read to 
both Houses. For a moment all factions in 
Congress seemed to be of one mind. One 
who spent the morning on the floor of Congress 
wrote on the same day: “ Men acted as 
though the millennium had come. Chandler 


lamation applied only to those persons who, being 
yet at large and free from any arrest, confinement, or 
duress, should voluntarily come forward and take the 
said oath with the purpose of restoring peace and es- 
tablishing the national authority; and that persons 
excluded from the amnesty offered in the proclamation 
might apply to the President for clemency, like all 
other offenders, and that their application would receive 
due consideration. 
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was delighted, Sumner was joyous, apparently 
forgetting for the moment his doctrine of State 
suicide,! while at the other political pole Dixon 
and Reverdy Johnson said the message was 
highly satisfactory.” * Henry Wilson said to 
the President’s secretary : “ He has struck an- 
other great blow. ‘Tell him for me, God bless 
him.” ‘The effect was similar in the House of 
Representatives. Mr. Boutwell, who repre- 
sented the extreme antislavery element of 
New England, said: “It is a very able and 
shrewd paper. It has great points of popu- 
larity, and it is right.” Lovejoy, the leading 
abolitionist of the West, seemed to see on the 
mountain the feet of one bringing good tidings. 
“| shall live,” he said, “ to see slavery ended 
in America.” Garfield gave his unreserved 
approval; Kellogg of Michigan went shouting 
about the lobby: “ The President is the only 
man. There is none like him in the world, 
He sees more widely and more clearly than 
any of us.” Mr. Henry 'T. Blow, the radical 
member from St. Louis (who six months later 
was denouncing Mr. Lincoln as a traitor to 
freedom), said: “God bless old Abe! I am 
one of the radicals who have always believed 
in him.” Mr. Greeley, who was on the floor 
of the House, went so far as to say the mes- 
sage was “devilish good.” The Executive 
Mansion was filled all day by a rush of con- 
gressmen, congratulating the President and 
assuring him of their support in his wise and 
humane policy. ‘he conservatives and rad- 
icals vied with each other in claiming that the 
message represented their own views of the 
crisis. Mr. Judd of Illinois said to the Presi- 
dent: “The opinion of people who read your 
message to-day is, that on that platform two 
of your ministers must walk the plank — Blair 
and Bates.” ‘To which the President answered : 
“ Both of these men acquiesced. in it without 
objection; the only member of the Cabinet 
who objected was Mr. Chase.” For a mo- 
ment the most prejudiced Democrats found 
little to say against the message; they called 
it “very ingenious and cunning, admirably 
calculated to deceive.” This reception of the 
message was extremely pleasing to the Presi- 
dent. A solution of the most important prob- 
lem of the time which conservatives like Dixon 
and Reverdy Johnson thoroughly approved, 
and to which Mr. Sumner made no objection, 
was of course a source of profound gratifi- 
cation. He took it as a proof of what he had 
often said, that there was no essential contest 
between loyal men on this subject if they would 
consider it reasonably. He said in conversa- 
tion on the roth of December: “The only 

1 See resolutions introduced in Senate Feb. 11, 1862. 


2 J. H., Diary. 
3 J. H., Diary. 
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question is, Who constitute the State? When 
that is decided, the solution of subsequent ques- 
tions is easy.”* He wrote in his original draft 
of the message that he considered “ the discus- 
sion as to whether a State had been at any time 
out of the Union as vain and profitless. We 
know they were, we trust they shall be, in the 
Union. It does not greatly matter whether in 
the meantime they shall be considered to have 
been in or out.” But afterwards, considering 
that the Constitution empowered him to grant 
protection to States “in the Union,” he saw 
that it would not answer to admit that the 
States had at any time been out of it; he 
erased that sentence as possibly suggestive of 
evil. He preferred, he said, “to stand firmly 
based on the Constitution rather than to work 
in the air.” He was specially gratified by 
reports which came to him of the adhesion of 
the Missourians in Congress to his view. 


I know [he said] these radical men have in them 
the stuff which must save the state and on which 
we must mainlyrely. They are absolutely incorro- 
sive by the virus of secession. It cannot touch or 
taint them; while the conservatives, in casting 
about for votes to carry through their plans, are 
attempting to affiliate with those whose record is 
not clear. If one side must be crushed out and the 
other cherished, there cannot be any doubt which 
side wemust chooseas fuller of hope for the future ; 
but just there [he continued] is where their wrong 
begins. They insist that I shall hold and treat 
Governor Gambleand his supporters, men appointed 
by the loyal people of Missouri as representativesof 
Missouri loyalty, and who have done their whole 
duty in the war faithfully and promptly, who when 
they have disagreed with me have been silent and 























kept about the good work— that I shall treat these 
menas copperheadsand enemies of the Government. 
This is simply monstrous. 

“For the first few days there was no hint of 
any hostile feeling in Congress. There was, in 
fact, no just reason why the legislative body 
should regard its prerogative as invaded. The 
President had not only kept clearly within his 
constitutional powers, but his action had been 
expressly authorized by Congress. The act of 
July 17, 1862, had provided that the President 
might thereafter at any time, by proclamation, 
extend pardon and amnesty to persons partici- 
pating in the rebellion, “ with such exceptions 
and on such conditions as he might deem ex- 
pedient for the public welfare.” Of course a 
general amnesty required general conditions ; 
and the most important of these was one which 
should provide for the protection of the freed- 
men who had been liberated by the war. 

It soon enough appeared, however, that the 
millennium had not arrived ; that in a Congress 
composed of men of such positive convictions 
and vehement character there were many who 
would not submit permanently to the leader- 
ship of any man, least of all to that of one so 
gentle, so reasonable, so devoid of malice as 
the President. Mr. Henry Winter Davis at once 
moved that that part of the message relating to 
reconstruction should be referred to a special 
committee, of which he was made chairman, 
and on the rsth of February he reported “a 
bill to guarantee to certain States whose gov- 
ernments have been usurped or overthrown a 
republican form of government.” Mr. Davis was 
a man of too much integrity and elevation of 
character to allow the imputation that his action 
on public matters was dictated entirely by per- 
sonal feeling or prejudice ; but at thesametimeit 
cannot be denied that he maintained towards 
the President from beginning to end of his ad- 
ministration an attitude of consistent hostility. 
This was a source of chagrin and disappoint- 
ment to Mr, Lincoln. He came to Washington 
with a high opinion of the ability and the char- 
acter of Mr. Davis, and expected to maintain 
with him relations of intimate friendship. He 
was cousin to one of the President’s closest 
friends in Illinois, Judge David Davis, and his 
attitude in the Congress which preceded the 
rebellion was such as to arouse in the mind of 
Mr. Lincoln the highest admiration and regard. 
But the selection of Mr. Blair of Maryland 
as a member of the Cabinet estranged the 
sympathies of Mr. Davis and his friends, and 
the breach thus made between him and the 
Administration was never healed, though the 
President did all in his power to heal it. In the 
spring of 1863 Mr. Davis, assuming that the 
President might be inclined to favor unduly 
the conservative candidate in the election for 
VoL. XXXVIII.—55. 
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the next Congress, sought an interview with 
him, the result of which the President placed 
in writing in a letter dated March 18: 


There will be in the new House of Representa- 
tives, as there were in the old, some members openly 
opposing the war, some supporting it uncondition- 
ally, and some supporting it with ‘ buts” and 
‘¢ ifs” and ‘‘ands.” They will divide on the organ- 
ization of the House —on the election of a speaker. 
As you ask my opinion, I give it, that the support- 
ers of the war should send no man to Congress who 
will not pledge himself to go into caucus with the 
unconditional supporters of the war, and to abide 
the action of such caucus and vote for the person 
therein nominated for speaker. Let the friends of 
the Government first save the Government, andthen 
administer it to their own liking. 


Mr. Davis answered: 


Your favor of the 18th is all that could be de- 
sired, and will greatly aid us in bringing our 
friends to a conclusion such as the interests of the 
country require. 

In spite of all the efforts which the Presi- 
dent made to be on friendly terms with Mr, 
Davis, the difference between them constantly 
widened. Mr. Davis grew continually more 
confirmed in his attitude of hostility to every 
proposition of the President. He became 
one of the most severe. and least generous 
critics of the Administration in Congress. He 
came at last to consider the President as 
unworthy of even respectful treatment; and 
Mr. Seward, in the midst of his energetic 
and aggressive campaign against European 
unfriendliness, was continually attacked by him 
as a truckler to foreign powers and little less 
than a traitor to his country. The President, 
however, was a man so persistently and incor- 
rigibly just, that even in the face of this provo- 
cation he never lost his high opinion of Mr, 
Davis's ability nor his confidence in his inher- 
ent good intentions. He refused, in spite of 
the solicitations of most of his personal friends 
in Maryland, to discriminate against the faction 
headed by Mr. Davisin making appointments to 
office in that State; and when, during an im- 
portant campaign, a deputation of prominent 
supporters of the Administration in Maryland 
came to Washington to denounce Mr. Davis 
for his outspoken hostility to the President, say- 
ing that such a course, if it continued un- 
checked, would lose Mr. Lincoln the electoral 
vote of the State, he replied : 

| understood that Mr. Davis is doing all in his 
power to secure the success of the emancipation 
ticket in Maryland. If he does this, | care nothing 
about the electoral vote. 


In the preamble to his bill Mr. Davis ex- 
pressed, with his habitual boldness and lucidity, 
his fundamental thesis that the rebellious States 
were out of the Union. 
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Whereas [he said], the so-called Confederate 
States are a public enemy, waging an unjust war, 
whose injustice is so glaring that they have no right 
to claim the mitigation of the extreme rights of 
war whichareaccorded by modern usage to anenemy 
who has the right to consider the war a just one ; 
and, 

Whereas, none of the States which, by a regu- 
larly recorded majority of its citizens, have joined 
the so-called Southern Confederacy can be consid- 
ered and treated as entitled to be represented in 
Congress or to take any part in the political govern- 
ment of the Union. 


This seemed to Congress too trenchant a 
solution of a constitutional knot which was 
puzzling the best minds of the commonwealth, 
and the preamble was rejected ; but the spirit 
of it breathed in every section of the bill. Mr. 
Davis’s design was to put a stop to the work 
which the President had already begun in 
Tennessee and Louisiana, and to prevent the 
extension of that policy to other Southern 
States. The bill authorized the appointment of 
a provisional governor in each of the States 
in rebellion, and provided that, after the mili- 
tary resistance to the United States should 
have been suppressed and the people suffi- 
ciently returned to their obedience to the 
Constitution and laws, the white male citizens 
of the State should ‘be enrolled, and when a 
majority of them should have taken the oath of 
allegiance the loyal people of the State should 
be entitled to elect delegates to a conven- 
tion to reéstablish a State government. The 
convention was required to insert in the con- 
stitution three provisions: First, to prevent 
prominent civil or military officers of the Con- 
federates to vote for or to be members of the leg- 
islature or governor ; second, that involuntary 
servitude is forever prohibited, and the free- 
dom of all persons guaranteed in said States ; 
third, no debt, State or Confederate, created 
by orunder the sanction of the usurping power 
shall be recognized or paid by the State. Upon 
the adoption of the constitution by the con- 
vention, and its ratification by the electors 
of the State, the provisional government shall so 
certify to the President, who, after obtaining 
the assent of Congress, shall by proclamation 
recognize the government so established, and 
none other, as the constitutional government 
of the State; and from the date of such recog- 
nition, and not before, congressmen and Pres- 
idential electors may be elected in such State. 
Pending the reorganization, the provisional 
governor shall enforce the laws of the Union 
and of the State before rebellion. Another sec- 
tion of the bill emancipated all slaves in those 
States, with their posterity, and made it the 
duty of the United States courts to discharge 
them on habeas corpus if restrained of their 
liberty on pretense of any claim to service or 
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labor as slaves, and to inflict a penalty of fine 
or imprisonment upon the persons claiming 
them. Another section declared any person 
hereafter holding any important office, civil 
or military, in the rebel service not to bea cit- 
izen of the United States. 

This bill was supported by Mr. Davis in a 
speech of extraordinary energy. Without hesi- 
tation he declared it a test and standard of 
antislavery orthodoxy ; he asserted boldly that 
Congress, and Congress alone, had the power 
to revive the reign of law in all that territory 
which through rebellion had put itself outside 
of the law. “ Until,” he said, “ Congress recog- 
nizes a State government organized under its 
auspices, there is no government in the rebel 
States except the authority of Congress.” The 
duty is imposed on Congress to administer 
civil government until the people shall, under 
its guidance, submit to the Constitution of the 
United States, and, under the laws which it 
shall impose and on the conditions Congress 
may require, reorganize a republican gov- 
ernment for themselves and Congress shall 
recognize that government. He declared there 
was no indication which came from the South, 
from the darkness of that bottomless pit, that 
there was a willingness to accept any terms 
that even the Democrats were willing to offer ; 
he believed that no beginning of legal and 
orderly government could be made till mili- 
tary opposition was absolutely annihilated ; 
that there were only three ways of bringing 
about a reorganization of civil governments. 
One was to remove the cause of the war by an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting slavery everywhere within 
its limits: that, he said, “ goes to the root of 
the matter, and should consecrate the nation’s 
triumph”; but this measure he thoughtinvolved 
infinite difficulty and delay. Though it met his 
hearty approval, it was not a remedy for the 
evils to be dealt with. The next plan he con- 
sidered was that of the President’s amnesty 
proclamation. This he denounced as utterly 
lacking in all the guarantees required : 

If, in any manner [he said], by the toleration of 
martial law, lately proclaimed the fundamental law, 
under the dictation of any military authority, or 
under the prescriptions of a provost-marshal, some- 
thing in the form of a government shall be presented, 
represented to rest on the votes of one-tenth of the 
population, the President will recognize that, pro- 
vided it does not contravene the proclamation of 
freedom and the laws of Congress. 


Having dismissed both of these plans with 
brief censure, he then made a powerful plea for 
the bill he had reported. He called upon Con- 
gress to take the responsibility of saying : 

In the face of those who clamor for speedy rec- 
ognition of governments tolerating slavery, that the 




















safety of the people of the United States is the su- 
preme law; that their will is the supreme rule of 
law, and that we are authorized to pronounce their 
will on this subject ; take the responsibility to say 
that we will revise the judgments of our ancestors; 
that we have experience written in blood which 
they had not; that we find now, what they darkly 
doubted, that slavery is really, radically inconsistent 
with the permanence of republican governments, 
and that being charged by the supreme law of the 
land on our conscience and judgment to guarantee, 
that is, to continue, maintain, and enforce, if it 
exists, to institute and restore when overthrown, 
republican governments throughout the broad limits 
of the Republic, we will weed out every element of 
their policy which we think incompatible with its 
permanence and endurance. 


The bill was extensively debated. It was 
not opposed to any extent by the Republicans 
of the House; the Democrats were left to make 
a purely partisan opposition to it. The Presi- 
dent declined to exercise any influence on the 
debate, and the bill was passed by a vote of 
seventy-four to sixty-six. It was called up in 
the Senate by Mr. Wade of Ohio, who, in sup- 
porting it, followed very much the same line of 
argument as that adopted by Mr. Davis in the 
House. Mr. B. Gratz Brown of Missouri, believ- 
ing that as the session was drawing near its close 
there was no time to discuss a measure of such 
transcendent importance, offered an amend- 
ment simply forbidding the States in insurrection 
to cast any vote forelectors of President or Vice- 
President of the United States, or to elect mem- 
bers of Congress until the insurrection in such 
State was suppressed or abandoned, and its 
inhabitants had returned to their obedience to 
the Government of the United States; such 
returning to obedience being declared by proc- 
lamation of the President, issued by virtue of an 
act of Congress hereafter to be passed author- 
izing the same. The amendment of Mr. Brown 
was adopted by a bare majority, seventeen 
voting in favor of it and sixteen against it. 
Mr. Sumner tried to have the Proclamation of 
Emancipation adopted and enacted as a statute 
of the United States, but this proposition was 
lost by a considerable majority. The House 
declined to concur in the amendment of the 
Senate and asked for a committee of conference, 
in which the Senate receded from its amend- 
ment and the bill went to the President for his 
approval in the closing moments of the session. 

Congress was to adjourn at noon on the Fourth 
of July; the President was in his room at the 
Capitol signing bills, which were laid before him 
as they were brought from the two Houses. 
When this important bill was placed before 
him he laid it aside and went on with the other 
work of the moment. Several prominent mem- 
bers entered in a state of intense anxiety over 
the fate of the bill. Mr. Sumner and Mr. Bout- 
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well, while their nervousness was evident, re- 
frained from any comment. Mr. Chandler, who 
was unabashed in any mortal presence, roundly 
asked the President if he intended to sign the 
bill.1 The President replied: “This bill has 
been placed before me a few moments before 
Congress adjourns. It is a matter of too much 
importance to be swallowed in that way.” “ If 
itis vetoed,” cried Mr. Chandler, “ it will dam- 
age us fearfully in the North-west. The im- 
portant point is that one prohibiting slavery in 
the reconstructed States.” Mr. Lincoln said: 
“That is the point on which I doubt the 
authority of Congress to act.” “ It is no more 
than you have done yourself,” said the sena- 
tor. The President answered: “I conceive that 
I may in an emergency do things on military 
grounds which cannot be done constitution- 
ally by Congress.” Mr. Chandler, express- 
ing his deep chagrin, went out, and the Presi- 
dent, addressing the members of the Cabinet 
who were seated with him, said: “ I do not see 
how any of us now can deny and contradict 
what we have always said, that Congress has 
no constitutional power over slavery in the 
States.” Mr. Fessenden expressed his entire 
agreement with this view. 

I have even had my doubts [he said] as to the 
constitutional efficacy of your own decree of eman- 
cipation, in such cases where it has not been car- 
ried into effect by the actual advance of the army. 


The President said: 


This bill and the position of these gentlemen 
seem to me, in asserting that the insurrectionary 
States are no longer in the Union, to make the fatal 
admission that States, whenever they please, may 
of their own motion dissolve their connection with 
the Union. Now we cannot survive that admission, 
I am convinced. If that be true, ! am not President; 
these gentlemen are not Congress. I have labori- 
ously endeavored to avoid that question ever since 
it first began to be mooted, and thus to avoid con- 
fusion and disturbance in our own councils, It was 
to obviate this question that I earnestly favored the 
movement for an amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing slavery, which passed the Senate and 
failed in the House. I thought it much better, if it 
were possible, to restore the Union without the 
necessity of a violent quarrel among its friends as 
to whether certain States have been in or out of the 
Union during the war —a merely metaphysical ques- 
tion, and one unnecessary to be forced into discussion. 


Although every member of the Cabinet 
agreed with the President, when, a few minutes 
later, he entered his carriage to go home, he 
foresaw the importance of the step he had re- 
solved to take and its possibly disastrous con- 
sequences to himself. When some one said 
to him that the threats made by the extreme 
radicals had no foundation, and that people 

1 J. H., Diary. 
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would not bolt their ticket on a question of 
metaphysics, he answered: “ If they choose to 
make a point upon this, I do not doubt that 
they can do harm. They have never been 
friendly to me. At all events, I must keep some 
consciousness of being somewhere near right. 
I must keep some standard or principle fixed 
within myself.” 

After the fullest deliberation the President 
remained by his first impression that the bill 
was too rigid and too restrictive inits provisions 
to accomplish the work desired. He had all 
his life hated formulas in government, and he 
believed that the will of an intelligent people, 
acting freely under democratic institutions, 
could best give shape to the special machinery 
under which it was to be governed ; and, in the 
wide variety of circumstances and conditions 
prevailing throughout the South, he held it 
unwise for either Congress or himself to pre- 
scribe any fixed and formal method by which 
the several States should resume their practical 
legal relations with the Union. Thinking in 
this way, and feeling himself unable to accept 
the bill of Congress as the last word of recon- 
struction, and yet unwilling to reject whatever 
of practical good might be accomplished by 
it, he resolved, a few days after Congress had 
adjourned, to remit the matter to the people 
themselves and to allow them their choice of 
all the methods proposed of returning to their 
allegiance. He issued, on the 8th of July, a 
proclamation giving a copy of the bill of Con- 
gress, reciting the circumstances under which 
it was passed, and going on to say: 

Now, therefore, 1, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, do proclaim, declare, and make 
known that while | am—as I was in December 
last, when by proclamation | propounded a plan of 
restoration—unprepared by a formal approval of 
this bill to be inflexibly committed to any single 
plan of restoration, and while | am also unprepared 
to declare that the free State constitutions and gov- 
ernments, already adopted and installed in Arkansas 
and Louisiana, shall be set aside and held for naught, 
thereby repelling and discouraging the loyal citizens 
who have set up the same as to further effort, or 
to declare a constitutional competency in Congress 
to abolish slaveryin the States, but am at the same 
time sincerely hoping and expecting that a consti- 
tutional amendment abolishing slavery throughout 
the nation may be adopted, nevertheless, | am fully 
satisfied with the system for restoration contained 
in the bill as one very proper for the loyal people 
of any State choosing to adopt it; and that I am, 
and at all times shall be, prepared to give the execu- 
tive aid and assistance to any such people, so soon 
as military resistance to the United States shall have 
been suppressed in any such State, and the people 
thereof shall have sufficiently returned to their 
obedience to the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States, in which cases military governors 
will be appointed, with directions to proceed ac- 
cording to the bill. 
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The refusal of the President to sign the re- 
construction bill caused a great effervescence 
at the adjournment of Congress. Mr. Chase, 
who had resigned from the Cabinet, made this 
entry in his diary : 

The President pocketed the great bill providing 
for the reorganization of the rebel States as loyal 
States. He did not venture to veto, and so put it in 
his pocket. It was a condemnation of his amnesty 
proclamation and of his general policy of recon- 
struction, rejecting the idea of possible reconstruc- 
tion with slavery, which neither the President nor 
his chief advisers have, in my opinion, abandoned. 


This entry, made by Mr. Chase in the bit- 
terness of his anger, places the basest con- 
struction upon the President’s action; but 
this sentiment was shared by not a few of 
those who claimed the title of extreme radicals 
in Congress. Mr. Sumner reported a feeling 
of intense indignation against the President. 
Two days later the ex-Secretary gleefully re- 
ported, on the authority of Senator Pomeroy, 
that there was great dissatisfaction with Mr. 
Lincoln, which had been much exasperated 
by the pocketing of the reconstruction bill. 

When Mr. Lincoln, disregarding precedents, 
and acting on his lifelong rule of taking the 
people into his confidence, issued his proclama- 
tion of the 8th of July, it was received by each 
division of the loyal people of the country as 
might have been expected. The great mass 
of Republican voters, who cared little for the 
metaphysics of the case, accepted his procla- 
mation, as they had accepted that issued six 
months before, as the wisest and most practi- 
cable method of handling the question; but 
among those already hostile to the President, 
and those whose devotion to the cause of free- 
dom was so ardent as to make them look upon 
him as lukewarm, the exasperation which was 
already excited increased. The indignation 
of Mr. Davis and Mr. Wade at seeing their 
work of the last session thus brought to noth- 
ing could not be restrained. Mr. Davis pre- 
pared, and both of them signed and published 
on the sth of August, a manifesto, the most 
vigorous in attack that was ever directed 
against the President from his own party dur- 
ing his term. The grim beginning of this docu- 
ment, which is addressed “ To the Supporters 
of the Government,” is in these terms: 

We have read without surprise, but not without 
indignation, the proclamation of the President of the 
8th of July, 1864. Thesupporters of the Administra- 
tion are responsible to the country for its conduct; 
and it is their right and duty tocheck the encroach- 
ments of the Executive on the authority of Congress, 
and to require it to confine itself to its proper sphere. 


The paper went on to narrate the history of 
the reconstruction bill, and to claim that its 
treatment indicated a persistent though un- 


























avowed purpose of the President to defeat the 
will of the people by the Executive perversion 
of the Constitution. They insinuated that only 
the lowest personal motives could have dic- 
tated this action: 


The President [they said], by preventing this 
bill from becoming a law, holds the electoral votes 
of the rebel States at the dictation of his personal 
ambition. . . If electors for President be allowed 
to be chosen in either of those States, a sinister 
light will be cast on the motives which induced the 
President to ‘‘ hold for naught” the will of Con- 
gress rather than his governments in Louisiana and 
Arkansas. 


They ridiculed the President’s earnestly ex- 
pressed hope that the constitutional amend- 
ment abolishing slavery might be adopted : 


We curiously inquire on what his expectation 
rests, after the vote of the House of Representatives 
at the recent session and in the face of the political 
complexion of more than enough of the States to 
prevent the possibility of its adoption within any 
reasonable time; and why he did not indulge his 
sincere hopes with so large an installment of the 
blessing as his approval of the bill would have 
secured ? 


When we consider that only a few months 
elapsed before this beneficent amendment was 
adopted, we can form some idea of the com- 
parative political sagacity of Mr. Lincoln and 
his critics, The fact that the President gave 
the bill of Congress his approval as a very 
proper plan for the loyal people of any States 
choosing to adopt it seemed to infuriate the 
authors of the bill: they say, “A more studied 
outrage on the legislative authority of the people 
has never been perpetrated.” At the close of 
a long review of the President’s proclamation, 
in which every sentence came in for its share 
of censure or of ridicule, this manifesto con- 
cluded : 


Such are the fruits of this rash and fatal act of the 
President—a blow at the friends of his Administra- 
tion, at the rights of humanity, and at the princi- 
ples of republican government. The President has 
greatly presumed on the forbearance which the 
supporters of his Administration have so long prac- 
ticed, in view of the arduous conflict in which we 
are engaged, and the reckless ferocity of our politi- 
cal opponents. But he must understand that our 
support is of a cause and not of a man; that the 
authority of Congress is paramount and must be re- 
spected; that the whole body of the Union men of 
Congress will not submit to be impeached by him 
of rash and unconstitutional legislation; and if he 
wishes our support he must confine himself to his 
executive duties—toobey and to execute, not make 
the laws —to suppress by arms armed rebellion, 
and leave political reorganization to Congress. If 
the supporters of the Government fail to insist on 
this they become responsible for the usurpations 
which they fail to rebuke, and are justly liable to 
the indignation of the people whose rights and 
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security, committed to their keeping, they sacrifice. 
Let them consider the remedy of these usurpations, 
and, having found it, fearlessly execute it. 


HORACE GREELEY’S PEACE MISSION. 


Nort least among the troubles and the vexa- 
tions of the summer of 1864 was the constant 
criticism of sincere Republicans who were im- 
patient at what they considered the slow prog- 
ress of the war, and irritated at the deliberation 
with which Mr. Lincoln weighed every impor- 
tant act before decision. Besides this, a feel- 
ing of discouragement had taken possession of 
some ofthe more excitable spirits, which induced 
them to give ready hospitality to any sugges- 
tions of peace. Foremost among these was 
Horace Greeley, who in personal interviews, 
in private letters, and in the columns of the 
“ Tribune ” repeatedly placed before the Presi- 
dent, with that vigor of expression in which 
he was unrivaled, the complaints and the dis- 
contents of a considerable body of devoted, if 
not altogether reasonable, Union men. The 
attitude of benevolent criticism which he was 
known to sustain towards the Administration 
naturally drew around him a certain number 
of adventurers and busybodies, who fluttered 
between the two great parties, and were glad 
to occupy the attention of prominent men on 
either side with schemes whose only real ob- 
ject was some slight gain or questionable no- 
toriety for themselves. A person who called 
himself “ William Cornell Jewett of Colorado” 
had gained some sort of intimacy with Mr. 
Greeley by alleging relations with eminent 
Northern and Southern statesmen. He was 
one of those newspaper laughing-stocks who 
come gradually to be known and talked about. 
He wrote interminable letters of advice to Mr. 
Lincoln and to Jefferson Davis, which were 
never read nor answered, but which, printed 
with humorous comment in the “ New York 
Herald,” were taken seriously by the undis- 
criminating, and even quoted and discussed in 
the London papers. He wrote to Mr. Greeley 
in the early part of July from Niagara Falls, 
and appears to have convinced the latter that 
he was an authorized intermediary from the 
Confederate authorities to make propositions 
for peace. He wrote that he had just left 
George N. Sanders of Kentucky on the Canada 
side. 


I am authorized tostate to you [he continued], for 
our use only, not the public, that two ambassadors 
of Davis & Co. are now in Canada with full and 
complete powers for a peace, and Mr. Sanders re- 
quests that you come on immediately to me at Cata- 
ract House to have a private interview ; or, if you 
will send the President’s protection for him and two 
friends, they will come and meet you. He says the 
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whole matter can be consummated by me, you, 
them, and President Lincoln. 


This letter was followed the next day by a 
telegram saying : 
Will you come here? Parties have full power. 


Mr. Greeley was greatly impressed by this 
communication. The inherent improbabilities 
of it did not seem to strike him, though the 
antecedents of Sanders were scarcely more 
reputable than those of Jewett. He sent the 
letter and the telegram to the President, inclosed 
in a letter of his own, the perfervid vehemence of 
which shows the state of excitement he was 
laboring under. He refers to his correspond- 
ent as “ our irrepressible friend Colorado Jew- 
ett.” He admits some doubt as to the “ full 
powers,” but insists upon the Confederate de- 
sire for peace. 

And therefore [he says] I venture to remind you 
that our bleeding, bankrupt, almost dying country 
also longs for peace; shudders at the prospect of 
fresh conscriptions, of further wholesale devastations, 
and of new rivers of human blood. And a wide- 
spread conviction that the Government and its promi- 
nent supporters are not anxious for peace, and do 
not improve proffered opportunities to achieve it, 
is doing great harm now, and is morally certain, un- 
less removed, to do far greater in the approaching 
elections. 


He then rebukes Mr. Lincoln for not having 
received the Stephens embassy, disapproves 
the warlike tone of the Baltimore platform, 
urges the President to make overtures for peace 
in time to affect the North Carolina elections, 
and suggests the following plan of adjustment: 
1. The Union is restored and declared perpet- 
ual, 2. Slavery is utterly and forever abolished 
throughout the same. 3. A complete amnesty 
for all political offenses. 4. Payment of $400,- 
000,000 to the slave States pro rata for their 
slaves. 5. The slave States to be represented 
in proportion to their total population. 6. A 
National convention to be called at once. 

The letter closes with this impassioned 
appeal : 


Mr. President, I fear you do not realize how in- 
tently the people desire any peace consistent with 
the national integrity and honor, and how joyously 
they would hail its achievement and bless its au- 
thors. With United States stocks worth but forty 
cents in gold per dollar, and drafting about to 
commence on the third million of Union soldiers, 
can this be wondered at? I do not say that a just 
peace is now attainable, though | believe it to be so. 
But I do say that a frank offer by you to the insur- 
gents of terms which the impartial will say ought to 
be accepted will, at the worst, prove an immense 
and sorely needed advantage to the national cause ; 
it may save us from a Northern insurrection. 


In a postscript Mr. Greeley again urges the 
President to invite “those at Niagara to ex- 
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hibit their credentials and submit their ulti- 
matum.” 

Mr. Lincoln determined at once to take 
action upon this letter. He had no faith in 
Jewett’s story. He doubted whether the em- 
bassy had any existence except in the imagi- 
nation of Sanders and Jewett. But he felt 
the unreasonableness and injustice of Mr. 
Greeley’s letter, while he did not doubt his 
good faith; and he resolved to convince him 
at least, and perhaps others of his way of 
thinking, that there was no foundation for the 
reproaches they were casting upon the Gov- 
ernment for refusing to treat with the rebels. 
That there might be no opportunity for dis- 
pute in relation to the facts of the case, he 
arranged that the witness of his willingness to 
listen to any overtures which might come 
from the South should be Mr. Greeley him- 
self. He answered his letter at once, on the 
gth of July, saying : 

If you can find any person, anywhere, professing 
to have any proposition from Jefferson Davis, in 
writing, for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union, and abandonment of slavery, whatever else 
it embraces, say to him he may come to me with 
you, and that if he really brings such proposition 
he shall at the least have safe conduct with the 
paper (and without publicity, if he chooses) to the 
point where you shall have met with him, The 
same if there be two or more persons. 


Mr. Greeley answered this letter the next 
day in evident embarrassment. The President 
had surprised him by his frank and prompt 
acquiescence in his suggestions. He had ac- 
cepted the first two points of Mr. Greeley’s 
plan of adjustment—the restoration of the 
Union, and the abandonment of slavery — as 
the only preliminary conditions of negotiations 
upon which he would insist, and requested 
this vehement advocate of peace to bring for- 
ward his ambassadors. Mr. Greeley’s reply 
of the roth seems somewhat lacking both in 
temper and incandor. He thought the negotia- 
tors would not “open their budget” to him; 
repeated his reproaches at the “rude repulse” 
of Stephens; referred again to the importance 
of doing something in time for the North 
Carolina elections; and said at least he would 
try to get a look into the hand of the men at 
Niagara, though he had “ little heart for it.” 
But on the 13th he wrote in a much more 
positive manner. He said: 


I have now information, on which I can rely, 
that two persons, duly commissioned and empow- 
ered to negotiate for peace, are at this moment not 
far from Niagara Falls in Canada, and are desirous 
of conferring with yourself, or with such persons 
as you may appoint and empower to treat with them. 
Their names (only given in confidence) are Hon. 
Clement C, Clay of Alabama, and Hon. Jacob 
Thompson of Mississippi. 
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He added that he knew nothing and had 
proposed nothing as to terms; that it seemed 
to him high time an effort should be made to 
terminate the wholesale slaughter. He hoped 
to hear that the President had concluded to act 
in the premises, and to act so promptly as to 
do some good in the North Carolina elections. 

On the receipt of this letter, which was writ- 
ten four days after Mr. Greeley had been fully 
authorized to bring to Washington any one 
he could find empowered to treat for peace, and 
which yet was based on the assumption of the 
President’s unwillingness to do the very thing 
he had already done, Mr. Lincoln resolved to 
put an end to a correspondence which prom- 
ised to be indefinitely prolonged, by sending 
an aide-de-camp to New York to arrange in 
a personal interview what it seemed impossible 
to conclude by mail. On the 15th he sent Mr. 
Greeley a brief telegram expressing his disap- 
pointment, saying, “I was not expecting you 
to send me a letter, but to bring me a man or 
men,” and announced the departure of a mes- 
senger with a letter. The letter was of the 
briefest. It merely said: 


Yours of the 13th is just received, and I am disap- 
pointed that you have not already reached here with 
those commissioners, if they would consent to come, 
on being shown my letter to you of the goth inst. 
Show that and this to them, and if they will come 
on theterms stated in former, bring them. I not only 
intend a sincere effort for peace, but I intend that 
you shall be a personal witness that it is made. 


This curt and peremptory missive was deliv- 
ered to Mr. Greeley by Major John Hay early 
on the morning of the 16th. He was still some- 
what reluctant to go; he thought some one not 
so well known would be less embarrassed by 
public curiosity; but said finally that he would 
start at once if he could be given a safe con- 
duct for four persons, to be named by him. 
Major Hay communicated this to the Presi- 
dent and received the required order in reply. 
“If there is or is not anything in the affair,” 
he said, “ I wish to know it without unneces- 
sary delay.” 

The safe conduct was immediately written 
and given to Mr. Greeley, who started at once 
for Niagara. It provided that Clement C. Clay, 
Jacob Thompson, James P. Holcombe, and 
George N. Sanders should have safe conduct 
to Washington in company with Horace 
Greeley, and should be exempt from arrest or 
annoyance of any kind from any officer of the 
United States during their journey. Nothing 
was said by Mr. Greeley or by Major Hay to 
the effect that this safe conduct modified in 
any respect the conditions imposed by the 
President’s letter of the 9th. It merely carried 
into effect the proposition made in that letter. 
On arriving at Niagara, Mr. Greeley placed 
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himself at once in the hands of Jewett, who 
was waiting to receive him, and sent by him 
a letter addressed to Clay, Thompson, and 
Holcombe, in which he said: 


I am informed that you are duly accredited from 
Richmond as the bearers of propositions looking to 
the establishment of peace ; that you desire to visit 
Washington in the fulfillment of your mission ; and 
that you further desire that Mr. George N. Sanders 
shall accompany you. If myinformation be thus far 
substantially correct, | am authorized by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to tender you his safe con- 
duct on the journey proposed, and to accompany 
you at the earliest time that will be agreeable to you. 


No clearer proof can be given than is af- 
forded in this letter that Mr. Greeley was ab- 
solutely ignorant of all the essential facts 
appertaining to the negotiation in which he 
was engaged. As it turned out, he had been 
misinformed even as to the personnel of the 
embassy, Jacob Thompson not being, and not 
having been, in company with the others; none 
of them had any authority to act in the ca- 
pacity attributed to them; and, worse than all 
this, Mr. Greeley kept out of view, in his mis- 
sive thus shot at a venture, the very conditions 
which Mr. Lincoln had imposed in his letter 
of the gth and repeated in that of the rsth. 
Yet, with all the advantages thus afforded them, 
Clay and Holcombe felt themselves too bare 
and naked of credentials to accept Mr. Greeley’s 
offer, and were therefore compelled to answer 
that they had not been accredited from Rich- 
mond, as assumed in his note. They made 
haste to say, however, that they were acquainted 
with the views of their Government, and could 
easily get credentials, or other agents could be 
accredited in their place, if they could be sent 
to Richmond armed with “ the circumstances 
disclosed in this correspondence.” It is incom- 
prehensible that a man of Mr. Greeley’s ex- 
perience should not have recognized at once 
the purport of this proposal. It simply meant 
that Mr. Lincoln should take the initiative in 
suing the Richmond authorities for peace, on 
terms to be proposed by them. The essential 
impossibility of these terms was not apparent 
to Mr. Greeley; he merely saw that the situ- 
ation was somewhat different from what he had 
expected, and therefore acknowledged the re- 
ceipt of the letter, promised to report to Wash- 
ington and solicit fresh instructions, and then 
telegraphed to Mr. Lincoln the substance of 
what Clay and Holcombe had written. The 
President, with unwearied patience, drew up a 
final paper, which he sent by Major Hay to 
Niagara, informing Mr. Greeley by telegraph 
that it was on the way. This information Mr. 
Greeley at once sent over the border, with many 
apologies for the delay. 

Major Hay arrived at Niagara on the 2oth 
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of July with a paper in the President’s own 
handwriting, expressed in these words: 


Executive Mansion, 

Wasuincton, July 18, 1864. 
To whom it may concern: Any proposition 
which embraces the restoration of peace, the integ- 
rity of the whole Union, and the abandonment of 
slavery, and which comes by and with an authority 
that can control the armies now at war against the 
United States, will be received and considered by 
the Executive government of the United States, and 
will be met by liberal terms on other substantial 
and collateral points, and the bearer or bearers 

thereof shall have safe conduct both ways. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Mr. Greeley had already begun to have 
some impression of the unfortunate position in 
which he had placed himself, and the reading 
of this straightforward document still further 
nettled and perplexed him. He proposed to 
bring Jewett into conference ; this Major Hay 
declined. He then refused to cross the river 
to Clifton unless Major Hay would accom- 
pany him, and himself deliver the paper to the 
Confederate emissaries. They therefore went 
together and met Mr. Holcombe in a private 
room of the Clifton House (Mr. Clay being 
absent for a day), and handed him the Presi- 
dent’s letter. After a few moments’ conversa- 
tion they separated, Mr. Greeley returning to 
New York and Major Hay remaining at 
Niagara to receive any answer that might be 
given to the letter. Before taking the train Mr. 
Greeley had an interview with Jewett, unknown 
to Major Hay, in which he seems to have au- 
thorized Jewett to continue to act as his repre- 
sentative. Jewett lost no time in acquainting 
the emissaries with this fact, informing them 
of the departure of Mr. Greeley, of “his re- 
gret at the sad termination of the initiatory 
steps taken for peace, in consequence of the 
change made by the President in his instruc- 
tions to convey commissioners to Washington 
for negotiations, unconditionally, and that Mr. 
Greeley would be pleased to receive their an- 
swer” through him (Jewett). They replied to 
Jewett with mutual compliments, inclosing a 
long letter to Mr. Greeley, arraigning the Presi- 
dent for his alleged breach of faith, which 
Jewett promptly communicated to the news- 
papers of the country without notice to Major 
Hay, informing him afterwards in a note that 
he did this by way of revenging the slight of 
the preceding day. 

In giving the letter of the rebel emissaries 
to the press instead of sending it to its proper 
destination, Jewett accomplished the purpose 
for which it was written. It formed a not in- 
effective document in a heated political cam- 
paign. It would be difficult to ascertain, at 
this day, whether Mr. Greeley ever communi- 


cated to Jewett or Sanders, and whether they, 
in their constant flittings to and fro over the 
Suspension Bridge, ever made known to Clay 
and Holcombe the conditions of negotiation 
laid down by Mr. Lincoln in his letters of the 
gth and 15th of July. At all events they pre- 
tended to be ignorant of any such conditions, 
and assumed that the President had sent Mr. 
Greeley to invite them to Washington without 
credentials and without conditions, to convey 
to Richmond his overtures of peace. They 
did not say with any certainty that even in 
that event his overtures would have been ac- 
cepted, but expressed the hope that in case the 
war must continue there might “ have been in- 
fused into its conduct something more of the 
spirit which softens and partially redeems its 
brutalities.” They then went on to accuse the 
President of a “sudden and entire change of 
views,” of a “rude withdrawal of a courteous 
overture,” of “fresh blasts of war to the bitter 
end”; attributing this supposed change to 
some “mysteries of his cabinet” or some 
“caprice of his imperial will.” They plainly 
intimated that while the South desired peace, 
it would not accept any arrangement which 
bartered away its self-government ; and in con- 
clusion they called upon their fellow-Confed- 
erates to strip from their “ eyes the last film of 
delusion” that peace is possible, and “ if there 
were any patriots or Christians ” in the North, 
they implored them “to recall the abused 
authority and vindicate the outraged civiliza- 
tion of their country.” 

“ven this impudent and uncandid manifesto 
did not convince Mr. Greeley that he had 
committed an error. On the contrary, he 
adopted the point of view of the rebel emissa- 
ries, and contended after his return to New 
York that he regarded the safe conduct given 
him on the 16th of July as a waiver by the 
President of all the conditions of his former 
letters. Being attacked by his colleagues of 
the press for his action at Niagara, he could 
only defend himself by implied censure of the 
President, and the discussion grew so warm 
that both he and his assailants at last joined 
in a request to Mr. Lincoln to permit the pub- 
lication of the correspondence between them. 
This was an excellent opportunity for Mr. 
Lincoln to vindicate his own proceeding. But 
he rarely looked at such matters from the 
point of view of personal advantage, and he 
feared that the passionate, almost despairing 
appeals of the most prominent Republican 
editor in the North for peace at any cost 
would deepen the gloom in the public mind 
and have an injurious effect upon the Union 
cause. He therefore proposed to Mr. Greeley, 
in case the correspondence should be pub- 
lished, to omit some of the most vehement 
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phrases of his letters and those in which he 
advocated peace negotiations solely for politi- 
cal effect; at the same time he invited him to 
come to Washington and talk with him freely. 
Mr. Greeley, writing on the 8th of August, 
accepted both suggestions in principle, but he 
querulously declined going to Washington at 
that time, on the ground that the President 
was surrounded by his “ bitterest personal ene- 
mies,” and that his going would only result in 
further mischief, as at Niagara. “I will gladly 
go,” he continued, “ whenever I feel a hope 
that their influence has waned.” Then, unable 
to restrain himself, he broke out in new and 
severe reproaches against the President for 
not having received Mr. Stephens, for not 
having sent a deputation to Richmond to ask 
for peace after Vicksburg, for not having taken 
the Democrats in Congress at their word, and 
sent “three of the biggest of them as commis- 
sioners to see what kind of a peace they could 
get.” He referred once more to Niagara, and 
said magnanimously, “ Let the past go”; but 
added the stern admonition, “ Do not let this 
month pass without an earnest effort for peace.” 
He held out a hope that if the President would 
turn from the error of his ways he would still 
help him make peace; but for the time being, 
“knowing who are nearest you,” he gave him 
up. The only meaning this can have is simply, 
Dismiss Seward from your Cabinet and do as I 
tell you, and then perhaps I can save your 
Administration. 

The next day, having received another tele- 
gram from the President, who, regardless of 
his own dignity, was still endeavoring to con- 
ciliate and convince him, Mr. Greeley wrote 
another letter, which we shall give more fully 
than the rest, to show in what a dangerous 
frame of mind was the editor of the most im- 
portant organ of public opinion in the North. 
He begins by refusing to telegraph, “since I 
learned by sad experience at Niagara that my 
dispatches go to the War Department before 
reaching you.” 


I fear that my chance for usefulness has passed. 
I know that nine-tenths of the whole American 
people, North and South, are anxious for peace — 
peace on almost any terms—and utterly sick of 
human slaughter and devastation. I know that, to 
the general eye, it now seems that the rebels are 
anxious to negotiate and that we refuse their ad- 
vances. I know that if this impression be not 
removed we shall be beaten out of sight next No- 
vember. I firmly believe that, were the election to 
take place to-morrow, the Democratic majority in 
this State and Pennsylvania would amount to 
100,000, and that we should lose Connecticut also. 
Now if the rebellion can be crushed before Novem- 
ber it will do to go on; if not, we are rushing to 
certain ruin. 

What, then, can I do in Washington? Your trusted 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 56. 
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advisers nearly all think I ought to go to Fort La- 
fayette for what I have done already. Seward 
wanted me sent there for my brief conference with 
M. Mercier, The cry has steadily been, No truce! No 
armistice! No negotiation! No mediation! Noth- 
ing but surrender at discretion! I never heard of 
such fatuity before. There is nothing like it in 
history. It must result in disaster, or all experience 
is delusive. 

Now I do not know that a tolerable peace could 
be had, but I believe it might have been last month ; 
and, at all events, | know that an honest, sincere 
effort for it would have done us immense good. 
And I think no Government fighting a rebellion 
should ever close its ears to any proposition the 
rebels may make. 

I beg you, implore you, to inaugurate or invite 
proposals for peace forthwith. And in case peace 
cannot now be made consent to an armistice for 
one year, each party to retain unmolested all it now 
holds, but the rebel ports to be opened. Meantime 
let a national convention be held, and there will 
surely be no more war at all events, 


In a letter of the r1th of August, Mr. 
Greeley closed this extraordinary correspond- 
ence by insisting that if his letters were pub- 
lished they should be printed entire. ‘This was 
accepted by Mr. Lincoln as a veto upon their 
publication. He could not afford, for the sake 
of vindicating his own action, to reveal to 
the country the despondency — one might al- 
most say the desperation — of one so promi- 
nent in Republican councils as the editor of 
the “ Tribune.” The spectacle of this veteran 
journalist, who was justly regarded as the lead- 
ing controversial writer on the antislavery side, 
ready to sacrifice everything for peace, and 
frantically denouncing the Government for 
refusing to surrender the contest, would have 
been, in its effect upon public opinion, a dis- 
aster equal to the loss of a great battle. The 
President had a sincere regard for Mr. Greeley 
also, and was unwilling to injure him and his 
great capacities for usefulness by publishing 
these ill-considered and discouraging utter- 
ances. His magnanimity was hardly appreci- 
ated. Mr. Greeley, in this letter of the 11th 
of August, and afterwards, insisted that the 
President had in his letter and his dispatch of 
the 15th of July changed his ground from that 
held in his letter of the 9th, which ground, he 
asserted, was again shifted in his paper “To 
whom it may concern.” This was of course 
wholly without foundation. The letter of 
the 9th authorized Mr. Greeley to bring to 
Washington any one “ professing to have any 
proposition from Jefferson Davis, in writing, 
for peace, embracing the restoration of the 
Union, and abandonment of slavery”; the 
letter of the 15th repeats the offer contained in 
that of the 9th, saying, “Show that and this 
to them, and if they will come on the terms 
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stated in former, bring them.” The next day 
Major Hay gave Mr. Greeley a formal safe 
conduct for himself and party, and neither 
of them thought of it as nullifying the Presi- 
dent’s letters. Indeed, Mr. Greeley’s sole pre- 
posterous justification for his claim that his 
safe conduct superseded the President’s in- 
structions was that Major Hay did not say that 
it did not. 

It was characteristic of Mr. Lincoln that, 
seeing the temper in which Mr. Greeley re- 
garded the transaction, he dropped the matter 
and submitted in silence to the misrepresenta- 
tions to which he was subjected by reason of 
it. The correspondence preceding the Niagara 
conference was not published until after the 
President’s death; that subsequent to it sees 
the light for the first time in these pages. The 
public, having nothing of the record except the 
impudent manifesto of Clay and Holcombe, the 
foolish chatter of Jewett, and such half-state- 
ments as Mr. Greeley chose to make in answer 
to the assaults of his confréres of the press, 
judged Mr. Lincoln unjustly. Some thought 
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he erred in giving any hearing to the rebels; 
some criticized his choice of a commissioner ; 
and the opposition naturally made the most 
of his conditions of negotiation, and accused 
him of embarking ina war of extermination in 
the interest of the negro.! So that this well- 
meant effort of the President to ascertain what 
were the possibilities of peace through negoti- 
ation, or, failing that, to convince the represen- 
tative of a large body of Republicans of his 
willingness to do all he could in that direction, 
resulted only in putting a keener edge upon 
the criticisms of his supporters, and in arming 
his adversaries with a weapon which they used, 
after their manner, among the rebels of the 
border States and their sympathizers in the 
North. Nevertheless, surveying the whole 
transaction after the lapse of twenty-five years, 
it is not easy to see how any act of his in re- 
lation to it was lacking in wisdom, or how it 
could have been changed for the better. Cer- 
tainly every step of the proceeding was marked 
with his usual unselfish sincerity and magna- 
nimity to friend and to foe. 
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MONG ae thousand 
students in a univer- 
sity town there will 
always be two or 
three in whom science 
and poetry hold each 
other at a deadlock. 
The headquarters for 
these few was, in my 
time, the delightful room of 
Edward Tenniman on the 
spot where the new Law 
School now stands. He himself was the high 
priest of this double altar, the professor of 
these incompatible elective studies. The room 
was in an old colonial house of the humbler 
description, the ceiling was low with a cross- 
timber, the walls were wainscoted, and there 
was a large, open fireplace. The arrangements 
of the room followed half unconsciously the 
double bent of the owner’s mind. All one side 
was devoted to serve botanical science: tin 
boxes, specimens, herbaria, microscopes, and a 
recess filled with Latin and German botanical 
works. The middle of the room was, as it 
were, transitional: there was a desk with an 
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heard this colloquy between two draymen on a Jersey 
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ing to make peace.”’ “ How did they make out?”’ “ Old 





“Eschylus forever open, and a great copy of 
Liddell and Scott’s lexicon, then a novelty. 
On the other side one passed into high philos- 
ophy and dreamland: a portrait of Coleridge, 
his framed autograph, a picture of his study, 
and a whole library of mystical philosophy, 
including, I remember, the folio edition of 
Jacob Behmen in five volumes, over whose 
symbolic plates we used to pore. With what 
delight after a rather stiff lesson in botany — 
for he took a few of us as private pupils—did 
we turn to the other side of the room, when 
Tenniman would unfold for us Behmen’s 
“ Aurora, or Day-Spring,” and, better yet, 
the “Signatura Rerum, or the signature of 
all things, showing the Sign and Signification 
of the several Forms and Shapes in the Cre- 
ation; and what the Beginning, Ruin, and 
Cure of every Thing is, it proceeds out of 
Eternity into Time, and again out of time into 
Eternity, and comprehendsall Mysteries. Writ- 
ten in High Dutch, 1622, by Jacob Behmen, 
alias Teutonicus Phylosophus.” No doubt 
this side of the room was very unscientific, in 
the modern sense, but it was certainly refresh- 
ing after an hour or two at the microscope. It 
Abe, he says, ‘ Let the niggers go free, and we’ll stop 
fighting.’ Jeff., he says, ‘I ’ll let them be free that ’s 
free now, and the rest stay as they are.’ Old Abe, he 
says, ‘ No, they got to be all free’; andso they broke up 


onthat.” These draymen were not the only citizens who 
gave this brief and dramatic form to the negotiations. 
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perhaps made bad poets out of those whom 
Tenniman might otherwise have made into 
good observers, like himself; but a moderate 
amount of it certainly contributed to the en- 
riching and enlarging of the whole man, and 
I have never regretted having been steeped 
for hours together in the perilous fascinations 
of that old room. 

Walter Vose, Tenniman’s favorite pupil, 
followed him alike in his profounder studies 
and his whims, and had a sunny, boyish tem- 
perament of his own that carried him cheer- 
fully through all. One day at the Botanic 
Garden library, where Tenniman used some- 
times to send us to practice analysis, the dear 
old professor, Amos Greene, came in upon 
Walter and found him with a copy of Pliny’s 
Natural History before him. 

“Do you get your botany from Pliny, my 
dear boy ?” said the brisk and kindly professor. 

“No,” said Walter, “but Tenniman thinks 
that all botany should still be written in Latin, 
as he wrote his little book on the Algz, you 
know ; so I am reading up my Pliny, and came 
upon a passage that set me thinking, for once.” 

“Read it out,” said the professor; and 
Walter Vose read and translated: 

“ Noonecan doubt that magic is the greatest 
of the sciences, seeing that it is the only one 
which embraces three other sciences having 
power over the human mind, and reduces them 
toone. Noone doubts that it has sprung from 
medicine and become something loftier and 
holier than its parent.” 

“ Yes, yes, yes,” said the professor; “ but 
really now "— 

“ Dear,” said a woman who had just entered 
—a woman with a face so sweet that Pliny 
might have found some of his favorite magic 
in it,—* you should refer this young gentle- 
man to old Nils and his garden.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the professor ; “my wife 
has the right of it. You know old Nils?” 

“ Never heard of him,” said the young man, 
rather nipped in the bud. 

“Come, come, come,” said Professor Greene, 
with his usual eagerness; “ we shall find him 
in the fern-room.” As they entered an old man 
rose from his seat, where he was inspecting a 
minute fern in a vase. 

Nils Bergen, as I remember him at that 
time, was a tall, thin, elderly man, with a 
seamed and weather-worn face, twinkling blue 
eyes, and a smile between shy and sly. He still 
wore in the greenhouses the Norwegian knee- 
breeches and short waistcoat, as well as the 
jacket thickly set with silver buttons. It was 
believed among the students that he kept in his 
little house a great box full of garments just 
like this, and that when his suit was hopelessly 
soiled from the garden he simply laid it aside 
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and took out a duplicate from the chest, while 
his granddaughter Sanna brushed, folded, and 
replaced the other. He always had his pockets 
stuffed with plants, and carried other plants 
stuck in the rim of his woolen cap, a head- 
dress which he wore when the greenhouses 
were at the hottest. He straightened himself 
up at our approach and said only, “So?” 

“ Good morning, Nils,” said the cheery pro- 
fessor. “This is one of my students. I found 
him reading Pliny on magic, and I brought 
him to you.” 

“T do know nothing of magic,” said Nils, 
guardedly, “and of magic plants I know only 
what all may know who do read the authors. 
Some claim to know magic: there was one 
acquainted with me, in the Hardanger Valley, 
he did claim to know it well; but he who 
reads Plineius, or Apuleius, or Theophrastus 
Eresius, he must know well that there are 
magic plants.” 

“ But those authors are not read in our col- 
leges,” said sweet Mrs. Greene. 

“Tt is that the professors not take the care 
to theirselves,” said Nils, impatiently. “ But 
they do read about the powerful herbs of 
Medea, the enchanting plants of Lucan, the 
Nepenthe of Homer, the venomous flowers of 
Colchis and of Thessaly. Why then do they 
not know that in plants at least there is magi- 
cal*force ?” 

“Take them to your garden,” said the pro- 
fessor, “and they will certainly know it.” 

Grumbling to himself, yet with a certain air 
of self-satisfaction, Nils finished his work of re- 
potting, led the party through the back door 
of the main greenhouse, then up through a little 
open garden, sacred to rarities, where grew, 
for instance, the ede/weiss, so hard to rear in 
our climate,—and then passed to a locked 
door in a hedge, which he opened. They 
found themselves in a curious scene of con- 
fused and ill-assorted plants, some of them of 
coarse and lurid growth, among which were 
mingled many of the commonest and most in- 
nocent. But what first arrested attention was 
the curious plan of the little plantation itself. 

The garden lay before them divided in 
twelve small domains, each of these being sub- 
divided into three, so that the effect was like 
the ribbon-shaped subdivisions of a French 
farm. Each parterre had plants of its own, 
some plain, some gorgeous, planted without 
regard to regularity or general effect; while 
some plots were entirely empty, as if waiting 
for occupants. 

‘“‘ These are Nils’s twelve signs of the zodiac,” 
said the cheerful professor. 

“ This isa quite tolerable collection,” said the 
old gardener proudly, “of the famed chemical 
plants mentioned by Origen and Stobeeus: 
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the plants named for the Decani, or the divin- 
ities that do rule the thirty-six parts of the 
man’s body. Three there are for each sign of 
the zodiac, and I have them thus divided here. 
For each divinity some plant was thus for him 
sacred; use as medicine that plant — it do cure 
that member or organ. My acquaintance in 
Hardanger Valley, he did try this garden of 
chemical plants; foolish! it were too cold. 
Even in the great garden at Christiania, where 
they do raise twelve different maizes, they 
could not do that.” 

“ Does Sanna help you in this garden, Nils?” 
said the professor’s wife. 

“Sanna,” he said, indifferently, “she never 
do come inside this gate. She is a woman; 
she do like to amuse herself. When it comes 
Sunday she shall take little Katrina to the 
fernery and read religious books, like as in 
Norway. By and by she do recommend her- 
self for a teacher in the schools.” 

As they walked towards the upper end of 
the little garden, after passing the twelve beds, 
they came to seven smaller plots laid crosswise. 

“ These are for the seven plants,” said Nils. 
“This for another way of magic, that of 
Egypt. For example, this bed contains the 
composite, or composite plants, only — the 
aster, the chrysanthemum. Why? Because it 
is they which do resemble to the sun. All 
things that do resemble to that in shape were 
known by the wise Egyptians to be good for 
the heart, because they did hold the heart to 
be, as it were, the sun of a smaller world. See 
you not?” 

“ Did they cure the patient?” asked Walter. 

“They cured whom they did cure,” said 
Nils, indifferently. “ There is no kind of medi- 
cine that shall do more than that. But this is 
not the art of the Egyptians. They did cure 
also by the aid of numbers with the wondrous 
plants. There is much in numbers. In Nor- 
way we still have a proverb when we see 
magpies—‘ One is for sorrow, and two is for 
joy; three must be a marriage, and four do 
bring good fortune.’ But the Egyptians they 
did go much further, as you will see by Pro- 
clus, his book on sacrifices and magic. They 
did anticipate Linne the Great in counting 
every part of the least plant; but they knew, 
as he did not, what the numbers did signify. 
They did choose ten gods whom they num- 
bered in order. Thus they did connect sacred 
numbers with sacred gods, as is right.” 

“A celestial numeration table,” remarked 
Walter. 

“Then,” went on the old man, unheeding, 
“they did search all plants for their various 
numbers of leaves, flowers, seeds; they did 
number the joints in the stems; they did ob- 
serve the three-sided and four-sided stalks, the 
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stamens, the pistils; then they did dedicate 
these plants to the proper gods, and when they 
had dreamed of any god in the temple, they 
did take his consecrated plants for medicine 
and were cured.” 

“But how came the invalids to be in the 
temple?” objected Walter. “ With us, the more 
an invalid a man is the more he stays at home 
from church.” 

“So! that was for the beauty of the ancient 
religion,” said Nils, devoutly. “ Does not 
Jamblichus say, ‘In the temple of A’sculapius 
diseases are cured by holy dreams’? Does 
not Aristophanes say, ‘ Let us lie down in the 
temple of Aisculapius’? It wonders one that 
you come from college with long lists of knowl- 
edge that make no use, and do not learn either 
from Greek or Latin what really concerns us 
all to know.” 

“Tt is certainly true,” mused Walter, “that 
we never were encouraged to have holy dreams 
during morning prayers. It’s odd, but a doc- 
tor’s certificate excuses us from the temple in- 
stead of sending usthere. But, after all, what a 
dangerous kind of medical practice!” 

“Tt shall not be dangerous at all,” retorted 
Nils, impatiently. “ Plants are very near to us; 
they do mean us no harm. Every plant it do 
correspond in form to some part of the body ; 
thus the peony and poppy-buds to the head, 
any one can see that; then the caltha and 
anthemis,— what you call cowslip and may- 
weed,— these resemble to the eye, these shall 
cure the eye; the dentaria for the teeth — you do 
call it toothwort even now; yonder it grows.” 

“Was it a Norwegian poet, Nils,” inter- 
rupted the professor, “ who talked about man’s 
being one world and having another to attend 
him?” 

“Tt shall be that it must be a different poet,” 
said Nils, discontentedly ; “ but it shall be true 
for all that.” 


On the next Sunday afternoon Walter found 
himself near the Botanic Garden, and met the 
professor and his wife on their way to church. 

“You will not find Nils to-day,” said Mrs. 
Greene. “He usually shuts himself up on Sun- 
day and reads religious books.” 

“Or magical ones,” said her husband. “ But 
he ought to be visiting the greenhouses about 
this time, as it happens. However, you cannot 
always count upon him. He tells me that his 
national proverb says, ‘When a Norwegian 
says immediately, look for him in halfan hour.’” 

And they walked on. Walter Vose wan- 
dered through the gardens and up to the gate 
of the little corner which had been assigned to 
Nils as his own pleasure-ground. The wicket 
was locked; he could merely look through 
upon the fantastically arranged flowers. “What 
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a curious crotchet,” he said to himself, “ for 
such a learned old fellow.” Returning, he 
strolled through the fernery, and suddenly 
stopped before a scene prettier than any mere 
magic garden could afford. 

An isolated mass of tree-ferns occupied the 
center of the greenhouse. Around them spread 
a broad seat of stone, inclosing a tiny water 
tank, holding a few pond-lilies and fringed 
with feather-moss. On this stone parapet sat a 
tall young girl, lithe and erect as any of the 
tree-ferns above her, but essentially Norse in 
every fiber of her strength, every tint of her 
coloring. She had a head so delicately formed 
that it seemed poised like a lily on its stem, 
and a child four or five years old and of much 
darker coloring was busily putting down great 
braids of soft brown hair from the other’s neck 
and wreathing it with fern-cuttings that lay 
around. The elder girl was patiently reading ; 
she had on a plain, tight-fitting black dress of 
some coarse material, that would have given 
her almost a peasant look but for the great 
sweetness and refinement of her face. Sud- 
denly the little one sprung up impulsively and 
threw her arms about her companion, dragging 
her to look at herself in the calm mirror of 
the lily tank. “See, see!” she exclaimed ; “you 
look just like one of grandpapa’s water-nix- 
ies.” From the doorway the young man could 
see a double image of the group, and accepted 
the child’s interpretation. This done, there 
wasa pause, and presently the eager little voice 
exclaimed, “ What shall I donow ? What are 
you reading ?” 

“T am reading Wordsworth’s Poems,” said 
the elder girl. 

“ What does it say ?” asked the child. 

“Tt tells about little Barbara Lewthwaite, 
a child of beauty rare,” answered the other. 

“ Oh, I know about her,” said the little one, 
half impatiently. “ But who was Wordsworth ? 
Where did he live ? Did he know that little 
girl ? Was he akind man?” Thenshe began 
again upon the fern-cuttings, then, throw- 
ing them away, exclaimed, “O Sanna! you 
don’t do a single thing to amuse me. You call 
me your sweet little sister, and then you don’t 
do anything forme. If Wordsworth was here, 
he would do something to amuse me.” 

“You might eat your apple,” suggested the 
sister, smiling. 

“Oh, I forgot all about that,” the child said 
eagerly, and tugging from her pocket a large 
red one she suddenly stopped, and, looking at 
her sister, cried out, “O you sweet, sweet, sweet! 
I must just kiss you—yes, I will, I will”; 
and rushing at her with a stormy embrace she 
upset Wordsworth, fern-leaves, and apple, so 
that the ruddy fruit went rolling into the water- 
tank and disappeared beneath the lily-pads. 
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With instantaneous reaction she set up a 
wailing cry. “O Sanna! O you very unkind 
person! You threw it away, you know you 
did. O my beautiful, lovely apple!” And 
pushing her sister vigorously, she burst into 
passionate tears. Walter came quickly forward, 
pulled the treasure from the water, and pre- 
sented it, still dripping, to the small owner. 

In a moment the child stopped crying and 
stiffened herself within that armor of delicious 
shyness which drops so instantly, like a nun’s 
or Quaker’s vestments, over these young creat- 
ures; and stood, speechless, tightly grasping 
the elder girl’s dress. 

“ Say ‘Thank you,’” said the girl addressed 
as Sanna. 

“ No—you,” murmured the little one; but 
she sent a sudden smile with the thanks and 
then buried her face iri the scant dress. 

“ Aha!” said a voice from behind, “is it 
that I have found you at last ? Oh, yes, this is 
my granddaughter, a good girl, but she do 
not read the authors; she will be a woman. 
Go, Sanna, and take the little Katrina; the 
greenhouse is too warm.” In a moment he 
had forgotten their existence, and was again 
discoursing upon his hobby. 

“Tt is not reason to think,” he said, “ that 
Egypt supplied all its own magic plants; there 
shall be no reason why we shall not raise them 
here. Here we have the woods, the Veratrum, 
and Juniperus, powerful for routing the demons; 
these grow wild, but others we must raise in 
gardens.” 

“Are these both your granddaughters?” 
asked Walter, irrelevantly. 

“Ves,” said Nils; “Sanna, she do tend little 
Katrina. Then there is the asphodel, irresisti- 
ble against gloomy deities.” 

“T should think little Katrina would be 
quite irresistible,” said Walter. 

“Hein?” asked Nils, puzzled. “Then there 
is laurel, which will grow in your own woods, 
good to bring on madness, ravings, and sleep; 
and strychnon and mandragora, which do make 
love-potions ; and even your common autumnal 
dandelion, the leontodon, can rouse from death 
itself.” 

“T think,” said Walter, looking at his watch, 
“that I must go to dinner.” 

Meantime there was never a poor girl so 
plied with questions as Sanna. “ Who was he?” 
asked the child incessantly. “ Why did he come 
there? What was his name? Why did she not 
know his name? Was he kind?” and so on 
indefinitely. “But I love him very much,” 
added she. 

“You do not know him,” said Sanna. 

*‘T have known him a long time,” said the 
child indignantly —“as much as ten minutes; 
that is almost half an hour. I love him better 
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than anybody that there is; that is, I love you 
better than anybody in the world, but I love 
him better than any person that ever lived. 
Do you think he is kind to little girls?” 

“Very kind,” Sanna said, and she thought 
of the merry look which Walter had cast on 
them. 


As we sat in ‘T'enniman’s window one even- 
ing about that time, content to have all our 
botany brought within the limits of one nar- 
cotic weed, there came up a question about 
Walter Vose, why he kept away from us. “ He 
studies at the Botanic Garden mostly now,” 
said Tenniman. “He got hold of a passage 
about magic in Pliny one day, and has never 
been able to get it out of his head.” 

“Like the poet in ‘ Festus,’” said one of the 
young men, “who fell into himself and was 
missing ever after.” 

“There is a studious old party at that gar- 
den,” said another, “ who knows all about 
magic.” 

“There ’s a pretty girl there,” replied the 
first, “ who practices it. She ’s the daughter or 
granddaughter of old Nils. This young inno- 
cent of mine ”’— indicating a blushing younger 
brother —“ got a glimpse of her the other day, 
and he has never been himself since. Some- 
how she belongs in that garden: she’s a reg- 
ular white lily-in-the-flesh, if ever there was 
one; I ’ll say that for the girl.” 

But this led to a rather eager discussion of 
the comparative charms of several different 
college belles, and we got no further. It is 
perfectly true, though, that from that time 
forth Walter discovered that to study botany 
from books only was useless work, and that the 
real place for it must be a botanic garden. He 
was certainly quite exemplary in his attendance 
there. He tried to learn about magic plants ; 
he really learned about Sanna and little Ka- 
trina. Their mother, it seemed, was an Ameri- 
can and well taught —she was the daughter of 
a country pastor, and had fallen in love with 
the young Norwegian gardener ; but both had 
died, and Sanna was left to care for the grand- 
father and the little sister. Their sex excluded 
them, the old man thought, from all knowl- 
edge of his authors and his magic plants ; and, 
as he said, they never entered the quaint gar- 
den, But he would keep Walter there for hours, 
discoursing, explaining, experimentalizing. 

“You shall remember,” he said, “ that the 
heavenly bodies also shall be regarded for 
the plucking of plants at fixed times. Thus 
the stems of Hypericum must be dug up on 
the feast of St. John—hence you do call it 
St. John’s wort; also the twigs of the wild 
cherry at St. Martin’s, for divining rods; and 
the ash-wood must be split at noon, when 





the sun is in the sign Virgo and the moon 
crescent.” 

“ Ts Miss Sanna well to-day ?” asked Walter 
at this point. 

“ She shall be well enough,” said Nils, care- 
lessly. “ But Kircherus, he shall maintain that 
at the time of the solstice the leaves of the 
willow, white poplar, elm, lime, and olive do 
turn their under side to the sky. That shall 
prove that we cannot omit all notice of the 
heavenly bodies; indeed, Gesnerus shall have 
it that plants do be affected in shape by the 
sun and moon. So with the plant nectane- 
bus, which is a love-potion.” 

“Do you really believe in love-potions ?” 
said Walter. 

“So!” said Nils, doggedly, looking at him ; 
“there shall be love-potions. It is easy by 
magic to produce love. Orpheus and Arche- 
laus do say that arrows drawn out of a 
wounded body, if they have not yet touched 
the ground, may be placed beneath persons 
as they sleep, and produce love; but the 
Egyptians, they did produce it by love-po- 
tions. ‘That was better.” 

“ T have seen the thing done without either,” 
said Walter; but Nils heeded not. 


From this time Nils began to confide to 
Walter that he had himself tested many of his 
favorite plants, but with little effect; and he 
evidently would have liked very much to see 
what result they would produce on a fresher 
constitution. Walter willingly nibbled a leaf 
here and there, not so much for a knowledge 
of magic plants, which had already grown a 
little wearisome to him, as for the sake of a 
still older and surer magic which had begun 
its operation. Sanna spent more and more 
time in the greenhouses with him, and the in- 
nocent sweetness of an unspoiled nature became 
more fascinating day by day. For her sake 
he would have heard about Paracelsus and 
Kircherus for hours at a time. Meanwhile 
into Nils’s mind, which had the practical as 
well as the ideal bent of his nation, came a 
vision by no means sentimental in behalf of 
these two young people. If the youth did at 
times show a little levity, he was by far the 
best listener the old man had ever met; and 
there was Sanna to be provided for! What 
was the use of all his magic lore, if he could 
not bring something to pass that should secure 
the future comfort of his granddaughters? So 
he pored over his well-thumbed Pliny and 
Dioscorides, and muddled his brain with po- 
tions and mixtures dire, little knowing that a 
more powerful force was all the while doing 
his work for him. 

Had he looked into the fern-house at dusk 
one summer evening he would have seen 


























Walter and Sanna sitting absorbed in a rather 
low-voiced talk, with occasional inexplicable 
pauses, while little Katrina hunted for glow- 
worms in the grass-plot beyond the lifted sash. 
The great Virgilia tree waved its lingering 
white clusters within sight, dim and ghostly 
in the evening; the blue-green Colorado spruce 
rustled gravely in the light breeze; the frogs 
croaked in the pond. After a long pause 
Sanna was just speaking. 

“You know very well,” she said, softly, 
“that you do not believe a word he tells you 
—about the plants, I mean. You think —I 
don’t know what you think. You think he is 
a silly old man.” 

“What an outrageous thing to say now!” 
cried Walter, with a successful effort at indig- 
nation. “ Your grandfather is the most learned 
man I ever knew. How can it be that at the 
University of Christiania they train such men?” 

“T know it,” said the girl, proudly. “ But 
does his learning convince you ?” she asked, 
looking shyly at him. 

“ Of what ?” said Walter. 

“ That there is such a thing as magic?” she 
answered, 

“ Upon my word,” said he, looking at her 
significantly, “ I have more than half believed 
that for this long while.” 

“But in plants,” she said, hastily; “in 
plants ?” 

“To you believe it yourself?” he evasively 
answered, 

“ How should I know ?” she replied. “ You 
yourself say he is very learned, and he be- 
lieves in it. At least he thinks he does; 
nobody can doubt that.” 

“True enough,” said Walter, thoughtfully. 
“Talks well about it, too. That was very true 
what he said the other day about plants and 
human beings —that they were so nearly re- 
lated. Now they must seem like that to you, 
I take it —a sort of sisters.” 

“Of course,” she said, simply; “I was 
brought up among them.” 

“Queer,” mused Walter, “I was brought 
up so differently.” 

“T know you were,” answered the girl, “ and 
that isthe very thing —” Butthere she stopped. 

She sat leaning forward a little in the dim 
light; the fern plants drooped over her; she 
was dressed in white, which was unusual for 
her, and she might have been one of the lily- 
maidens in the German legend of the Mum- 
melsee. Suddenly the little Katrina raced 
uproariously in, holding up a great glow-worm, 
which she put on Sanna’s lap in a little pile of 
leaves, The elder girl bent over it in silence, 
and suddenly there fell upon the insect a large 
drop, which, had its light been made of earthly 
flame, would have put it out forever. Even as 
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it was, the little creature curled itself up and 
dropped upon the floor. 

“Why, you are crying, Sanna!” exclaimed 
the excited child. “Walter always makes you 
cry now, after he goes away, and to-night you 
are crying before he goes. O you naughty, 
unkind man!” she went on, turning with her 
usual precipitation upon him, “Why do you 
make my Sanna cry ?” 

“T did not know I did,” he answered, hon- 
estly. 

“But you do, you do,” insisted the child. 
“Why, why, why? Tell her to stop, and she 
will stop this minute. Besides, when I cried 
the other day you kissed me to make it well. 
Kiss Sanna!” And she went at him with one 
of her boisterous charges, to enforce her pre- 
scription. 

“O Katrina!” cried Sanna very hastily, “there 
is the very largest glow-worm you ever saw just 
outside the window. Run, run, orit will be lost!” 

“Kiss her!” persisted the merciless child, 
now looking towards the doorway, then return- 
ing towards him. 

Then, as if guided by an irresistible and de- 
licious fate, Walter Vose bent down and kissed 
the fair head, prevented from withdrawing it- 
self by the interlacing branches of the fern- 
trees, while the satisfied child bounded away 
to seek the real or imaginary glow-worm. 
“Sanna!” he said, wondering equally at him- 
self and her, for it was the first time he had 
called her by that name. He felt as if he and 
she were floating away together on a cloud 
large enough to hold precisely two persons, 
while the world of men, women, and botany 
sunk away unregretted beneath their feet. 
“Sanna,” he repeated, “ will you be my wife?” 
At the instant she sprung from him and said 
impetuously : 

“You must never speak to me again.” Fling- 
ing the leaves from her lap she ran as for life 
from the fern-house; and grasping little Ka- 
trina, swept her from before his sight as with 
a whirlwind, in the eagerness of her renuncia- 
tion. The child struggled and screamed as 
she was borne off; and the last words that 
came back were: “ But I wanted to stay with 
Walter! O you cruel two persons!” 


For some days Walter avoided the green- 
houses altogether, as did Sanna also. He could 
not, however, forsake the garden itself. Little 
Katrina, with a child’s oblivion of what had 
passed, sometimes ran to him from afar, climb- 
ing eagerly upon him; then she also grew shy. 
Old Nils went pottering about his own domain 
and muttered to himself, evidently puzzled by 
the situation. One day he came to Walter with 
some Norwegian tobacco, as he said; and 
the young man, unwilling at this juncture to 
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refuse anything from him, filled his pipe from 
the proffered pouch. 

“ But,” said Walter, “ they certainly do not 
raise tobacco at those high latitudes.” 

“ They do prepare it,” was the answer, “ af- 
ter the manner of our ancestors.” 

“ Queer taste they get into it too,” said the 
youth; “but it is aromatic and pleasant. Magic 
herbs, eh, Nils ? ” 

“It shall not be for a joke,” retorted Nils, 
severely. “It shall be for a sweet flavor, not ?” 

There was certainly something pleasant 
about it, with a soothing influence, and Wal- 
ter took the pouch with him; but he let the 
pipe go out almost as soon as lighted, be- 
ing absorbed in vexatious thoughts of Sanna. 
The next day he reverted to the new supply 
and smoked furiously. 

Meanwhile poor Sanna sought the profes- 
sor’s wife, her kind adviser since childhood, 
and unfolded her grief. 

“ But, Sanna,” said Mrs. Greene, “ why not 
marry him ?” 

“Ach!” she answered, “it is all so different 
in our positions.” 

“JT don’t see why,” said the older woman, 
with courageous philosophy, tempted by the 
love of match-making. “He is the son of a 
country clergyman, and you are the grand- 
daughter of one —on your mother’s side, you 
know. You are poor and so is he, I suppose. 
It is not likely that there is in his family a 
sweeter woman than your mother was, or a 
more learned man than your grandfather — I 
mean Nils. What then is the trouble? Why 
should you not marry ? Certainly little Ka- 
trina is fond enough of him, and he and your 
grandfather talk by the hour together.” 

“It is no matter,” was the despairing answer. 
“What am I? A Norwegian peasant girl who 
happened to be born in America, that is all. 
I have nobody but Katrina and grandfather ; 
and you know—oh, you know very well, Mrs. 
Greene—that he thinks grandfather queer 
and strange. Everybody does, I suppose, but 
Katrina and I.” 

“ Because of his fancy about magic plants ?” 
said Mrs, Greene, smiling a little. 

“ Yes,” said the girl defiantly, straightening 
up her slender figure. “ You know well that 
most people do not believe in them at all; but 
there must be something in them, or a great 
learned man like my grandfather would not 
give up so much of his time to them.” 
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“If Walter is enchanted, my child,” said 
Mrs. Greene, kissing the fresh cheek, “ you 
are the magic flower.” 

“ Ach! so?” said the blushing girl, falling 
unconsciously into the old man’s vocabulary 
as well as his arts, and retreating through the 
greenhouses. 

Walter meanwhile had wandered into the 
now deserted fernery, listlessly plucking a dead 
leaf or pulling a weed from the flower-pots. 
“ The air is too warm,” he thought presently ; 
“ my head swims.” Suddenly a surge of blood 
seemed to go upwards from his body to his 
brain; his head seemed like a bulb expanding 
to twice its usual size, and he felt himself falling. 
Instantly a pair of strong young arms were 
clasped about him and he knew vaguely that 
he was being dragged from the hot greenhouse 
and laid upon a bank outside, a green sward, 
made golden by the early flowers of the yellow 
autumnal dandelion. He lost all conscious- 
ness, and when he awaked his forehead was 
moist with water that had been profusely show- 
ered upon it, and warm, eager lips were pressed 
against his cheek. He sat up, still dizzy, his 
head resting against Sanna’s shoulder, and 
looked where old Nils stood, with an air of 
supreme triumph in his face, and with the little 
wandering Katrina lurking shyly behind. 

“Tt shall be quite well,” he said. “ Now 
you know that plants do have magic. It is 
well too that you did place him on the dande- 
lions, which do revive a person from death, as 
saith Kircherus.” 

The old man had builded better than he 
knew with the strange herbs, that when min- 
gled in the tobacco had so nearly brought 
Walter to death’s door, Had it not been for 
this dangerous intermeddling, who knows 
whether young love would ever have reached 
its happy end? As Mrs, Greene summed it 
up, Sanna’s magic might after all have proved 
ineffectual without his. Nor did it ever occur 
to him to doubt that he did all. At any rate 
he wrote down in his old copy of Dioscorides, 
still to be seen in the Botanic Garden library : 


Note.—Take nectanebus and mandragora, they 
shall be inhaled fora love-potion. (N. B.— This 1 my- 
self have proved by actual experiment !) Should these 
herbs have been taken in excess, place the patient on 
a bed of leontodon, which do have power, as Kircherus 
hath said, to raise from death itself. (N. B.— This / 
myself have seen in case of the leontodon autumnale, 
or autumnal dandelion, in this very garden !) 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
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AN IRISH CHILD OF THE UPPER CLASS. 


T has become the fashion to say 
that a civilization may be meas- 
ured by the treatment it accords 
to woman. Hence it may profit 
to look a little into the position of 
woman in ancient Ireland so far 
as one may penetrate the darkness of the past 
and in such measure as can be given here. ‘The 
Irish woman of to-day might well inspire a wish 
to know something of her ancestresses, if it were 
only to learn whence her qualities are derived ; 
for the women of no country surpass and those 
of few lands equal her in charm of face and 
manner, modesty and decorum, brightness and 
strength of wits. We need not rest our belief 
concerning the attractiveness of Irish women 
upon modern statements, nor upon the Lady 
Blessingtons and Anne Boleyns, nor upon 
Irish princesses famous in medieval ballads 
like Kudrun of Ireland in the German poem 
and Iseult of Ireland in that of France. We 
have the great romantic literature of Ireland 
in part still remaining as witness, together 
with references to many lost poems and prose 
tales in which queens and noble ladies take the 
lead. 

A long list of Tochmarca, or “ courtships,” 
existed of which the bard was expected to 
VoL. XXXVITI.—57. 
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know some by heart, and among which a 
favorite was the courtship of the Lady Eimer 
by Cuchulinn. Then there were the Aitide, or 
elopements, among them a very famous one, 
the tragedy of Deirdré and the sons of Uis- 
neach, first translated in 1808 and told again 
in English verse by the late Dr. Joyce of 
Boston. ‘Then there were the Serca, or loves 
of gallant men and fair dames. Such tragedies 
and comedies must have been very popular at 
fairs and in towns, at moated granges of Gaelic 
farmers and in the triple-fossed strongholds of 
chiefs; for though stories of battle, voyage by 
sea, foray and revenges, are far more numer- 
ous, the love-tales were sufficient to warrant 
Giolla na Naem in characterizing the Gaels 
of Ireland as remarkable among nations for 
beauty and amorousness. 

The verses attributed to him were translated 
by Eugene O’Curry from the version given by 
Macfirbis. The composer starts from Asia 
Minor and names the nations in succession, 
the Danesand Picts coming last because known 
to him by their colonies in Ireland and North 
Britain. 

, 


For building the noble Jews are found, 

And for truly fierce envy ; 

For size the guileless Armenians, 

And for firmness the Saracens ; 

For acuteness and valor the Greeks; 

For excessive pride the Romans ; 

For dullness the creeping Saxons ; 

For haughtiness the Spaniards ; 

For covetousness and revenge the French, 
And for anger the true Britons 

Such is the knowledge of the trees. 

For gluttony the Danes, and commerce ; 
For high spirits the Picts are not unknown, 
And for beauty and amorousness the Gaedhils 


‘The same difficulty we found in drawing the 
line between god and hero, between mythical 
allegorical figure and person of history, fol- 
lows us when we turn to women. A trait 
that appears very early is the respect paid to 
women by tradition, showing itself in the large 
number of female leaders of swarms that in- 
vaded Ireland in primitive times. Not only 
their names are recorded, but where they were 
buried. Undoubtedly the Gaelic war-goddesses 
are reflected in some of the queens who fall 
on the field of battle ; or, like Macha Redhair, 
seize a throne and hold it against all comers; 
or, like Queen Meave, marrying Ailill for her 
second spouse, treat their partner with small 
respect and show him plainly that the woman 
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sits the higher on the throne. How muchis myth, 
how much poetic exaggeration, how much 
history, nobody can tell; but the first pages of 
the ancient Irish chronicles teem with instances 
of female prowess and the leadership of women. 

We can be certain, however, that Morrigu, 
or Great-Queen, was a war-sprite; for in the 
“ Battle of Magh Rath,” translated by John 
O’Donovan and published in 1842 by the 
Irish Archzeological Society, we read of her 
apparition in the air above the head of the 
chief king, bent on vengeance for the misdeeds 
of Congall Claen. 

There is over his head shrieking 

A lean, nimble hag, hovering 

Over the points of their weapons and shields — 

She is the gray-haired Morrigu. 


Perhaps Morrigu, Badb, and Macha are the 
“three daughters of the wicked Cain” whom 
the wise men of the Christian period mention, 
as quoted by Geoffrey Keating ; they occupied 
Ireland first, and may be the war-goddesses of 
non-Keltic tribes. But Kesair, “ granddaughter 
of Noah ”— was she in any sense a historical 
person ? 

She is the first queen to whom Keating re- 
fers with confidence, though he was a learned 
and pious cleric who ought to have protested 
against a legend which improves on Genesis. 
For Kesair advised her father Bith to forsake 
Noah’s God and consult an idol, and the idol 
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counseled them to build a ship of their own 
and put to sea. This they did, with Ladra, 
Fintann, Barran, and Balba; they remained 
seven years and a quarter afloat, and landed 
near Bantry in Cork. Hitherto it has been the 
rule to smile at such legends, which are put to 
the account of vainglorious monks of Ireland. 
But since we have evidence from Babylonia 
of various versions of the deluge myth, and 
especially now that the connection of the an- 
cient dwellers in Ireland with the first peoples 
of Babylonia and the Ugrians and Finns of 
Russia has been shown in former articles in 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, it is better to ex- 
amine a legend like this with all seriousness, 
and debate whether or not the Irish version is 
not, beneath the biblical varnish, a sister myth 
preserved in Ireland by a branch of the Finno- 
Ugrian race instead of a direct imitation of the 
story we get in the Old Testament. Fintann, 
who accompanies Kesair, is connected with 
fish myths similar to those discovered in the 
present century in old Babylonia and which 
reappear in the Finnish Kalewala among ex- 
ploits of Wainamoinen, 

The earliest immigration myths preserved 
by Keating point to polygamy. The leader- 
ship of women does not preclude, as we know 
from African examples, both slavery and cer- 
tain forms of polygamy. Against these the 
orthodox Keltic, and later on the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, waged steady conflict as soon as 
they came to power. In attacking matters 
common to man on lower stages of develop- 
ment Christians introduced the Oriental way 
of looking at woman; they strove to deprive 
her of much of her freedom of action in order 
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to improve morals; and, while making her 
chaster, limited very seriously the chances of 
independent life and the pursuit of a career 
on the part of a woman of enterprise. Beyond 
the veil of the Christian centuries woman in 
Ireland can be found pursuing many of the 
professions usually monopolized by man, It 
was as if the Christian priests wanted to get 
women out of public life as much as possible 
and cause them to devote most of their leisure 
to affairs of religion. 

But as regards the ordinary woman there 
was no relief to her toil save the fairs, where 
trouble was always brewing between the 
valiant men of different tribes, septs, depart- 
ments, and where bloodshed was always in 
order unless some powerful prince kept a 
strong guard and disarmed all who entered 
the precincts. ‘The stone quern, or hand-mill, 
was the badge of the common woman’s slavery 
in Ireland. Ifthere were no slaves, the women 
of the tribe had to do this hard work; but in 
the pagan period, and far down into the Chris- 
tian, “foreign bondwomen” were staples in 
Ireland. ‘They form one of the commonest 
articles mentioned in the metrical lists of fines 
and tributes preserved in the Book of Rights. 
It is recorded of St. Brigit that her father, the 
Druid Dubthach, became so incensed with 
her for giving away property to the poor that 
he put Brigit in his chariot to dispose of her, 
saying, “It is not through honor or regard for 
thee that I am bringing thee into a chariot, 
but to take thee and sell thee to grind at the 
quern for Dunlaug, son of Enda, the king of 
Laigen.” ! 

Eri, Fodla, and Banba, three sisters, appear 
to be mere impersonations of Ireland under 
female forms; Badb, Macha, and Morighan, 
or Morrigu, as we have seen, are battle god- 
desses, such as the Scandinavians called Val- 
kyrs, or Choosers of the Battle. Brighid, the 
patroness of literature, handed down to Brig, 
a Druidess and daughter of a famous 
pagan lawyer, some of her preémi- 
nence in wisdom, for she is the Pal- 
las Athene of the ancient Irish, St. 
Brigit, first Abbess of Kildare, 
whose father threatened to sell her 
for a slave, according to the pious 
legend, may have been a historical 
character, but her worship carried 
over many pagan practices, of which perhaps 
the longest to survive was the divination as to 
ahusband. In the last century, and probably 
far down into the present, unmarried women 
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1 President W. K. Sullivan has noted the resem- 
blance between rudzi, the name for rye among the Letts 
near the Baltic, and the Irish word rwadan. Wheat 
was called /arai. 
for wheat is “avan. 


According to Pictet, the Mongolian 
£ g 
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of the people used to fashion an effigy of St. 
Brigit on the eve of the day she rules in the 
calendar. By various incantations and cere- 
monies with this puppet they sought to learn 
who was to be their husband. The magicians 
of the ancient Finns did the same; modern 
Samoyeds and Lapps fabricate and conjure 
with similar puppets, which with us are now 
relegated to the nursery in the form of the 
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child’s doll. As St. Brigit has the honor of in- 
troducing nunneries into Ireland, her appear- 
ance in the amiable office of match-maker 
would not be easy to explain did we not now 
perceive that the pagans of Ireland, like the 
pagans of Peru and of Rome, were provided 
with similar establishments long before nun- 
neries became general, The Vestal virgin did 
not marry while in office, but she was not de- 
barred forever from matrimony, nor did her 
vows imply any horror for the married state. 
Hence the contradiction when a Christian saint 
took over the rites and superstitions proper to 
a heathen goddess or priestess. An ancient 
Gaelic poem in the Burgundian Library of 
Brussels attributed to this saint begins; 

I should like a great lake of ale 

For the king of kings ; 

I should like the family of heaven 

To be drinking it through time eternal. 


Another queen whose name signifies a race 
is Scota, the wife of that Miledh of Spain whose 
sons led the last great Keltic immigration. She 
is called the daughter of the king of Egypt, 
and from her the Scoti of Jreland and northern 
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Britain are fabled to get their name. Certainly 
this swarm has Egyptian traces, such as the 
Lady Dil, daughter of Miledh, being also the 
wife of her brother Donn, like the Ptolemies of 
Egypt; but marriages of state between brother 
and sister are not confined to Egypt — they 
appear in Greek mythology. What is impor- 
tant to note about these earliest queens and 
heroines is the fact that they engage in battle 
and are often slain, just like any man of note, 
by warriors whose names are given in history 
without a sign of disapproval. ‘They afford a 
clue to the Amazons of Asia Minor, who have 
been a great puzzle. 

Divorce was easy under the old laws, and 
the wife took back with her the “tindscra,” 
or marriage portion given by her parents, as 
well as the “ coibche,” or reward for her vir- 
ginity received from the husband. Here are 
some of the reasons which might be alleged by 
a quick-tempered or a frail woman as a cause 
for separation : refusal of her rights in domestic 
matters, misconduct of her husband with other 
women, abandonment, a public charge of in- 
fidelity, ridicule from her husband, a mark on 
her person showing maltreatment. If a love- 
potion had been administered, it might be cited 
as a cause for leaving the man who gave it. In 
fine, divorce in heathen Ireland was so easy, 
and the laws were so favorable to the weaker 
sex, that the man who “caught a ‘lartar” 
must have had every chance of continuing to 
regret it. 

Yet the lateness of date at which we find 
women fighting in battles is surprising. One 
of the glories of the Church in Ireland was a 
law passed by the efforts of St. Adamnan, about 
A. D. 690, putting a stop to the employment of 
women in war. ‘The legend runs that he was 
once carrying his mother on his back near a 
battle when a woman was seen to thrust a sickle 
into the breast of another and drag her off the 
field. Adamnan’s mother bade him put her 
down, and refused to be carried farther until 
he should swear to free women from such 
services. This he promised, and at the next 
grand assembly obtained a passage of the law. 

The Sidhe, that race which swallowed up 
the most important persons of the Firbolg and 
Dé Danann swarms when the latter gave way 
before the Kelts under the sons of Miledh, 
has many female representatives in history and 
legend. They were called in general Bansidhe, 
or “ banshee,” a word which has become nar- 
rowed down to a ghost that haunts certain old 
families and shrieks pitifully when one of the 
family is about to die. The banshee sometimes 
gave success to a chief by her wise counsels, 
sometimes lured him into vice, as did Shin, a 
banshee who seduced Muircheartach, son of 
Erca, a monarch who repudiated his wife 
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and drove his own children from Cleitech, his 
palace on the Boyne. In the Four Masters we 
hear of this king, A. D. 524, killing Sidhe (fairy), 
son of Dian (god). But under the date 526 
we read of the revenge. For it appears that 
Shin was the daughter of Sidhe, and made 
love to her father’s slayer until he had de- 
stroyed his home as we have seen. Then she 
burned his palace over his head and brought 
him to a terrible end. 

The male fairy is a Fearsidhe (farshee). 
He would sometimes solicit and obtain aid 
from human beings in his wars with other 
supernatural tribes, just as the gods of Olym- 
pus were aided by Hercules. We know now 
that the Sidhe were early peoples and _ their 
gods, incorporated into the following races, 
who assumed in the eyes of the latter the 
character of supernaturals living in hills and 
under the water. Heathen ‘Turks and Tatars of 
southern Siberia still worship their gods Kudai; 
on the Volga the Chuwasses worship Sjudtunzi. 
We find under the Arctic Circle and among 
the Finns and other “ Altaic” or Turanian 
tribes of Russia the same belief in “ ‘Tshuds,” 
or vanished supernatural inhabitants of the 
land, pointing to the same mixture of ideas 
we find in [Ireland concerning dispossessed peo- 
ples of a different tongue but high civilization 
whose record remains only in legend. ‘The 
“shee” of Ireland is the same word we find 
in Asia, but softened down in pronunciation. 
Among the early Russians and Irish we can 
safely infer the Turanian underfolk with its 
myths and manners of life, its subterranean 
dwellings and repute as magicians ; in both we 
perceive remarkably clever members of the 
Finno-U grian womenfolk gaining a power over 
chiefs of the conquering hordes and going 
down into legend as supernatural Sidhes or 
Tshuds.! The foot-note considers the Gaelic 
words for woman and may well be forgiven, 
as it also relates to our common English term. 


1 The old word for daughter, 77 or xu, which is 
now obsolete in the spoken language of Ireland, points 
to the Turanian peoples by its appearance among the 
Hungarians and other Finno-Turks as nd, wife. 
With regard to dean or dan, the ordinary word in 
Gaelic for woman, we find the root again in Latin 
Venus and venia with the meaning to love, venerate ; 
in Sanskrit also as van, to love, serve, honor. From 
this we may provisionally class the living Irish word 
as Aryan, the obsolete as Turanian. According to 
Mr. Skeat we get it again in the English words to 
“win,” “winsome.” But though the great authority of 
Mr. Skeat upholds the ordinary derivation of “ woman” 
from — analogies are in favor of supposing that 
the spelling zwi/man in Anglo-Saxon arose Rees a mis- 
take of the Saxon writers, who strove to explain in 
that way a word having no explanation in their tongue, 
which really came in from the Keltic spoken in Britain. 
When we find Irish turning dean into wan and van 
under certain circumstances, in accordance with those 
changes in consonants which are common to Keltic 
tongues, we have cause to suspect the old derivation 
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Unfortunately we cannot point to any pic- 
tures of early Lrish women to aid us in calling 
up their appearance, the female figures of illu- 
minated missals being conventional; but we 
must be content with the descriptions of Gaelic 
novelists and poets, whose ideals were neces- 
sarily more Keltic than Finno-Ugrian. But 
we can gain some idea of the earliest from 
Finland ; accordingly a Finnish woman of the 
heroic period is reprinted from the picture in 
the Kalewala as published by the Finnish Lit- 
erary Society of Helsingfors. ‘The clothes of ple- 
beian women found in Denmark and Ireland 
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in oaken coffins, preserved by the action of 
oak-sap and peat, are not unlike those we see 
here, though a woolen girdle and a close-fitting 


of woman from wifman, leman from /eofman, and in 
cline to believe that when a proper study has been 
made of the Keltic and subject tongues, we shall 
find that the Keltic women of Britain brought into 
use in place of wif (German wei) a word which 
the old Saxon philologists forced into the unreasonable 
reading “ wife-man.’’ Whether they were married or 
enslaved by the conquerors would not alter matters; 
they senat necessarily affect the tongue with words 
from their own language. An exact parallel is found 
in Irish Gaelic; for whereas the Kelts who entered 
Ireland had their own word éan springing from an 
Aryan root, they assimilated into their tongue the 
Finno-Ugrian xz or mu and used it as the feminine 
equivalent of mac, “son of,’’ before proper names 
down to a few centuries ago. This is only one out of 
a number of words in English the origin of which 
might be traced through Keltic tongues if scholars 
would remove from their minds prejudices engen- 
dered on the one hand by politico-social matters, on 
the other by the wild assertions of the Keltic scholars 
before the time of Zeuss and his grammar. 
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cap of woven wool with strings to it are found 
in place of the decorated belt and headdress 
of this Finnish woman of property. So far as 
descriptions of attire are concerned, we get 
them in abundance for men of all ranks be- 
longing to parts of Ireland and even to foreign 
countries; but also for women nota few. ‘Thus 
when Queen Meave determined to go into 
Ulster and seize the wonderful bull for which 
the foray called ‘Tain Bo Chuailgné was un- 
dertaken, she was surprised by an apparition 
seated on the shaft of her chariot. It was a 
woman engaged in weaving. “She hada green 
spot-speckled cloak upon her, and a round, 
heavy-headed brooch in that cloak over her 
breast. Her countenance was crimson, rich- 
blooded; her eyes gray and sparkling; her 
lips red and thin; her teeth shining and pearly 
so that you would think it was a shower of 
fair pearls that had been set in her head; like 
fresh coral were her lips; as sweet as the 
strings of sweet harps played by the hands of 
long-practiced masters were the sound of her 
voice and her fine speech; whiter than the 
snow shed in one night were her skin and her 
body appearing through her dress; she had 
long, even, white feet, and her nails were crim- 
son, well-cut, circular, and sharp; she had 
long, fair, yellow hair; three wreaths of her 
hair were braided around her head and an- 
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other braid descending as low down as the 
calves of her legs.” ‘This lady was a fairy, but 
her specialty was prophecy, so that we must 
infer that only certain of the fairies were 
gifted in that way. 

There are many objects in the museums of 
Dublin, Belfast, and other places the exact use 
of which is a problem owing to the lack of pic- 
tures of early men and women. The poetsexag- 
gerate and the medieval writers relate ancient 
events in the light of their own times without 
regard to probabilities; though it must be said 
that the Irish writers of legendary fiction have 
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shown more of the historical sense than those of 
other northern nations, perhaps because of the 
existence in manuscript of sober histories from 
a very early period. ‘The Irish had a musical 
instrument like the circle of little bells in a 
‘Turkish band, and many of these crotals have 
been found. But they appear at one time to 
have used them for the adornment of women, 
though now the crotal is only found as a cow- 
bell, sheep-bell, and as a sleigh-bell with us. 
There are strings of little bells in the Dublin 
Museum which can only have been worn by 
human beings. The tribes of Central Asia still 
decorate their unmarried women in this way, 
perhaps partly in order that their whereabouts 
should always be known from the sound, lest 
they steal away to lovers who come with no 
bride-price in their hands. Gold diadems for 
the hair, spirals of soft gold to twist round a 
thick plait, combs of bone ingeniously con- 
trived, moccasins like those still used by the 
Lapps, oval decorated bosses of gold or bronze 
such as the Finnish medieval lady shows in the 
woodcut, are a few of the treasures from the 
ancient women of Ireland. 

The pawnshop, or the Mont de Piété, of 
the present period is only the survival of a 
fashion which anybody might follow without 
loss of honor. ‘The Brehon laws provide for 
the exact values a queen could demand if an 
article placed in pawn by her was not forth- 
coming when she demanded it, and the same 
for wives lower in the social scale. At Yule, 
or Christmas, at Easter, at the Midsummer 
festival, at a fair or other day of meeting, it 
was necessary to take jewels and other orna- 
ments out of pawn in order to be appareled 
as befitted rank. Severe were the laws if these 
were withheld unjustly. The workbag of a 
queen was supposed to contain the follow- 
ing articles: a veil of one color, a crown of 
gold, a crescent of gold, a thread or cord of 
silver. 

Should this bag be withheld, the fine is three 
cows. ‘The fine for the complete contents of 
a workbag belonging to the wife of a chief is 
three heifers —reminding us of the first mean- 
ing of fecunia. ‘These are its proper contents : 
one veil, a diadem of gold, a crescent of silver, 
a thread or cord of silver, a painted face or 
mask for assemblies, a kerchief of silk, gold 
thread. 

O’Curry quotes a stanza from a ninth-cen- 
tury manuscript wherein it appears that blue 
was considered the proper and modest color for 
woman’s dress, while fops had their garments 
dyed of many colors : 


Mottled to simpletons, blue to women, 
Crimson to the kings of every host, 
Green and black to noble laymen, 
White to clerics of proper devotion. 
































OFF FOR AMERICA, 


From the Tain Bo Chuailgné we get a good 
description of Queen Meave herself, Shelley’s 
Queen Mab, drawn at a period when she was 
thought of less as a fairy, more as a historical 
person, but yet with some traces of the super- 
natural about her. Cuchulinn having defended 
Ulster a long while against Queen Meave’s 
army, and having killed at the ford his old 
schoolmate and friend Ferdiadh, whom Meave 
enlisted in her cause, has retired to Ulster to 
cure his wounds, when Cethern, also grievously 
wounded, joins him, Cethern describes to him 
and the physician the appearance of each hero 
who inflicted a wound on him ; among these 
Queen Meave has a place. 

“ Look at this blood for me, my good Fin- 
gin,” said Cethern. Fingin examined this blood. 
“ This is the deed of a haughty woman,” said 
the physician. “It is true,” said Cethern., 
“There came to me one beautiful, pale, long- 
faced woman with long flowing, golden-yellow 
hair upon her; acrimson cloak with a brooch 
of goldin that cloak over her breast; a straight- 
ridged slegh |or light spear| blazing red in her 
hand. She it was that gave me that wound; 
and she got a slight wound from me.” “We 
know that woman well,” said Cuchulinn; “ she 
is Medbh, the daughter of Eochaid Feidlig, 
high king of Erinn.” 

In onecopy of the Tin the brooch which this 
Amazon carries on her breast, and which she 
offers to Ferdiadh as another bribe to induce 
him to fight Cuchulinn, weighs thirty ounces. 
The queen appears to have had a tart temper. 
She left her first husband, Conchobar mac 
Nessa of Ulster, returned to her father, was 
made by him sub-queen of Connaught, mar- 
ried and lost a second husband, and finally 
chose Ailill for his youth and beauty. Even 
with him she was prone to quarrel. It was 
envy of a wonderful bull in the flocks of her hus- 
band that made her long to own the bull of 
Chuailgné, about which the war waged. Yield- 
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ing to her bribes, Ferdiadh agrees to fight 
Cuchulinn in the following stanza ; 


O Medb, abounding in venom, 

Thou art not a sweet-tempered spouse toa consort. 
It is true thou art the Brachial (shepherd ? ) 

Of Cruachan of the ramparts, 

With lofty speech and despotic power. 

Send me the beautiful speckled satin, 

Give me thy gold and thy silver, 

Since to me thou hast proffered them. 


The Tochmarc, or courtship, of Eimer by 
Cuchulinn, as we get it in Irish literature, has 
traces of customs of two great subdivisions of 
men, the ‘Turanians as well as the Aryans. For 
though he sets to work to gain the hand of 
Kimer in the Aryan way, and is refused be- 
cause he is a mere champion and a youth, he 
ends by taking her in the ‘Turanian way, at the 
point of the sword. The nations roughly em- 
braced by that term have preserved till a late 
date the habit of going outside of the tribe 
for a bride. The Esthonians have the word 
‘Tombamine for bride-seizure, though the prac- 
tice has gone out. Although in the Kalewala 
the tribes of Pohjola, or the Lapps, are consid- 
ered foul magicians, and ever the foe of the 
heroes of Kaleva, or the Finns, yet it is from 
Pohjola that Wainamoinen and his comrades 
always take their brides by force or by pur- 
chase. Wainamoinen and IImarinen generally 
take the civilized method and bribe the host- 
ess of Pohjola for her daughters, but Lemmin- 
kainen seizes against her will the beauty who 
says: 

Why come wooing at my fireside, 
Wooing me in belt of copper ? 











Have no time to waste upon thee ; 
Rather give this stone its polish, 
Rather would I turn the pestle 
In the heavy sandstone mortar. 


But Lemminkainen has not made himself a 
shepherd and fascinated the other dames and 
maidens of the village by his pranks and dan- 
cing for nothing. He comes in his wagon or 
sledge to the level meadow where the dance 
is to begin. 

With the stallion proudly prancing, 
Fleetest racer of the Northland, 
Fleetly drives beyond the meadow 
Where the maidens meet for dancing, 
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Lemminkainen and the coy Kyllikki, who pres- 
ently resigns herself to her fate, turns out 
badly because the latter breaks her word and 
goes to the village dances after having madea 
compact with her husband that she should re- 
main quietly at home while he refrained from 
war. When she breaks the compact Lemmin- 
kainen not only prepares for war, but says that 
he purposes to get another wife— plainly a 
wife from the same hostile tribe as before. This 
rule obtains still among Lapps and Samoyeds, 
poor and ignorant branches of the same race 
as the Finns, and among very many nations of 
the ‘Turkish blood. We may look with confi- 
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Snatches quick the maid Kyllikki,! 

On the settle draws the maiden, 

Quickly draws the leathern cover 

And adjusts the birchen crossbar, 

Whips his courser to a gallop, 

With a rush and roar and rattle, 

Speeds he homeward like the stormwind. 


In another bride-seeking in the Kalewala the 
luckless Aino appears to have had no choice 
when Wainamoinen the rich asked for her 
hand; so she drowned herself. But Kyllikki 
disposed of her own life as she chose. So in 
Ireland the rule seems to have been that the 
parents of the bride decided when she should 
marry ; but many exceptions are found. It is 
curious to note that the marriage between 


1 This maiden’s name, Kylli or Kyllikki, means the 
“tinkling one,” owing to the use dana plates and 
even little bells on the clothes of arich man’s daughter. 
It appears in Irish as £é//, “church,” owing to the im- 
pression made on the pagans by the tinkling hand-bells 
of the missionaries, and comes obviously up out of the 
Turanian underfolk of Ireland. But it has been shown 
conclusively that our word church, which is “ kirk ”’ in 
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dence among the non-Keltic tribes of Ireland 
for traces of similar customs, which are founded 
on the true instinct against interbreeding. 
Eocaidh Ainkenn, a king of the province of 
Leinster, wasso well pleased with one daughter 
of Tuathal Techtmar, the king of all Ireland, 
that he came for another before his first wife 
died. The king gave him his second daughter, 
Fithir, to wife, but when she reached her palace 
at Magh Lugadh and found her sister alive she 
fell dead from shame ; whereupon Darinni, the 
first wife, lamented her for a time and died of 
grief. The story is obviously parallel with the 
classic one in Greece which accounts for the 
song of the nightingale, but is not necessarily 
an echo in Ireland of that tale; it may easily 


the dialect of Scotland, derives through 4i/icne, kiricne 
from the same root “kil,’’ and signifies the place of 
bells. Az/kka in Finnic, it became cirice in Anglo- 
Saxon. It is only one of a thousand instances where 
Turanian words, having become excellent Gaelic in 
Ireland and Scotland, have entered our own tongue 
very early and are to all appearance English from the 
old rock until their origin is shown. 


























be native there also. A volume were needed 
to cite the adventures of noted women in Irish 
history ofthe paganand early Christian epochs, 
point out their Aryan qualities and habits and 
customs similar to those prevalent among 
women of Turanian stock in Central Asia, 
define their status before the law, and give 
particulars in connection with bride-buying, 
bride-seizing, elopements, childbirth, and cus- 
toms at funerals. In a long poem on the Fair 
of Carman the poet brushes aside all other 
derivations for that word, which O’Curry 
thought was the ancient Gaelic name for the 
site of Wexford, a late Norse colony : 


It was not men, and it was not an angry man, 
But a single woman, fierce and revengeful, 
Loud her rustling and her tramp, 

From whom Carman received its first name. 


This magician queen and her sons came to 
Ireland from Greece by way of Spain, so it 
would appear, and wrought frightful injuries 
to the fields and cattle of the Dé Danann tribes; 
but the Druids of the latter were too strong 
for them. They were forced to depart, leaving 
theirmother Carman in pledge. She was placed 
in a tomb alive, where apparently she starved 
to death. But her captors thought enough of 
her to come every third August to mourn her, 
and the wake of the old war-witch was the 
fair. Horse-races and trials of power between 
men were part of the triennial honors to “old 
crooked Garman,” her husband, as well as to 
Carman, his wife, as another verse has it. These 
rites over the graves of great leaders are ex- 
actly the same among the Turkish tribes of 
Central Asia, according to Vambéry. The fair 
of Carman must have grown to very large 
proportions before A. D. 1000, if we are to be- 
lieve the poet whose account of it is preserved 
in the Book of Leinster, 

No man goes into the women’s assembly, 

No woman into the assembly of fair clean men ; 
No abduction here is heard of, 

Nor repudiation of husbands nor of wives. 


Seven mounds without touching each other, 
For the oft-lamenting of the dead ; 

Seven plains, sacred, without a house, 

For the sports of joyous Carman were reserved. 


Three markets were held within its borders : 
A market for food; a market for live cattle ; 
The great market of the foreign Greeks, 

In which are gold and noble clothes. 


The slope of the steeds, the slope of the cooking, 
The slope of the assembly of embroidering women. 
No man of the happy host 

Receives adulation, receives reproach. 


A night understanding of the Irishman is 
difficult for Englishmen and Americans because 
those immigrants who are recognized as Irish 
are, as a general thing, from the rural popula- 
VoL. XXXVIIL— 58. 
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tion, and do not represent the educated classes. 
But to Americans the difficulty is much in- 
creased by the fact that Ireland furnishes also 
the great body of women servants, whose ig- 
norance of our ways of life forms the despair 
of housewives. Americans who despair of Irish 
servants will do well to remember that the 
women of Ireland also present the most re- 
markable extremes of dullness and quickness. 
Some there are whom it is hopeless to train ; 
but others, by the readiness with which they 
acquire skill in all the walks of life, show that 
their ancestry was an educated one, 

The right of women to inherit property was 
admitted at a very early period, certainly long 
before their exemption from war, if we can 
be sure that it really was St. Adamnan who 
secured their freedom from obligation to serve, 
and not some early pagan legislator of whose 
act this is merely a Christian echo, Tradition 
states that it was a learned woman who secured 
for women in Ireland a part of any succession, 
namely, a third part of the landed estate if there 
were no sons. Later the whole property went 
to the daughters in default of male heirs, 

The one who effected this change for women. 
was Brig or Brigit Ambui, the daughter of 
Senchan, chief poet and judge to King Con- 
chobar mac Nessa of Ulster, and the third of 
her name. For her mother was Brig Brethach, 
or Brigit of the Judgments, and her grand- 
mother Brig ban Brughad, or Brigit the Farmer- 
woman. The name recurring so often makes 
one suspect that we have to do with matters 
so far back that the name of Brig the goddess 
of learning has been varied to suit poetic treat- 
ment. It also shows that there were women 
who practiced the profession of the law, as there 
were those who taught the military art, like 
Scatach the teacher of Cuchulinn, and female 
physicians like Eaba, a lady who accompanied 
the queen who led one of the first swarms into 
Ireland; teachers like Fuaimnech, a princess 
who brought up the sons of kings and nobles; 
and poetesses like Fedelm and Ailbhe. 

The last mentioned was a bluestocking of 
the deepest dye. Grainné having preferred 
the beautiful Diarmait to her affianced lord, 
Fion mac Cumhal, and eloped, the latter finally 
made the best of it and sought consolation in 
a lady of mind, but, it is to be feared, of little 
physical beauty. Ailbhé, daughter of Cormac 
mac Airt, was reputed the wisest woman of 
her time, and with her Fion entered into a 
conversation designed to show each speaker 
as the wisest and most eloquent person in the 
world, Doubtless he wooed her with success ; 
wisdom might inhere in one of the multitudi- 
nous variants on the sungod, while she was 
granddaughter of the constellation called the 
Great Bear. Nothing is more indicative of the 
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cultivation of Irish literature for a long period 
than the completeness with which cosmical 
ideas became humanized and filled up in all 
details — the dates, characters, appearance, 
and family relations being supplied. ‘That this 
should go on without being extinguished by 
the changes of thought in the rest of Europe 
is most singular; it could only have existed 
among a people of imagination walled off from 
the rest of the world by straits of the sea and 
by prejudices of antique date. 

We have poems by various ladies of early 
Ireland, generally daughters of kings. Another 
Meave, called the Half-red, has some of the 
characteristics of Queen Meave just noticed. 
“The strength and power of Meave was great 
over the men of Erinn,” says the introduction 
to her poem over the grave of her first husband, 
whom she deserted for a better man; “ for it 
was she that would not permit any king in 
Tara without his having herself as wife.” 


My noble king, he spoke not falsehood ; 

His success was certain in every danger. 

As black as a raven was his brow, 

As sharp was his spear as a razor, 

As white was his skin as the lime. 

Together we used to go on refections ; 

As high was his shield as a champion, 

As long his arm as an oar ; 

The house-prop against the kings of Erinn sons of 
chiefs, 

He maintained his shield in every cause. 

Countless wolves fed he with his spear, 

At the heels of our man in every battle. 


Records of such women are all the more 
precious because few nations keep any account 
of early women famous for literature. The 
Japanese, however, have a mythical account 
of the beginnings of literature with a woman 
deity, and mention many famous ladies who 
were wits and authors. ‘The Muses and Sappho 
represent the same idea among the Greeks. 
Despite the degraded condition of women in 
early times, the Irish appear to have given 
them more chance and encouragement than 
other races. When all seems brutality in other 
nations of northern Europe, the Irish have 
traces of a nobler outlook and seem to be cher- 
ishing the seed of ideas from which sprung 
later the romantic view of women in countries 
of greater size and wealth — the view we ex- 
press by the word chivalry. In all probability 
it was from Ireland that the troubadours got 
the spirit and many of the subjects of their lays ; 
from Irish impulse came the revival in Wales 
of music and the ballads and stories clustering 
round the name of King Arthur, mixed with 
a great deal of old British matter. The high 
view of women which is the honor of the 
present may be traced back through English, 
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Italian, and French romancers to little Ireland, 
where we may confidently predicate living 
women of the highest character as the cause 
and continuance of such ideas. 

In perfecting the Irish woman the Christian 
faith did a great deal, though it is only fair to 
paganism to say that virtues existed in the 
people even before St. Patrick. But if we can 
recall the existence of woman in family life 
under the old paganism by what we are now 
learning of her habits among the nomad, 
half-nomad, and settled tribes of Asia, who are 
practically heathen still, the picture is indeed 
dark. It was an existence of relentless toil, 
with few periods of festivity and rare chances 
to improve her condition. A rich and power- 
ful husband could put away his wife or force 
her to accept a rival. Unless hired mourners 
could be engaged she was expected to do the 
mourning on occasion of a death. If her hus- 
band died she must shriek and wail for a year, 
or until a mound or cairn was raised over 
his corpse. A very crude morality existed in 
pagan times which permitted a chief or hero 
rights over the persons of women that are 
sufficiently startling when met with all their 
unconscious naiveté in the oldest tales. Chris- 
tianity tried to put order into this promiscuous 
condition of affairs, but it would never have 
succeeded as it has, were it not that the ma- 
terial for the work was superior. In other mat- 
ters heathenism held its own; but in morals, 
using the word in the stricter sense, it gave way. 
Christianity was not so successful in this par- 
ticular elsewhere: the inference is that the 
Irish woman has high qualities by nature. 
From goddesses and banshees, from Druidesses 
who understand weapons as well as the black 
art, through queens and saints who are human 
in a gentler fashion, the line of brilliant and 
charming Irish women runs on unbroken from 
the very dawn of history to the present day. 
Surrey’s poem on Elizabeth, the Fair Geral- 
dine, might apply to many of the early women 
of Ireland, if we can judge by the adventures 
undertaken in their behalf and the expressions 
of bards in all centuries : 


From Tuscane came my lady’s worthy race, 
Fair Florence was sometime her ancient seat, 
The Western isle whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber’s cliffs did give her lively beat. 
Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast, 

Her sire an Earl, her dame of Prince’s blood, 
From tender years in Britain doth she rest. 


One generalization may be added. Irish 
women resume in themselves a good deal of 
this trait of the nation, a temperament in ex- 
tremes. They are found in the old literature very 
feminine or very masculine, never lukewarm or 
doing things by halves. 

Charles de Kay. 


























TEMPERANCE 


HE natives of India could 
not have adopted a 
more proper term by 
which to designate 
their intoxicating liq- 
uors than “ Apka 
Shrab,” or “ Govern- 
ment Shame Water.” By this 
they denote their contempt- 
uous estimate of the fluids, and 
also of the strong hand of the 
Government which furnishes 
it to the 260,000,000 of the people of India at 
the very reasonable rate of four cents a bottle. 

The most ancient Hindu books, giving in- 
formation which dates back three thousand 
years, inform us that the Aryans made intoxi- 
cating fluid of the juice of the soma, or moon 
plant. The gods drank freely of it, and the 
early Hindu sculptors were candid enough to 
bequeath to us images in stone of the more 
convivial gods in a state of drunkenness. But 
drinking by a god was generally regarded by 
a devotee as an infirmity, and never as a real 
virtue. Rishi says of Indra: “Thy inebriety 
is most intense, nevertheless thy acts for our 
good are most beneficent.” During all of the 
ages of the development of the Indian race, 
after the Aryan conquest, the people remained 
temperate. When Vasco da Gama landed on 
the Indian coast he found a thoroughly abste- 
mious population. The caste system of the 
Hindus prohibited intemperance, while the 
Koran enjoins total abstinence upon every 
Mohammedan. 

The manufacture and use of all intoxicating 
liquors were discouraged by all the rulers, both 
Hindu and Mohammedan. Some ofthe Mogul 
emperors, and, notably, the great Akbar, in- 
dulged freely, but the people recognized the 
infirmity with both pity and censure. When 
the Maharajah of Kashmir gave encourage- 
ment to the Europeans to plant grapes and 
hops for wine and brewing, the orthodox 
Hindus seriously considered whether he ought 
not to be put out of caste. But his sickness 
and death followed soon after, and his subjects 
believed his fate to be an act of Heaven in its 
own behalf. All authority shows that, until the 
English Government took the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors into its own hands, and 
then deliberately made itself the barkeeper for 
the Indian Empire, no native governments had 
ever reaped an excise revenue from the mak- 
ing and selling of an intoxicating liquor; that 
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tradition and social customs were in favor of 
temperance; and thatthe great body of the peo- 
ple not only were temperate by habit, but never 
acquired the passion for intoxicating drinks, 
The excise regulations of the Government of 
India began in Bombay in the year 1790. It 
was claimed that the people began to develop a 
taste for liquor, and that the cost of a quart of 
mowah spirit, made of the juice of the palm, was 
so low —only a half-penny —that anybody 
could get drunk on it. Then the fallacy came 
at once to the front. Tax, and therefore restrict. 
Put a tax on the tree, and the people will drink 
less. This was the outspoken argument, a good 
exoteric weapon in defense of the excise. The 
real argument was nothing of the kind. Tax the 
juice of the tree, and the Government will have 
all the money it wants — that was the whole 
philosophy, and it has been steadily adhered to 
in India for a whole century. The object of the 
Government of India has been to grind money 
out of a vice, and not to pulverize the vice, 
Two systems have been adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, which is the real purveyor of liquors 
to the people of India, The manufacture has 
not been allowed to everybody. Thatimportant 
work must be conducted in such way that fraud 
cannot be perpetrated; in other words, that 
every gallon of liquor distilled must be sure to 
pay its tax into the treasury of the Empire. 
The first method adopted was that of the 
Government distillery. Its general name was 
the Sudder (District) Still system. There was 
one still, or only a very few, in the district. 
The arrangement was beautifully patriarchal. 
‘The Government was the responsible proprietor 
of every distillery in the land. It built large 
sheds for the distilleries, provided all the nec- 
essary utensils for distillation and measurement, 
and set apart special police to watch the pande- 
monium. It was the owner of the machinery. 
To do the work, there was a native contractor. 
He was closely watched. The amount turned 
out by each distillery was fixed by law. A 
duty was levied on still head ; that is, a certain 
rate was levied per gallon according tostrength. 
Only a certain number of distilleries were per- 
mitted in each district. Then only a limited 
amount of London proof liquor was allowed 
to be produced from a certain amount of ma- 
terial. For example, the rule was that only 
two and a half gallons of proof spirits were 
to be manufactured from eighty pounds of 
mowah cassia latifolia, The size of the stills 
was limited, and only pure liquor could be 
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manufactured, and that must be from whole- 
some material. The distillery was strictly 
watched by the Government police, and the 
fluid left under lock and key. ‘There were other 
safeguards by which the output of liquor was 
comparatively limited. What was the result ? 
The Government did not make all the money 
it wanted for its general treasury. In order 
to carry on the Government, £640,000 were 
assigned to the Excise Department of Bengal, 
as its share to meet demands. But under the 
Government distillery plan only from £ 550,000 
to £ 600,000 had been raised for years. Seldom 
did the revenue go beyond £600,000, Then 
came the demand for £640,000. What was to 
be done? The old principle could not be worked 
up to that paying basis. 

Nowcame ahappy thought. The old Sudder 
system must be given up. It did not put money 
enough into the treasury. Mr. C. T. Buckland 
must go down to posterity as the brilliant man 
who was equal to this occasion. His genius 
evolved the Out Still system. He laid it before 
the Government. It was adopted. The treasury 
soon had all the money it wanted. The Govern- 
ment distillery was a ruin, and the Out Still 
was erected on the site. The new arrangement 
was introduced in the year 1876, but did not 
go into complete operation until two years 
later. But when once in full motion it answered 
all expectations — except those of the friends 
of temperance. It filled the treasury to over- 
flowing, but covered many a fair plain with 
drunkards. 

Let us look at this brilliant invention —the 
Out Still of New India. All the Sudder dis- 
tilleries for country spirits must be shut up. 
The right to set up Out Stills, or stills outside 
Government control, must be offered at auction 
to the highest bidder. He can distill what he 
likes, and as much as he likes, on condition 
that he keep his bargain with the Government 
to pay the price at which he bought his right 
to distill. He buys for one year, just as he 
would hire a house. The auction is held by a 
district officer, near the magistrate’s office, and 
superintended by a district officer or a deputy- 
magistrate, as the case may be. In this way 
the Government is released from all expense 
and from all supervision. 

“The Times” of India thus describes one 
of these Government auctions : 


Yesterday afternoon the town hall was the scene 
of a good deal of excitement. The last public auc- 
tion sale of liquor licenses was held there by the 
collector of Bombay. Parsis, Hindus, Goanese, and 
native Christians mustered in great force. The 
large hall was nearly full of men, women, and chil- 
dren. The first-class shops were put up first, at the 
reserved price of five hundred rupees each ; and in 
spite of the moan made to Government regarding 





the rigid laws that obtain with regard to spirit li- 
censes, every shop fetched a considerable amount 
over the price fixed on it by Government. Though 
there will be no sale next year, these prices will 
hold good for three years, as the licenses will only 
be renewed on payment of their value at this auction. 
After that, of course, the value will be assessed by 
the Abkari inspectors. Out of the fifty licenses put 
up forty-nine were sold ; the fiftieth was bought in, 
as the police objected to the locality. The sale will 
continue to-morrow and for some days to come yet, 
as 450 licenses remain to be sold. Itis hardly worth 
mentioning that the Government are turning a pretty 
penny by the rivalry of the bidders, for even here 
every caste seems to exult over the downfall of an- 
other. The sales are fetching more this year than 
they did this time twelve months ago. 


The direct result of this system is that the 
number of distilleries has been enormously 
increased. The people can now get all the 
liquor they desire. The Out Still is before all 
eyes. The increase in revenue is enormous. 
In 1873-74 the excise revenue from drink 
was £ 2,300,000. By 1878-79 it had increased 
to £ 2,600,000, Every year afterward it in- 
creased. In 1883 it was £ 3,609,000 ; in 1884, 
£,3,836,000 ; in 1885, 44,012,000; in 1886, 
£,4,152,000; andin 1887, £4,266,000. Dur- 
ing the last five years, therefore, we find an 
increase of India’s revenue from liquor to be 
£,660,000, or nearly 20 per cent. Such is the 
financial triumph of the Out Still.1. No wonder 
the Commissioner of Revenue could exclaim 
in his report, for the joy of the Government 
in London, “ The expansion of revenue under 
this system has been marvelous.” 

It is but just to the Government to say 
that it claims for its defense that there is no 
real increase in intemperance and the gen- 
eral consumption of intoxicants; that a larger 
revenue is from a larger duty; that there has 
been increased vigilance on the part of the 
revenue officers, and that there is, under the 
Out Still system, less chance for fraud. But 
the testimony of tea planters in Assam, of pub- 
licists, and of wise and observant missionaries, 
long resident in India, is to the effect that the 
doubling of the revenue on liquor in ten years 
betokens increased consumption and drunken- 
ness. ‘The great increase in the number of stills 
and in the revenue cannot be accounted for 
on the Government line of defense. The Gov- 
ernment has never claimed that it adopted the 
original plan of the Government Still, or the 
new Out Still to take its place, in order to les- 
sen intemperance, but simply to increase its 
revenue. Here it has been honest — it gained 
its end. Besides, the special Bengal commis- 
sion was appointed in 1886 for the express 


1 No. 166 of Government of India’s Papers for 1887. 
Also, Report of the Second Decennial Missionary Con- 
ference, Calcutta, 1883, p. 433- 
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purpose of investigating this very subject. 
What was its conclusion ? ‘That there is a vast 
increase in consumption. It declares that in 
Bengal, which is one-fourth of all India and 
contains a population of 66,000,000, the quan- 
tity of liquor distilled and sold in 1874-75 was 
one andahalf million gallons. The population 
at the utmost had increased only 8 or g per 
cent., but the output and consumption of liquor 
increased 135 per cent., and in some districts 
180 per cent.! Here we have the Government 
against itself. 

This very subject was the theme of an im- 
portant debate in the House of Commons in 
March, 1888, during which the enormity of the 
Government share in promoting intemperance 
— though we by no means claim such to be its 
motive —came out in strong light. Mr. Caine, 
a member of the House of Commons, said: 


The fact is the Indian Government are in the po- 
sition of licensed victuallers, who hold a monopoly 
of the liquor traffic, and are responsible entirely for 
the amount of the liquor that is sold and for the 
methods by which it is sold. According to 
the evidence laid before the commission the Out 
Stills are frequented by large numbers of people, 
young and old, who are found often in a high state 
of intoxication, singing ribald songs, and creating all 
kinds of disorders; in fact, the condition of things 
you would expect to find — if uncontrolled and un- 
checked public houses should exist in this country — 
in the lowest slums of London. I contend 
that the whole tendency of the excise system is to 
increase consumption, and that I have proved it to 
the hilt from the very documents which the Gov- 
ernment of India, misled by some mendacious offi- 
cial, has put forward to prove the contrary. The 
Government are driving this license trade as hard 
as they can. Collectors find it the easiest way to 
increase their contribution to the revenue, and for 
years they have been stimulating the consumption 
of liquor to the utmost. Ifthe Government continue 
their present policy of doubling the revenue every 
ten years, in thirty years India will be one of the 
most drunken and most degraded countries on the 
face of the earth.? 


The most careful study of the Sudder Still 
system, contrasted with the Out Still system, 
leads us to conclude that the Government 
safeguards against smuggling and other meth- 
ods of concealment were much stronger and 
more numerous in the former than in the latter. 
When the auction is over, the tenant of the Out 
Still is not the Government, but the highest 
bidder. He has farmed the job, just as a man 
farms the rents of a landlord holding an Irish 
estate, and it is his interest to get all the money 
out of ithe can. When he attended the auction, 
and his highest bid was accepted, his motive 
was purely financial, and not the lessening of 


1 Ridley, “One Aspect of the Present Outcry against 
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intemperance. This motive, it is very suppos- 
able, controls all his methods. 


IS INTEMPERANCE IN INDIA INCREASING ? 


To this serious question we are compelled 
to answer affirmatively. The proof is over- 
whelming that the temperate Hindus are 
gradually becoming a nation of drunkards, 
Roadside grog-shops are multiplying. Crime 
is fostered by them, and “the roads near by 
are made unfit for respectable people and 
unsafe for passengers.”* In one well-known 
district in Bengal, that of Monghyr, the Gov- 
ernment distillery used to turn out five hun- 
dred gallons a day. “Now, under the new Out 
Still system, the average is fifteen hundred gal- 
lons a day, or three times the former amount. 
The increased production means more drunken- 
ness and crime. Private drinking is now in- 
dulged in by nearly nine-tenths of the Bengalis 
instructed in the English colleges and schools. 
Keshub Chunder Sen says: 

So long as the men are in the university we can 
hold them, because they are not allowed to drink; 
but the moment they pass, away they go, and now 
the Sabbath day in Calcutta is simply a baccha- 
nalian festivity for the educated Bengalis of the 
city. Friends never meet nowadays with- 
out spirit being consumed. Crime and immorality 
are also in large measure attributable to this cause. 
The, instances of petty crimes and heinous offenses 
committed under the influence of drink are of fre- 
quent occurrence, as may be proved by the criminal 
records of the country. It is, indeed, harrow- 
ing and painful to contemplate the extent to which 
sensuality, profligacy, and brutal revels on the one 
hand, and irreligion, blasphemy, and practical athe- 
ism on the other, are making ravages among all 
classes of the native community in consequence of 
the spread of drunkenness, and undermining the 
religious and moral life of the nation. In 
short, the use of intoxicating liquor has done more 
than anything else to degrade the physical, moral, and 
social condition of my countrymen, and has proved 
a stupendous obstacle in the path of reformation. 


An English medical officer says : 

The quantity of intoxicating liquor drunk on 
holidays is incredible. In the course of practice I 
have met patients who have astonished me by de- 
scribing their powers of drinking. One, a Moham- 
medan moonshe, asserted that he had finished a 
bottle of brandy and three bottles of beer at an even- 
ing sitting ; another, a Kayasth a vakil, that he had 
swallowed a bottle of brandy almost at a draught. 

The way in which the ever-increasing temp- 
tations to drink are breaking down all old 
religious restraints of the Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans is easily seen. The education in 
the schools has loosened the bonds, and now 


debate in the House of Commons, March 13, 1888, 
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come the vices of the civilized West. Native 
doctors say that delirium tremens is a common 
disease among their patients. Drunkenness is 
the almost invariable result of a native dinner 
party. Indeed, liquor is being introduced into 
the zenana, and women are acquiring the 
passion. The Mohammedans are yielding, in 
spite of the Koran. Scarcely a social meal 
takes place among the better class without 
European wines being used.' All barriers are 
falling down before the enlarging facilities for 
drinking. The rush is towards the still. When 
there was no tax on the palm furnishing the 
juice which served as a simple beer for the 
natives, the natives contented themselves with 
that. But now the Government taxes every 
tree which produces that juice. The people 
having gotten the taste of the strong drink, now 
prefer it. It is quite convenient to reach the 
roadside groggery, and the liquor is furnished 
so cheaply that it requires but a small sum of 
money to drink at will. Nothing can give one 
a clearer idea of the illusions of intoxicating 
liquors than the way they blind one to his 
religious vows. ‘The Shrastras of the Nepali 
castes — the Bahur, the Khas, and the Thakuri 
—prohibit drinking, but these very people 
now indulge freely. 

Their caste rules could restrain them from making 
intoxicants in their own houses,or from going to the 
other castes to procure them ; but they have not suf- 
ficed to save them from the seductions of the Govern- 
ment liquor shops, whose keepersare only too willing 
to connive at secrecy, though even secrecy is now but 
little practiced. Such cases generally commence with 
brandy obtained on the sly, or as ‘‘ medicine,” in 
the imported spirits shops, and finish with ‘‘ country 
spirits,” taken in open and shameless defiance of 
religion and morality from the Out Still shops.? 


The Rey. A. Turnbull, a missionary in Dar- 
jeeling, addressed postal cards to the proprie- 
tors of the 199 tea plantations of the district, and 
inquired whether or not they considered the 
excise shops, established by the Government 
along every public road and in every private 
and public bazar, a public evil, injurious to 
the local tea industry and to the material and 
moral interest of the tens of thousands of tea 
Kulis. One hundred and forty-four replies 
were returned, and all except three were posi- 
tive in the declaration of the curse of intem- 
perance to the tea industry. One manager 
says ten per cent. of his laborers get drunk, 
and that the Brahmans of Darjeeling are 
breaking all caste by selling liquor in the 
bazar. Mr. N. L. Roy says: 

The liquor traffic has corrupted the morals so 


that the laws of religion and the binding customs of 
society are being totally disregarded for the sake of 


1 Gregson, “Drinking and the Drink Traffic in 
India,” p. 11. 





strong drink. Why is it so? Because the tempta- 
tions to drink are great—the facilities and oppor- 
tunities for drinking are ample and daily increasing. 
And how should it be otherwise, since Government 
is at the head of the drink traffic? It defies com- 
petition with any other trade. I have been now 
eighteen years in Darjeeling. When I first came 
there was, to my knowledge, only one grog-shop ; 
now there are nine such shops in one bazar. 


Poresh Ram Patni of Dinagepore, an hon- 
ored native, thus describes the curse of the 
Out Still system : 


I remember the time when the Out Stills were 
first in use many years ago. After that we had the 
Sudder distillery system, and the shopkeepers were 
not allowed to distill liquor in their own houses. 
At that time it was only possible to buy liquor at a 
rupee a bottle. If you wanted half a bottle the man 
would charge you eight annas, and four annas for 
quarter of a bottle, and so on. Now that the Out 
Stills have been established, you can buy four kinds 
of liquor — the cheapest at two annas, the next at 
four annas, then at eight annas, and the last at one 
rupee a bottle. The liquor we can now buy for one 
rupee is much stronger than that we could buy for 
the same price in former years. The bottle now 
sold for eight annas is equal to that we could buy 
for one rupee before. 


Mr. J. H. Newberry, Collector of Rung- 
pore, declares 
that the natives, when they drink at all, drink to 
excess, Laziness, poverty, crime, and disease are the 
usual moral effects of excessive drinking. Natives 
of this country who drink any intoxicating liquor at 
all never seem able to restrain themselves to healthy 
and moderate drinking. They all drink to excess, 


All these testimonies relate to the tea dis- 
tricts of India. The increase is equally great 
elsewhere, and equally destructive of the local 
industries. The Bengal excise commissioner 
makes the following important declaration : 


There has been undoubtedly a very great increase 
of late years in the number of spirit-drinkers among 
the wage-earning classes, including those who cul- 
tivate land on their own account in addition to 
working for hire. This has been most marked in 
the Behar spirit-drinking tract, in the cities of Ben- 
gal, and in the centers of the jute-pressing, cotton 
and jute spinning, and coal mining industries. . . . 
The city of Monghyr rivals Patna in drunkenness, and 
the evidence taken at Jamalpore, even after the neces- 
sary deductions have been made for exaggerations 
and inaccuracy, proves that there has been a great in- 
crease of drinking among the workmen of that place. 

Mr. French, the manager of the Churaman 
Ward’s estate in Dinapore, a man who has had 
fifty-two years’ experience of the country, gives 
this evidence : 

After forcibly describing the increase in drink- 
ing observed by him, he stated his belief that it is 
entirely due to the increased facilities with which 
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liquor can be obtained at his very door. A depu- 
tation of the East Bengal Landowners’ Association, 
who met the president of the commission at Dacca, 
stated to him that in their opinion the increase of 
drinking among the lower classes isin a great meas- 
ure due to the shops being situated in markets and 
such-like places, and there can be no doubt that the 
selection of improper sites for shops has had much 
to do in most districts with the increase of drinking 
and drunkenness. 


As to the quality of the liquor now served 
to the people of India by the Government 
there is but one opinion, It is a miserable de- 
coction, adulterated and diluted, and can be 
sold at a profit for two cents a bottle. The na- 
tives can go to the grog-shop, and, poor as 
they are, are known to barter their smaller ar- 
ticles, such as shawls and umbrellas, for liquor. 
The liquor is anything but attractive in odor 
to the average European in India, and it now 
passes under the name of “ Billy Stink.” But, 
the passion for it being formed, the ill odor 
has no power to repel. It is a terrible arraign- 
ment which the Archdeacon of Bombay 
makes when he says of the English in India, 
“For every Christian we have made in India 
we have made one hundred drunkards.” 

MOVEMENTS 


TO ARREST INTEMPERANCE, 


Ir cannot be supposed that such a great in- 
crease in intemperance could take place, and 
move steadily forward, without exciting pro- 
found attention, not only among the Christians 
of India, led by the vast missionary force, but 
by the English at home. The protest has gone 
from India to England, and now a sentiment 
is rapidly forming in the latter country which 
is giving great hope to all the churches repre- 
sented in India. ‘The debate in the House of 
Commons on March 15, 1888, was remark- 
able in every respect. Mr. Caine took up the 
cause of temperance in India, and proved that 
even the statistics had been manufactured, es- 
pecially in the cases of Ahmedabad, the island 
of Bombay, and Cawnpore. The debate was 
participated in by Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Sir G, Campbell, Sir J. E. Gorst, Mr. S. Smith, 
Sir Richard Temple, Mr. Boyce, and Sir J. 
Fergusson. Defense of the present system was 
made by some of'the speakers. But the great 
array of facts presented by Mr. Caine was 
such that no amount of apology could miti- 
gate the fact itself—that the Government, 
without intending to increase the traffic and 
intemperance, is nevertheless the real author 
of the astounding growth of the passion for 
intoxicating drinks and its subsequent crimes. 

In Darjeeling, where the tea plantations are 

1 “Indian Abkari Administration.”” Bombay, 1888. 


2 Gregson, “Drinking and the Drink Traffic in 
India,” p. 10. 
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the most important industry, there has been 
formed the Darjeeling Temperance Society, 
which is supported by prominent civilians, 
missionaries, and educated natives. It has is- 
sued a pamphlet, giving an account of an an- 
niversary held in June, 1888, and containing 
addresses by influential speakers and a large 
correspondence from tea planters, testifying to 
the increase of intemperance and to the respon- 
sibility of the Government for it. An influ- 
ential native writer, Dinshaw Edulji Wacha, 
has published a large pamphlet showing the 
injurious effect of the present policy of the 
Government in promoting crime by intemper- 
ance.! The British Soldiers’ Association is an 
important organization in India, which has 
resulted in the signing of the pledge of total 
abstinence by ten thousand soldiers in the In- 
dian army. Perhaps of all the organizations 
now operating for lessening the crime of in- 
temperance in India, the Native Races and 
Liquor Traffic United Committee of London 
is the most important. It publishes valuable 
documents, sees that the public is well informed, 
and is using all proper methods to influence 
English opinion in favor of temperance in India. 

The missionaries in India are alert in this 
important work. There seems to be no dis- 
senting voice that the crime of intemperance 
is rapidly on the increase. All the churches 
are ,interesting themselves. When union con- 
ventions are held the discussion of the subject 
forms an important part of the programme. 

But the most hopeful of all the signs is that 
the natives themselves are arousing, with great 
energy, against the growth of intemperance. 
It is safe to say that if they had the power of 
local self-government they would break up 
every still in the country. They-well know that 
their religions with all the traditions are against 
the drinking of intoxicants. Some of the native 
princes are unwilling to give any indorsement 
to any system for collecting excise from the 
sale of liquors. The Prince of Mysore has not 
yet allowed the Out Still to be auctioned off 
in his dominions. The late Rajah of Travan- 
core, a highly intelligent man, said he could 
not understand the English people. They held 
a great many meetings, and had a very strong 
political agitation against the opium traffic: if 
it was wrong to get money out of it in India, 
it must be equally wrong to get revenue out 
of intoxicating liquor in India. Why is it not 
just as criminal to degrade Hindus as it is to 
degrade John Chinaman? Why is it not just 
as wrong to send brandy and whisky to Cal- 
cutta as to send opium to Shanghai or Hong 
Kong ? 2 

There is in Bombay a native temperance 
league, the special object of which is to arrest 
the growth of drunkenness among the Mah- 
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rattas in Bombay and in western India in gen- 
eral, A native gentleman of Bombay, who 
seems to be connected with no society, is labor- 
ing as an individual in the interests of temper- 
ance in the Colabba district of that great city. 
Mr. Gregson, wishing to find out the motive 
for his crusade, inquired : 

“Ts it against the Government ?” 

“ No,” was the reply. 

“ Do you threaten the people with violence ?” 

“ No.” 

“Do you obstruct them im going to the 
shops ?” 

“No. My only reason is that I do not want 
the vice of drunkenness to spread among my 
countrymen,” was his grand reply. 

The native Indian writer is a master in the 
art of arraying English authorities and example 
in England against English example in India. 
An illustration of this keenness of criticism may 
be seen in the manner in which a native author, 
Wacha, introduces a fact in English history, 
supported by no less an author than Lecky, 
in his “ History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century,” in condemnation of the present 
wholesale reaping of financial profit by England 
in India from the revenue from intoxicating 
liquors, and in proof of the groundlessness of 
the Government plea that restriction of the 
liquor traffic isa real barrier against increased 
intemperance : 

By the year 1736 so frightful was the drunken- 
ness that even the sluggish Parliament under Wal- 
pole was moved to strong measures; a duty of 20 
shillings a gallon was imposed on allspirituous liquors, 
and alicense of £50 a year was required for selling 
them in less quantities than two gallons. But these 
measures, which would have well-nigh extirpated 
gin-drinking could they have been enforced, were 
overstrained, The consumption of spirits, indeed, 
sank from 5,394,000 gallons in 1735, to about 
3,000,000 in 1737, but at the cost of violent riots ; 
and soona clandestine retail trade arose, very lucra- 
tive and very popular, till, in 1742, no less than 
7,000,000 gallons were distilled. Then the law 
swung from one extreme to the other, and in 1743 
the duty of 20 shillings was reduced to a penny, the 
license of £50 was reduced to 20 shillings; but neither 
drunkenness nor even clandestine selling yielded to 
thisnew mode oftreatment. . . . Atlast,in1751, 
wise and practical measures avoided the excess of the 
law of 1736 and the defect of the law of 1743. ‘ 
These laws were not beyond the capacity of the 
nation, and although not extirpating the chronic 
evil of spirit drinking and drunkenness, allayed the 
acute malady of the previous thirty years, and caused 
a notable diminution in the consumption of spirits, 
in drunkenness, and in disease. 


THE RESULTS. 


THE effects of intemperance are the same 
the world over. Crime and poverty fatten on 
the vice. But there is a difference in countries. 








The evils of intemperance magnify in the ratio 
of the unevangelized state of the people who 
are cursed by it. The self-restraint possessed 
even by people living in a Christian land, and 
yet themselves not practical Christians, is one 
of the most patent of the indirect effects of the 
Christian religion. The atmosphere of Chris- 
tian life has its effect on all who breathe it. 
But in such a vast conglomeration of races as 
India presents, where the number of Christians 
is very small compared with the entire popu- 
lation, the general effect of the easy access to 
intoxicating liquors by every individual in the 
land must be terrible. ‘The missionaries are 
united in their testimony of the invasion of their 
hard-won Christian folds by the growing vice. 
The Rev. H. Onasch of Ranchi, in the district 
of Lohardugga, for example, makes the follow- 
ing report of the danger to his work among 
the aboriginal people of Chota Nagpore: 





Having been now for, more than seven years 
here, and having plenty of opportunity to see the 
natives in their villages, I, with a sorrowful mind, 
state that drunkenness amongst Christians, Hindus 
of all classes, and Mussulmans is increasing rapidly. 
Referring to thenative Christians of my own church 
here, I will prove my assertion from the annual 
statistics since 1880, which | have with me, viz. : 
In 1880, amongst 29,000 Christians: habitual 
drunkards, 41 ; moderate drunkards, 160. In 1881, 
amongst 30,000 Christians : habitual drunkards, 79 ; 
moderate drunkards, 163. In 1882, amongst 30,000 
Christians : habitual drunkards, 61 ; moderate drunk- 
ards, 356. In 1883, amongst 30,000 Christians: 
habitual drunkards, 250; moderate drunkards, 274. 
Though we missionaries have done our utmost to 
check the evil, and though we have been successful 
in many cases, yet we have not been able to obtain 
a satisfactory result. Now if people under the word 
of God and under church discipline show an increase 
of drunkenness, how much more will this be the case 
with those who are under no obligation whatever ; 
and it is indeed deplorable to observe how drunk- 
enness affects the non-Christian Kols, both in their 
moral and material condition. They are daily to be 
found in large numbers drunk in their houses, in 
the public places of their villages, such as the 
weekly village or town bazars, near Government 
distilleries, and onthe roads. A few instances will 
confirm what I say. In February last I came along 
the road from Kalamati to Ranchi. At the Govern- 
ment distillery at Topadana a large number of Hin- 
dus and non-Christian Kols were sitting near the 
distillery, and all of them in a more or less drunken 
state. The Chaukidar from Hatya was amongst 
them, and on seeing me came up to my cart and 
tried to stop me from going. I reached Doranda be- 
fore sunset. Passing through the Government dis- 
tillery | observed a large number of men, women, and 
children sitting and drinking liquor. I stopped and 
looked at them, and found most of the men drunk 
and quarreling, and thirteen women in a state of in- 
toxication. 


There is, however, not a mission field in 
India to-day which is not endangered by the 




















growing intemperance. The Syrian Christians 
are cursed with the vice. The Roman Catho- 
lics are indulging in the same way, “even 
children learning early to drink, going with 
their parents and getting a little from them.” ! 

The hill tribes, who are the descendants 
of the races conquered by the Aryans, and 
have ever remained more impervious to for- 
eign influence because of their gross life and 
dense ignorance, are particularly affected by 
habits of intemperance. The liquors which 
they drink, and are growing fonder of all the 
while, kill with astonishing rapidity. The in- 
digenous races have neither self-respect nor 
the power of self-discipline. They drink until 
they are drunk. The wayside shop, with the 
sign-board “Wines and Spirits Sold Here,” 
means certain death to the pre-Aryan. ‘There 
is no diversity of opinion as to the fatal effects 
upon these defenseless natives, ‘The missionaries 
among them, in both the south and the north, 
declare the effects to be simply devastating. 
These poor people, more than any others, when 
once possessed of the demon of the passion, 
barter any possession for a bottle of liquor. 

An army surgeon, of twenty years’ intimate 
knowledge of India, in a paper read before the 
Colonial ‘Temperance Congress in 1886, wrote 
thus: 

Twenty years’ personal observation in the North- 
western provinces has demonstrated to me the 
appalling fact that the entire race of hereditary 
owners of the soil have all been swept off by drink. 
Brandy or Goveryment rum is what these poor 

1 Mateer, “ Native Life in Travancore,” p. 284. 
This author furnishes some sad proofs of the invasion 
of the Travancore congregations byintemperance ; and 


also some beautiful illustrations of the rescue of natives 
from the habit by becoming Christians. Pp. 284, 285. 
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creatures take to when the taste has been lighted 
up ; and it is certainly a subject for thoughtful con- 
sideration, that, while we in this country are re- 
joicing at the reduction of the excise revenue in 
Britain, what are we to say of the gradually increas- 
ing liquor revenue in India ?2 


What wonder? A penny’s worth is all that 
is needed to intoxicate, madden, and wreck. 
Even if a poor native has no money, he can 
manage to get liquor. He can get it on credit, 
and mortgage his few possessions, if so be he 
can quaff the intoxicating cup. Then the back 
door —that invention of the saloon-keeper 
in Great Britain and the United States — is 
made to do its full work, if the proprietors 
prevent ingress by the front door. 

Now, dark as this picture is which we have 
unwillingly been compelled to draw, there is 
no real ground for discouragement. ‘The Gospel 
has never been carried to a country without 
at the same time, if not earlier, the transpor- 
tation of the vices of the land which sends the 
truth. Already the missionaries are awake to 
the danger. The English people are becoming 
aroused to it. The real rulers of India do not 
hold council in Calcutta, or enact laws in the 
Westminster Houses of Parliament, but are 
the vast commonalty of the British Isles—or, 
rather, are the whole Anglo-Saxon race, India 
will be conquered for Christ. It will be a 
complete conquest —alike over the evils of 
false faiths and over the vices which still grow, 
as tares among the wheat, in Christian lands. 

2 Ridley, “ One Aspect of the Present Outcry against 
Foreign Missions,” p. 8, 

3 Gregson, “ Drinking and the Drink Traffic in 
India,” pp. 45, 48. 


Johu F. Hurst. 


SLEEP. 


IN MEMORIAM: A. B. P. 


HOU best of all, God’s choicest blessing, Sleep ; 
Better than Earth can offer— wealth, power, fame : 
They change, decay; thou always art the same; 
Through all the years thy freshness thou dost keep ; 

Over all lands thine even pinions sweep. 

The sick, the worn, the blind, the lone, the lame, 
Hearing thy tranquil footsteps, bless thy name ; 

Anguish is soothed, sorrow forgets to weep. 

Thou ope’st the captive’s cell and bid’st him roam ; 
Thou giv’st the hunted refuge, fre’st the slave, 
Show’st the outcast pity, call’st the exile home ; 

Beggar and king thine equal blessings reap. 

We for our loved ones wealth, joy, honors crave ; 
But God, he giveth his beloved —sleep. 


VoL, XXXVIIL.— 59. 


Thomas Nelson Page. 














GENTILE DA FABRIANO (1347 ?-1427-8). 


(GENTILE DI NICCOLO DI GIOVANNI DI MASO DA FABRIANO.) 


(ITALIAN OLD MASTERS.) 


HE more closely we study the 
history of the Italian schools of 
art the more clearly we see that 
the lines of distinction and de- 
marcation which the critics draw 
are hypothetical, and often 

neither distinguish nor delimit, but that, in ef- 

fect, all central and northern Italy was from 1100 

to 1600 in a ferment with the new vitality of 

awakening political life, and that even in the 
case of artists of widely separated regions there 
is a confusion in the attribution of work which 
shows that the distinctions are so subtle as not 
always to be traceable. We find pictures 
credited to one school after another, and the 
work of one master given to another so often 
and on such positive grounds that we are 
obliged to come to the conclusion that the dif- 
ferences were often more personal than territo- 
rial, and that as Cimabue did not invent Italian 
art, so no district of this wide region is entitled 
to the distinction of having been its cradle. 
The art of Umbria had as legitimate begin- 
nings as were those of Tuscany, and the names 
of famous miniature painters (descendants in 
craft no doubt from the same Byzantines who 
had kept up the traditions of Greek art) and 
of famous potters (the elements of whose tech- 
nic and decoration are to be found as early 
as the eleventh century) are preserved to us, as 

Oderisio of Gubbio and Master Giorgio. The 

latter, we are told, was an ancestor of Gentile 

da Fabriano, who was on the whole the most 
remarkable of his generation in the region 
which was, later, to be the home of Raphael. 

Dante speaks of Oderisio (as among the dead), 

as well as of his successor Franco Bolognese; 

and other painters are known, showing that 

Umbria was no more dependent on Florence 

for its inspiration than was Siena. 

The artistic genealogy of Gentile indicates 

a cross of Flemish strain, Lindsay justly notes 

this, and it is one of the evidences of the im- 

mense circulation of the art ideas of that epoch 

that the influence of Flanders had penetrated 





1 A protocol of the notary Giovanni di Ser Fede- 
rico da Cerreto existing in the archives of Fabriano 
shows the act of acceptation of the bequest of Master 
Gentile, dead in Rome, in behalf of his relative Madda- 
lena, daughter of Ser Egidio da Fabriano, with the date 
1428, November 22. However, the date of the death 
may be 1427, Gentile having worked in St. John 
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into Italy when no other element of civiliza- 
tion can be shown to have done so. The year 
of Gentile’s birth is unknown, but it must have 
been about 1348; as he is shown by a docu- 
ment lately discovered at Fabriano to have 
died about 1428, and is said to have died at 
the age of eighty. (Before the discovery of this 
document the dates were commonly taken as 
1370 ?—1450.) Of the details of the lives of their 
great painters the authorities of the day, as of 
many days before and after, did not concern 
themselves; artists were craftsmen like all 
others of any other trade, apprenticed and 
dealt with like the carpenters and the masons 
of the time, and no one thought it a matter of 
interest that the day of the birth or the death 
of a Gentile or a Giotto should be recorded.! 
This obtained as long as the painter was the 
servant of the commune, so that it is only 
when he becomes the servant of personal van- 
ity that he appears as a man of any individual 
importance. Gentile was the pupil of one of 
the Umbrian successors of Oderisio, Allegretto 
Nuzi da Fabriano; but his range of study in- 
cluded the Sienese as well as the Florentine and 
the Flemish, and his work is of wider range 
than that of any other artist of his day. He 
was the contemporary of the brothers Van 
Eyck, the elder of whom, Hubert, was born 
about 1366, and died in 1426, while John was 
twenty or thirty years younger, and died not 
far from the same time as Gentile, probably in 
1446. In Venice the works of John Van Eyck 
were well known, and may well have been famil- 
iar to Gentile during his abode in that city, At 
all events, Gentile exhibits in his work the love 
of luster and the jewel-like quality of the Flem- 
ish brothers, and his pictures seem a prophecy 
of those of Albert Diirer. But in the essential 
of the art-spirit of the great Italian schools, 
the manner of looking at nature, and the 
subjective treatment of even the details, Gen- 
tile remains true to his immediate ancestry. 
He never falls into the realism of the Flem- 
ings; he loves the gorgeous color and the 


Lateran from the 28th of January till the end of July, 
1427, with the salary of twenty-five florins a month, and 
there being no information of work done subsequent to 
thatdate. [The Year of the Death of Gentile da Fa- 
briano.”” By Aurelia and Augusto Zonghi. Tipografia 
Sonciniana; Fano. ] 


























jeweled glitter, and he gets a glimpse of the 
naturalistic future of art; but this, in his work, 
is merely seen through the invincible habit 
due to his idealistic education. The necessity 
of working on large surfaces in fresco was 
with Gentile; as with all of his fellow-workers 
in Italy, a barrier to the adoption of the reai- 
istic method, while with the Flemings, whose 
work was on a restricted scale, the direct study 
of nature was facile and tempting. Over and 
above this, the far more conservative nature 
of the Italian was an impediment to any change 
of method or type. 

Vasari has it that Gentile was the pupil of 
Fra Angelico; but the spirit of their work is 
so different that there seems no indication 
of affiliation between them, if we except the 
common parentage of the Italian schools in 
the Byzantine. Moreover, as, according to 
the latest discoveries, Gentile was born forty 
years before Fra Angelico, it is in the last 
degree improbable that he should have seen 
any work of the latter before his style was as 
far determined as it ever became, and it is far 
more likely that the work of Orcagna was the 
common cause of any similarity there may 
be in that of the two younger men. A frag- 
ment of fresco by Gentile at Orvieto, where 
he worked in extreme old age, shows, in the 
opinion of Cavalcaselle, the influence of Siena ; 
but considering the age at which it was done 
I should be more disposed to regard the Sienese 
influence as due to subsequent repainting. At 
Fabriano is the predella of an altar-piece — 
the other parts of which have been taken to 
Milan—which recalls work of ‘Taddeo Bar- 
tolo’s at Siena. The figures in this altar-piece 
are clumsy in proportion and attitude, their 
drapery complicated and full of meaningless 
folds, while the hands and feet are coarse and 
ungainly. The details are most elaborate and 
highly finished. 

Gentile, on leaving Fabriano, first went to 
Brescia, where he decorated a chapel for Pan- 
dolfo Malatesta. He then went to Venice and 
painted one wall of the great hall of the ducal 
palace with a battle scene, a combat between 
Barbarossa and the Venetians. He also exe- 
cuted two altar-pieces, for the churches of 
San Giuliano and San Felice. Records re- 
cently discovered state that the walls in the 
ducal palace were undecorated up to 1411, 
and that the paintings were all completed by 
1422, showing that Gentile and Pisano must 
have worked on them between those two 
dates. The battle piece above mentioned has 
disappeared, nor do any of his works executed 
in Venice survive, with the exception of one 
madonna in the Venice Academy. We know, 
however, that Jacopo Bellini, father of Gentile 
Bellini and Giovanni Bellini, entered his work- 
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shop as pupil, and that a strong friendship 
existed between master and disciple, Gentile 
standing sponsor to Jacopo’s first child. 

In 1422 we find Gentile at Florence; but 
though he had left Venice, he continued to 
have many orders from that city, where his style 
was immensely admired, and where a great 
number of his works were collected. Says 
Cavalcaselle : 


From his shop in the Popolo St. Trinita at 
Florence, Gentile doubtless sent forth much that 
is undiscoverable at the present day. In 1423, he 
conipleted an order for the church of his adopted 
parish ; and the ‘‘Adoration of the Magi” . . . 
isnow the ornament of the Florentine Academy of 
Arts [of which Mr, Cole has engraved a portion]. 
He enriched the foreground of the composition by 
the introduction of a copious retinue of followers, 
grooms, and huntsmen, accompanied by dogs and 
monkeys, filling the distance with well-arranged 
episodes and groups. The Saviour, the Virgin, 
and the angel appear in the medallions of the 
gables, whilst the predella comprises the Nativity, 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Presentation in the 
Temple. Grace in the shape of the females attend- 
ant on the Virgin, ease in the motion of the king, 
whose spurs a page removes, are combined with 
individuality in heads, which seem portrayed from 
nature. The harmonies of color are Umbrian in their 
gayety, but there is no aérial perspective, and gilt- 
relief ornament is luxuriously applied. The profile 
of a female to the left of the Virgin recalls the types 
of the old Siennese period, whilst the turbaned king 
seems impressed with that softness which becomes 
a more charming feature in Perugino. The figures 
in the gables are pretty and in fair condition, whilst 
the principal subject is not free from injury. This 
is Gentile’s best extant effort, proving that his stay 
in Florence had taught him something more than 
he had learnt at home, yet, that like his precursor, 
Nuzi, he could not alter his Umbrian nature, nor 
forget his primitive education so far as to adopt any 
of the innovations due to Uccello, Brunelleschi, 
Masaccio,! or Donatello. He may have been struck 
by a miniaturist like Lorenzo Monaco, he may have 
admired the creations of Angelico; but he remained 
inferior to the first, anda fortiori ata respectful dis- 
tance from the second. 

With so much disparagement of Gentile I 
am not disposed to agree. He was unequal in 
his work and changeable in his temper, with 
less respect for the conventions of which the 
art of his day was in great part composed ; but 
if in the vein of Fra Angelico he was not to be 
compared to him, he was admirable in decora- 
tive qualities of which the Dominican had but 
a faint perception. 

We know that Gentile remained in Florence 
till 1425, when he was called to Orvieto to dec- 
orate a part of the cathedral. Vasari speaks of 
work of his at Siena, and a Virgin and Child 
supposed to be by him, and stated to have been 

1 As Gentile was fifty-four when Masaccio was born, 


the latter is not likely to have influenced him much. 
They died at nearly the same time. 
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painted in 1425, is much praised by Facius, 
but there is no record of his having been in 
Siena. During his abode of three years in Flor- 
ence he painted several pictures. Vasari praises 
much a Virgin and Child in the church of 
San Niccold, of which only the side panels are 
now extant, very gracefully and richly designed. 
A panel has lately been discovered in the same 
church, representing the Holy Ghost in the 
shape of a dove descending from God upon 
Christ and the Virgin, who kneel below on a 
rainbow. At the sides are the figures of various 
saints and the resurrection of Lazarus. 
Gentile was called from Orvieto to Rome 
by Martin V. to decorate the newly restored 
church of St. John Lateran, and he worked 
on the frescos until the time of his own death.! 
Most unfortunately all have perished, though 
one still remained in the sixteenth century. 


Vasari tells us of a saying of Michael Angelo’s, 
referring to Gentile: “Aveva la mano simile al 
nome ” (“ His touch was like his name” ), Gen- 
tile meaning delicate, graceful. Van der Wey- 
den, after seeing the frescos in the Lateran, 
declared that Gentile was the greatest man in 
Italy, and no doubt the Flemish artist found 
much that was sympathetic and interesting to 
him in Gentile’s work. 

Gentile did other work for Pope Martin, all 
of which has disappeared; and he was probably 
at Perugia at some time of his life, judging from 
the fragments of a fresco in San Domenico. 
There are some works at Citta di Castello 
attributed to him, but their authorship is 
doubtful. 

Gentile died at Rome, according to the 
lately discovered document mentioned above, 
in 1427-28. 

W. J. Stillman. 


NOTES BY TIMOTHY COLE, ENGRAVER, 


LORENCE, January 13, 1888.— The detail sent is 
from the “‘ Adoration of the Kings,” by Gentile da 
Fabriano, in the Academy of Fine Arts, Florence. It 
is in the long gallery leading off from the Tribuna del 
David, where are arranged in chronological order ex- 
amples from the earliest period of Italian painting down 
through the decline of art. The picture is about nine 
feet square, including the frame, which is architectural 
in design and highly ornamented. It is filled with fig- 
ures, and the kingly procession which has come to pay 
homage to the Child winds away off into the distance 
through a picturesque and hilly landscape. There isa 
variety of gay and cheerful life — neighing horses, bark- 
ing dogs, chivalric men and graceful women, with 
dwarfs, monkeys, asses, camels, and tigers. Doves 
circle in the air above and play at mating, at which the 
men look up in smiling interest. The guiding star 
rests above the Child. The ornamentation of the gar- 
ments and halos is indescribably rich and delicate, 
being both embossed and incised, and in places in 
exceeding high relief, as, for instance, in the crown of 
the figure behind the one kneeling and in the curious 
hat upon the ground. The details are worked out with 
the greatest possible minuteness; every individual peb- 
ble on the ground is separately painted, and if you get 
near enough you can see the grain of the wood in the 
manger delicately and beautifully laid in. I did not 
discover this until after I had engraved it, which I did 
on a dull day; but when upon a bright day I again 
viewed it through my glass I discovered —to my mor- 
tification — the delicate graining and the knots in the 
wood, which only a few feet distant appeared a flat, 
smooth color as in my engraving; for though the de- 
tails are so carefully worked in, the effect is broad. 
The halos of gold around the heads are especially rich 
and delicate. I could make no attempt to get in the 
1 Lindsay makes Gentile appear at Orvieto in 1423, and 


go from there to Florence (as the date 1425 is on a pic- 
ture in San Niccolé), and supposes that he went to Rome 





wealth of ornament there ingrained. The color of the 
whole is very rich — the Madonna’s robe being a mid- 
dle tone of blue; that of Joseph an agreeable yellow 
of a lighter tone ; that of the maid next him a rich deep 
purple; that of the kneeling figure a rich purplish-brown, 
with gold worked through it and the whole incised, 
which gives depth and softness, while the other portion 
of the garment of this figure is worked in the same way 
with whitish tints mingled with gold, This is very curi- 
ous and beautiful work. Inthe gold border of the gar- 
ment colored stones were inset, which are now broken 
off. Over the arches which frame the picture — three in 
number — are three medallions, built in with the frame 
and forming a part of it, one over eacharch. These are 
busts of prophets, except the middle one, which repre- 
sents God the Father. On each side of the medallions 
are reclining figures, similar in position to the “ Night 
and Day” of Michael Angelo, and above each one is a 
sitting figure, so that a triangular form is given to the 
space above each arch; and finally the separate parts 
of the frame terminate above each in an ornamental 
point. The predella, or base of the picture, comprised 
“ The Nativity,” 24 by 10 inches; “ The Flight into 
Egypt,’”’ 36 by 10 inches; and “The Presentation in 
the Temple,” 24 by toinches. The last of these is now 
in the Louvre at Paris. “ The Flight into Egypt” is the 
central panel. The Madonnais seated upon the ass and 
conducted by Joseph; aservant follows; it is evening, 
and the sun is setting inaclear blue sky over a rich and 
charming landscape. The sun is a golden ball in re- 
lief. This, being burnished, shines where the light 
touches it. The leaves of the burdened fruit-trees, and 
the hills, are illumined with touches of gold mingled 
with delicate tones of yellow and orange, with cooler 
shades interspersed, and the realistic effect of sunlight 
is delightful. A city in sunlight rises in the distance, 
in the following year. Cavalcaselle, on the contrary, 


believes the Orvieto madonna to have been painted 
later, and that he went to Rome immediately after. 
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One question more than others all 
Of thoughtful minds implores reply: 
It is, as breathed from star and pall, 
‘*What fate awaits us when we die?” 


F these words are true, cer- 
tainly next in importunate 
demand is whether men 
shall direct their conduct 
by practical wisdom and 
right motives, or look for 
and follow occult intima- 
tions which may either 

confirm or contradict the judgment. 

Exclusive of the sphere of true religion,— 
which does not claim to be an infallible guide 
except to repentance, purity of motive, and the 
life beyond,—omens, premonitions, presenti- 
ments, visions, and apparitions have exerted 
the greatest influence over the decisions and 
actions of mankind. 

Omens are extraordinary events which, on 
account of the opinions held of them, are 
thought to presage disaster. ‘They are not true 
presentiments, but generalizations from imper- 
fect data. Astrology and divination exhibit 
on a large scale the fallacies underlying such 
conclusions, belief in them being sustained by 
the observation of occasional coincidences 
between events and preceding actions or 
conditions that could have had no causal 
connection with them. Dreams often afford 
similar materials for erroneous reasonings, but 
as they originate in the mind, they are some- 
times so similar to presentiments that it isimpos- 
sible to decide whether a presentiment caused 
the dream, or the dream the presentiment. 

A presentiment in the strictly etymolog- 
ical sense is a previous conception, sentiment, 
opinion, or apprehension; but its secondary 
meaning, which has almost supplanted the 
primary, both in the French and English use 
of the word, is an antecedent impression or 
conviction of something about to happen. 
Though presentiments of*good are common 
and often fulfilled, as their results are not 
tragical they are seldom remembered or 
attributed to supernatural causes; and for this 
reason the word presentiment is confined almost 
exclusively to inward premonitions of evil, and 
is practically the equivalent of “foreboding ” 
in such passages as Dryden’s, “ My heart fore- 
bodes I ne’er shall see you more.” 

Few would consider general forebodings of 
evil worthy of special investigation. To some 
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temperaments they are peculiar, and prosperity, 
however great, cannot dissipate them. They 
may arise from overwork, old age, or from 
prolonged sickness of any kind except con- 
sumption; and as evil overtakes the majority 
of mankind, such general forebodings are cer- 
tain of general fulfillment. It is only when 
time and events concur with the presentiment 
that it becomes a phenomenon requiring scien- 
tific treatment; and being a product of the mind 
allied to many other experiences, it is a philo- 
sophical problem of the first magnitude. 

A writer in the “ Cornhill Magazine” for Oc- 
tober, 1886, attempts to lay down the essence of 
a true presentiment. He says that “it must be 
spontaneous ; it must come at a time when 
you have no reason to look for it.” He explains 
these conditions by saying that you must not 
be ill and think you have a presentiment that 
you will not recover; you must not be away 
from home and think that some calamity has 
happened there; you must not know that a 
friend is in danger and have a presentiment of 
his death ; you must not have reason to sus- 
pect a man and have a presentiment that he 
will cheat you. 

In laying down these conditions he justifies 
himself by saying that they are necessary, 
“because in all these instances there is a simple 
natural cause for fear or uneasiness.” I cannot 
admit that all these conditions are exact. The 
person may indeed be sick, yet the illness may 
be slight, and its seat removed from any fatal 
possibility ; and if in opposition to every indi- 
cation he have a foreboding that he will not 
recover, which persists in defiance of reason, 
and does or does not end in death, it has the 
mental and emotional characteristics of a pre- 
sentiment. Of course if a person have yellow 
fever, and a presentiment of his death, it is in 
harmony with popular belief; though, accord- 
ing to the statistics of the epidemic in Jackson- 
ville, the proportion of deaths is but about 
one to ten cases, and the rational expectation 
would be that an ordinary person attacked had 
nine chances in ten for,recovery. Again, if a 
person leave his family in perfect health, 
knowing no cause of danger either to them or 
to his property, and have a presentiment im- 
pelling him to go back, and on arriving find 
his worst fears realized, although his peculiar 
state of mind arose during an absence from 
home, it has the characteristics of a presenti- 
ment, both in its origin and in the relation of 
time and events. 
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Conclusions drawn from reasoning and gen- 
eralizations from data may produce convictions 
so strong that men would die for them, Under 
their influence they may risk their lives and 
fortunes in the pursuit of objects which cannot 
be attained, if at a'l, until after many years. 
These are not presentiments, for the sum of 
the reasonings and experiences of the man 
becomes the unconscious test which he applies 
to everything submitted to his judgment. 

But if there be genuine presentiments which 
foretell future events they must have an ex- 
ternal source, human or extra-human. That 
God could produce such impressions none 
who admit his existence can doubt. Whether 
other beings, in or out of human bodies, could 
do so is an unproven theory. Clairvoyance 
and telepathy do not apply to the subject of 
presentiments in the sense now under consid- 
eration, ‘The clairvoyant theory of perception 
is the power to read the past, discern the 
present, and forecast the future ; that of telepa- 
thy a transfer of ideas and feelings spontane- 
ously or intentionally from a living person called 
the agent to another called the percipient. 
These theories will hereafter receive attention 
upon their own merits, 

Most persons holding that God could at any 
time create a presentiment will incline to the 
comfortable belief that he sometimes does so, 
and that this is one of the means whereby he 
cares for those who put their trust in him. 
But the fact that God can produce presenti- 
ments is not in itself an evidence, nor does it 
even rise to the dignity of a presumption that 
he will produce them. He could preserve all 
his servants from destruction by sea or by land, 
he could impart to all his people a knowl- 
edge of future events; but he does not. ‘The 
righteous often die in the pestilence and in 
calamities at sea; the wicked may escape, 
while those who pray sink. 

While it would be presumptuous to affirm 
that no such presentiment as we are consider- 
ing is ever imparted by the Spirit of God to 
human beings, two propositions may be sup- 
ported without irreverence: first, that the 
human mind without special influence from 
God or other beings may originate presenti- 
ments; second, that the probability is that 
this is their true explanation. 


UNSUSPECTED MENTAL RESOURCES, 


SELF-ESTEEM is common and self-conceit 
general, yet few persons have an adequate 
idea of the resources of their own minds. Most 
fancy that what they recollect is the measure 
of what they know; whereas, in addition to 
every fact or idea that any person remembers, 
there are countless others which have entered 





his mind, and are liable at any moment to cross 
the plane of his consciousness. He who, when 
a thought arises, will ask, “ How came I to 
think of this?” in the effort to trace the suc- 
cessive steps by which the mind traveled from 
the last conscious thought or experience to 
that which is the subject of retrospection will 
be compelled to conclude that these lightning- 
like movements of the mind have as often 
been directed by associations of which we are 
unconscious as by those whose significance 
and relations are perceived. Experiments to 
determine the rapidity of thought, by uttering 
a sentence or command and noting the time 
before the rational perception of it is manifest, 
are deceptive, because they involve the rate 
of motion of the senses, which is slow com- 
pared with the movement of ideas in the mind. 

Revery frequently affects the emotions 
powerfully, and produces an influence which 
is felt for days and even months, and that 
when the mind, calmly reflecting, rejects the 
idea that there is any cause for the depression. 
A common experience of foreign travelers is 
that the mind runs over the whole field of per- 
sonal interest illuminating it as with flashes, 
bringing before him who pursues his way 
“remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,” vivid 
thoughts of home and friends. Such pensive 
states are often accompanied by intense con- 
cern, which crystallizes into conviction, that 
death or some other calamity has already taken 
place. ‘Thousands of letters and many tele- 
graphic dispatches inspired by such feelings 
cross the sea every summer to receive re- 
sponses indicating that there is no occasion for 
anxiety. Many business men will also acknowl- 
edge that at different times in the course of 
their careers, for reasons which they have not 
been able to fathom, an impression of impend- 
ing calamity has possessed them, which was 
so strong as to make them ready to dispute 
the truth of the trial-balance which showed 
them to be solvent and prosperous. 

‘The observation of the reader will doubtless 
furnish instances of persons whose forebodings 
of calamity— sometimes confirmed by the 
event, but oftener otherwise — are recognized 
by their business partners and friends, and call 
for the exercise of patience and the use of 
every means to dissipate the mysterious, un- 
welcome, and paralyzing impression. A manu- 
facturer whose name is known in every city in 
the Union, and in most foreign countries, whose 
riches are estimated at many millions, whose 
employees are numbered by thousands, whose 
charities are munificent, whose piety is un- 
doubted, and whose sanity is unquestioned, 
has had presentiments of disaster a score of 
times within the last twenty-five years, no one 
of which has been fulfilled; but all were as 
































intense and overpowering while they lasted as 
any could be. 

Two other mental phenomena must be ob- 
served. No discipline, however protracted 
and rigid, can exclude thoughts which start 
mysteriously concerning life, business, home, 
friends, investments, etc. The mathematician 
may be engaged in solving the most intricate 
problems, the theologian in preparing dis- 
courses, the essayist in the flow of composi- 
tion, the accountant in adding a column of 
figures, but none of these can be certain ‘of 
fifteen consecutive minutes undisturbed by 
ideas or impressions almost as vivid as a living 
personality. The difference between the dis- 
ciplined and the undisciplined mind consists 
chiefly in the ability to expel the intruder, and 
not in exemption from such visits. 

The other phenomenon is, that the mind, in 
a voluntary or an involuntary review of the situ- 
ation, will frequently pause upon one phase of 
it, which will predominate over others without 
any apparent reason. A parent absent from 
home may be particularly anxious about one 
of three children and be for weeks under the 
shadow of a causeless fear. As every mental 
state must have a cause, in the labyrinth of 
associated ideas and feeiings, some occasion 
must exist; but introspection may never reveal 
it. To demonstrate that the mind cannot orig- 
inate presentiments is, therefore, impossible; 
and we are brought to the question whether, 
in the number or character of such presenti- 
ments, there be convincing evidence that they 
have a supernatural origin. 

Many experiences called presentiments are 
not of that nature. Dr. Forbes Winslow’s 
“ Psychological Journal” givesa tragic account 
of a presentiment to the great master of kings, 
Talleyrand. Dr. Sigmond received it from the 
widow of the private secretary and friend of 
Talleyrand, M. Comache. It shows signs of 
having been written afterwards and embellished. 
Talleyrand said, “Upon one occasion I was 
gifted for a single moment with an unknown 
and mysterious power.” He had fled from 
France with an intimate friend named Beau- 
metz. They had arrived in New York together, 
and, considering that they could not return to 
France, decided to improve the little money 
that was left by speculation, and freighted a 
small vessel for India. Bills were all paid and 
farewells taken ; but there was a delay of some 
days for a fair wind, during which the time of 
departure was uncertain. Beaumetz was irri- 
tated to an extraordinary degree, and unable to 
remain quietly at home. He hurried back and 
forth from the city with an eager, restless ac- 
tivity. He had been ever remarkable for great 
calmness and placidity of temper. One day he 
entered, evidently laboring under great excite- 
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ment, though trying to seem calm. Talleyrand 
was writing letters to Europe. Beaumetz, with 
forced gaiety, said: “ What need to waste time 
penning those letters? They will not reach 
their destination. Let us take a turn on the 
Battery. The wind may be chopping round; 
we may be nearer our departure than we im- 
agine.” The language in which the dénoue- 
ment is described is graphic: 


We walked through the crowded streets to the 
Battery. He had seized my arm and hurried me 
along, seemingly in eager haste toadvance. We had 
arrived at the broad esplanade, the glory then, as 
now, of New York. Beaumetz quickened his steps 
still more until we arrived close to the water’s edge. 
He talked loud and quickly, admiring in energetic 
terms the beauty ofthe scenery, the Brooklyn Heights, 
the shady groves of the island, the ships riding at 
anchor, and the busy scene on the peopled wharf, 
when suddenly he paused in his mad, incoherent 
discourse, for | had freed my arm from his grasp, 
and stood immovable before him. Staying his wild 
and rapid steps, | fixed my eye upon his face. He 
turned aside cowed and dismayed, ‘‘Beaumetz,”’ I 
shouted, ‘you mean to murder me, You intend to 
throw me from the height into the sea below. Deny 
it, monster, if you can.”” The maniac stared at me 
for a moment, but I took especial care not to avert 
my gaze from his countenance, and he quailed be- 
neath it. He stammered a few incoherent words, 
and strove to pass me, but I barred his passage 
with extended arms. He looked vacantly right and 
left, and then flung himself upon my neck and 
burst into tears. ‘‘’T is true, ’t is true, my friend. 
The thought has haunted me day and night like a 
flash from the lurid fire of hell. It was for this I 
brought you here. Look! You stand within a foot 
of the edge of the parapet. In another instant the 
work would have been done.” The demon had left 
him. His eye was unsettled, and the white foam 
stood in bubbles on his white lips, but he was no 
longer tossed by the same mad excitement under 
which he had been laboring, for he suffered me to 
lead him home without a single word. A few days’ 
repose, bleeding, abstinence, completely restored 
him to his former self, and, what is more extraordi- 
nary, the circumstance was never mentioned be- 
tween us. My Fate was at work, 


What there is in this narrative to imply any- 
thing extraordinary, in view of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances, I am unable to perceive. 
Beaumetz had been unusually calm; he became 
greatly excited. Every action he performed and 
every word he said, for several days, was suf- 
ficient to excite alarm as to his mental con- 
dition. He was on the verge of an attack of 
acute mania, That Talleyrand had recognized 
his condition to some extent is apparent; 
that his mind perceived the danger, and that 
he took the only natural course to escape, is 
also clear; and the history of lunatic asylums 
abounds in accounts by friends or attendants 
of their discerning at the right moment that 
the maniac meant to perpetrate a tragic deed. 
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In some instances it has been foreseen, and 
the wife, after predicting her own death at 
his hands, has succumbed to the maniacal 
fury of the once loving husband rather than 
allow him to be placed under restraint. A case 
of this sort, originating in the highest circles of 
American society, but culminating in Europe, 
has startled the world within a few years. 


IMPRESSIONS AND “IMPERATIVE CONCEP- 
TIONS.” 


IMPRESSIONS are closely allied to presenti- 
ments, and many both devout and undevout 
persons yield to their influence. Baseball 
pitchers, prize-fighters, soldiers, and politicians 
are subject to them. The celebrated Dr. Na- 
than Bangs, a minister of great influence and 
strength of character, early in life was ac- 
customed to believe in and follow impressions. 
The manner in which he was delivered from 
the fear of them is described in Stevens’s “ Life 
of Bangs,” page 101: 


On a certain occasion, when the weather was very 
cold and the snow deep, the mind of Dr. Bangs be- 
came more than usually impressed with the value 
of souls. As he rode along he came opposite a dwell- 
ing which stood quite a distance back in the field, 
and instantly he became impressed with the thought 
that he ought to go and talk and pray with that 
family. He was in a feeble condition, no path had 
been made to the house, and he knew it would be 
dangerous for him to wade that distance and expose 
himself to the cold. So he resisted the impression 
and passed on ; but no sooner had he passed the 
house than it became doubly strong, and ‘he fi- 
nally turned back, tied his horse to the fence, waded 
through the snow to the house, and not a soul was 
there!” 


His friend and successor in Canada, Dr. 
Fitch Reed, who communicated these facts 
to Dr. Stevens, says, “ From that time he re- 
solved never to confide in mere impressions.” 

A ludicrous instance of an impression con- 
nected with a supposed answer to prayer was 
notorious in the city of New York forty years 
ago. A gentleman of excellent character 
prayed that he might receive an impression 
from God when he should come into the pres- 
ence of the person who would make him a 
suitable wife. He received assurance that his 
prayer would be answered, and tried to main- 
tain a devout and expectant frame of mind. 


1 Dr. Henry M. Hurd, the justly distinguished 
superintendent of the Eastern Michigan pee am for 
the Insane at Pontiac, in speaking of imperative con- 
ceptions says: “ By this term is understood a mental 
concept or impression arising in the mind without 
external cause, or an emotional basis, or logical con- 
nection with any previous train of thought, which 
dominates the will and often compels to actions which 
are known to be ludicrous or improper, or contrary 





The months passed without a sign, but one 
day, while walking up Broadway, he saw a 
lady walking ahead of him whose motions 
were exceedingly graceful, and instantly came 
the impression, “This is the woman whom 
God hath chosen for thee.” For a long time 
he followed her in silence. At last the object 
of his anxiety turned into a side street. He 
turned also, and at that moment she dropped 
her handkerchief. He hastened forward to 
take it from the ground, and as she lifted her 
veil to thank him he perceived that she was 
of African descent! In an instant his faith in 
impressions was forever destroyed, and it was 
his custom in speaking of the occurrence to 
say that he had learned that prayer could not 
be substituted for common sense. 

The number of impressions of which nothing 
comes is so much greater than those which 
appear to be fulfilled as to satisfy rational 
minds that they are not to be relied upon; 
and this requires on moral grounds the further 
conclusion that they are not of supernatural 
origin. 

“* Imperative conceptions,” known among 
the insane, often have parallels among the 
sane. It is common for lunatics who have 
committed some atrocious act to assign, and 
often with absolute truth, that “it had to be 
done,” or that they “had to do it.” Certain 
crimes committed by sane persons under a 
powerful influence have also been excused 
upon that ground, when a just view would 
show that though strongly impelled they were 
not incapable of resisting the impression, and 
were therefore responsible. I venture to affirm 
that there are few persons who have not at 
some time in their lives felt almost irresistibly 
drawn to do some act, make some decision, 
or utter some word which they knew was not 
expedient ; but the conviction that “it had to 
be done” predominated, and in many instances 
they have yielded. Where the consequences 
are not serious the effects may still be evil, for 
when the “ego” yields contrary to the judg- 
ment its power of resistance is lessened. ‘These 
imperative impressions, which in the purely 
insane absolve from guilt, are often seen in 
their germs in the conduct of children who 
are dominated by their imaginations and 
sensibilities. 

These are all akin to the state of mind in 
which presentiments arise.! 


to the judgment of the individual. The imperative 
conception differs from the delusion in the fact that it 
is not elaborated by any process of reasoning, and 
does not commend itself to the reason or to the judg- 
ment. . . . J¢ is not necessarily an evidence of in- 
sanity, unless it persists and dominates the conduct 
habitually. All persons have imperative conceptions 
arising spontaneously in the mind, which momentarily 
influence action and compel attention.” He gives as 
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CONSEQUENCES, 


PRESENTIMENTS concerning hours of death 
have sometimes been defeated by deceiving 
the subjects of them. Well-authenticated in- 
stances exist of chloroforming those who had 
made preparation for death, but whose gloomy 
apprehension was dispelled when they found 
that the time had passed and they were still 
living. 

The case of the dissipated Lord Lyttleton, 
who was subject to “ suffocating fits,” and who 
claimed that his death had been predicted to 
occur in three days, at twelve o’clock, midnight, 
is easily explained. On the evening of that night 
some of his friends to whom he told the story 
said, when he was absent from the room, “ Lyt- 
tleton will frighten himself into another fit with 
this foolish ghost story”; and thinking to 
prevent it they set forward the clock which 
stood in the room. When he returned they 
called out, “Hurrah, Lyttleton! Twelve 
o’clock is past, you ’ve jockeyed the ghost; now 
the best thing to do is to go quietly to bed, 
and in the morning you will be all right.” 
But they had forgotten about the clock in the 
parish church tower, and when it began slowly 
tolling the hour of midnight he was seized 
with a paroxysm and died in great agony. 
The opinion of those who knew the circum- 
stances was that the sudden revulsion of feeling 
caused such a reaction as to bring on the fit 
which carried him off. This is a rational view, 
for when one nearly dead believes that he is 
about to die the incubus of such an impression 
is as effective as a dirk or poison. 

Many extraordinary tales are told of pre- 
sentiments on the eve of battle, and the par- 
ticulars are given; but this is not wonderful. 
Soldiers and sailors are proverbially super- 
stitious. The leisure they frequently have 
favors the recital of marvelous experiences, and 
battles depend upon so many contingencies, 
and are liable to be controlled by such inex- 
plicable circumstances, as to give to even the 
bravest of men a tinge of superstition. It has 
been observed that the most unrighteous battles, 
fought against an oppressed people, have been 
attended by victories turning upon circum- 
stances that may have been accidental; and 
that the most heroic patriotism has been de- 
feated in the same way. That soldiers should 
have presentiments is not strange; and that 
those who have been exceedingly fortunate 
through a score of battles should sometimes in 
moments of depression conclude that they 
would die in the next battle is not extraordi- 


illustrations the common experience of an overpower- 
ing impression that a watch has not been wound, or a 
window fastened, or that some other regular duty has not 

n performed, which is enough to destroy a person’s 
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nary. In these voluminous narratives we hear 
little or nothing of presentiments of certain 
escape, though they too are often fulfilled and 
as often disappointed. 

A correspondent of “ Notes and Queries,” 
second series, thirty-fourth volume, having 
spent several months in the Crimea during the 
severest period of the bombardment, says: “ I 
can state that many cases of presentiment were 
fulfilled; as also that some were falsified. There 
were also many deaths without any accompany- 
ing presentiment having been made known.” 
The great Turenne exclaimed, “ I do not mean 
to be killed to-day ” ; but a few moments after- 
wards he was struck down in battle by a can- 
non ball. 

The possibilities of chance in the fulfillment 
of presentiments are incomputable, as a fact 
which occurred in this country during the civil 
war, and which is known by thousands yet 
living to be true, may serve to show. Joseph 
C. Baldwin, a young gentleman residing in 
Newark, N. J., was a journalist of more than 
local fame. He wrote under several pen names, 
one of which was “ Ned Carrol,” and another 
“Frank Greenwood.” ‘The articles written 
under the latter name were unlike any of his 
other productions, being personal and censori- 
ous in character; and Frank Greenwood was in 
consequence most unpopular in Newark and vi- 
cinity, while Ned Carrol was a general favorite. 
Early in the war Mr. Baldwin enlisted in the 
11th regiment of New Jersey Volunteers, and 
after arriving at the seat of war wrote several 
letters for publication, in one of which, sent to 
the Newark “ Courier,” he described the death 
of the mythical Greenwood in these words: 


ARMY OF THE Lower Potomac, 
General Hooxer’s Division. 
Mr. Epitor: 

I only fulfill the dying request of a beloved com- 
rade in apprising you of his sad fate. Two inonths 
ago Frank Greenwood joined our company (C, 5th 
regiment), and soon became a general favorite, ow- 
ing to his great sociability and undaunted courage. 
He received his death-wound from a shell, which 
was thrown from the Cockpit Point rebel battery, 
and burst within twenty feet of him, while holding 
the signal halyards at a review on the 3d inst. 
We mourn him as a brother. 

NeD Carrot, 


On the 15th of May, 1864, Lieutenant Bald- 
win, who had been in the battles of Bull Run, 
Gettysburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Antietam, and the Wilderness, and a score or 
more of skirmishes; who had had many nar- 
row escapes and many wounds in the active 


peace of mind after he has retired, and compels him 
to leave his bed only to find that there is no founda- 
tion for the impression. 
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service, sat in.camp knowing of no danger near, 
when a piece of iron from a shell “ thrown from 
a rebel battery,” which “ burst within twenty 
feet of him,” struck him in the back of the head, 
killing him instantly. 

Let those who propose to prove supernatural 
portents by mathematics determine what the 
“ probability ” was that in a mere spirit of jest 
he should describe in detail the manner of his 
own death months afterwards.! 

Just after the close of the civil war I con- 
cluded to go South by steamer, and took pas- 
sage from St. Louis on the steamship Luminary 
for New Orleans. Navigation on the Missis- 
sippi River at the close of the war was uncer- 
tain. Many old vessels were employed, the 
condition of the river was dangerous, and dur- 
ing the preceding twelve or fifteen months nine 
steamers had been blown up, or otherwise de- 
stroyed, resulting in great loss of life. Nearly 
all the accidents had been caused by the ex- 
plosion of what are known as tubular boilers, 
and a great prejudice existed against vessels 
having boilers of that kind. The Luminary 
was of the old-fashioned sort, and quite a num- 
ber of passengers had taken it on that account. 

I was accompanied to the vessel by my 
brother, who up to that time had traveled with 
me, and was about to return to the East. As 
he was upon the point of bidding me farewell, 
I was seized without a moment’s thought or 
preparation with the most appalling conviction 
that the vessel would be lost, that I was look- 
ing upon my brother for the last time, and 
seemed to see with almost the vividness of an 
actual perception the scene of the explosion, to 
hear the shrieks of the passengers, and to feel 
myself swallowed up in the general destruction. 
Composing myself as much as possible, I said 
to my brother : “ If ever a man had a presenti- 
ment of death, I have it now; but you know I 
have for years held that presentiments spring 
from physical weakness, superstition, or cow- 
ardice. Would you yield to these terrible feel- 
ings?” He replied, “No! If you do, you will 
always be a slave to them.” After some fur- 
ther conversation he went ashore, and the boat 
started. 

For several hours the dread of disaster over- 
hung me, but gradually wore off, and late at 
night I fell asleep. The distance from St. Louis 
to New Orleans is about twelve hundred miles. 
The time taken by the Luminary was seven 
days. It was in all respects, after the first day, 


1 Such dreams as these, without any proper authen- 
tication of detail, are published and republished. “The 
night that President tinct was murdered, a neighbor 
of mine,” writes a physician, “declared that the Presi- 
dent was killed, and by an assassin. It was several 
hours before the news reached the town.” 

The wife of a New York clergyman made a simi- 
lar statement just before the news arrived of the as- 
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a delightful voyage. After remaining in New 
Orleans a few days I reémbarked on the same 
vessel, continuing up the river eight hundred 
miles, making in all more than two thousand 
miles without any accident. 

Since that experience, in many voyages I 
have made it an object to inquire of travelers 
and others concerning presentiments and have 
found that they are very common, occasionally 
fulfilled, generally not so; and that it is the 
tendency with practically all persons who have 
had one presentiment come true to force them- 
selves into all, and to become tyrants over 
those dependent upon them or those traveling 
with them. It is to be frankly admitted that no 
matter how vivid the supposed presentiment 
might be, its non-fulfillment would not demon- 
strate that there are no presentiments which 
must have originated external to the mind of 
the subject ; but having been led by my experi- 
ence to induce many persons to defy such feel- 
ings without a single instance of reported evil 
results, it confirms strongly the hypothesis of 
their subjective origin. 

That presentiments are governed by no 
moral principle in the character of the sub- 
jects to which they are applied, the persons 
who receive them, the occasions upon which 
they are given, and their effects, is apparent. 
The most immoral have claimed to have them, 
have communicated them to others, and they 
have sometimes been fulfilled by events from 
which the persons having them have derived 
great personal advantages. ‘The best of men 
have had presentiments, but the great major- 
ity of good people have not; and the greatest 
calamities which have befallen most persons 
have come without any warning whatsoever, 
except such as could be inferred from existing 
situations, Experience, foresight, and guidance 
by ordinary sagacity have been all that man- 
kind have had to rely upon; and to be governed 
only by these, combating or disregarding pre- 
sentiments, impressions, and powerful impulses 
for which no foundation can be found in the 
nature of things, is the only safe and stable 
rule, 


VISIONS. 


By visions, I mean appearances to the 
mind’s eye when there is no corresponding 
reality. Of the hallucinations of the insane it 
is necessary to say but little, as there is no 
doubt as to their nature and source, Gener- 


sassination of President Garfield, and said that she 
saw him in a railway station, surrounded by ladies 
and others. 

But we hear nothing of the seventeen persons who 
communicated to Andrew Johnson, in the course of the 
three years that he was President, dreams describing 
his death by assassination; nor of similar communi- 
cations made to the late President Arthur. 

















ally the insane think them to be true percep- 
tions, and endeavor to conform their conduct 
to them. Yet in some instances, and very 
often in the beginning of insanity, they admit 
that they are morbid and contend against them. 

A question of deeper interest, and of closer 
relation to the subjects treated in these arti- 
cles, is whether subjective visions are possible 
to the save, and, if so, whether they are at all 
common, and liable to occur as isolated cir- 
cumstances. On a full survey of the subject, 
both these questions will be answered in the 
affirmative. To say nothing of the visions pro- 
duced by alcohol, opium, hasheesh, fever, 
blows upon the head, prolonged abstinence, 
deep anxiety, or those which precede attacks 
of epilepsy or of apoplexy, it is certain that hal- 
lucinations often arise without assignable cause 
or subsequent effect; and the subjects of them 
demonstrate their sanity by recognizing the 
unreal character of their perceptions. 

Griesinger, one of the most eminent and dis- 
criminating writers on mental diseases, says : 
“ Nothing would be more erroneous than to 
consider a man to be mentally diseased because 
he had hallucinations. ‘The most extended ex- 
perience shows rather that such phenomena 
occur in the lives of very distinguished and 
highly intellectual men, of the most different 
dispositions and various casts of mind, but 
especially in those of warm and powerful imagi- 
nation.” In illustration he speaks of Tasso, who, 
in the presence of Manco, carried on a long 
conversation with his protecting spirit; and of 
Goethe’s well-known blue-gray vision, and his 
ideal flowers with their curious buds. He speaks 
briefly also of the hallucinations of Sir Walter 
Scott, Jean Paul, Benvenuto Cellini, Spinoza, 
Pascal; of Van Helmont, who saw his own 
soul in the form of a light with a human coun- 
tenance; of Andral, the great physician, who 
experienced an hallucination of sight; and of 
Leuret, who, in his “ Fragments of Psychology,” 
gives an account of a phantasm of hearing 
which he experienced. 

A. Brierre de Boismont divided hallucina- 
tions that are compatible with sanity into two 
kinds — those which are corrected by the un- 
derstanding, and those which, on account of 
superstition, sluggishness of thought, love of 
the marvelous, inability to interpret them cor- 
rectly, or because the emotions which they ex- 
cite make calm consideration impossible, are 
not corrected, The cases which he adduces 
are numerous and striking. One is that of 
Talma, who, when he trod the stage, could by 
the force of his will make all the brilliant 
dresses of his numerous audience disappear 
and substitute skeletons for the living charac- 
ters. When he had thus filled the theater with 
these singular spectators, his emotions were 
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such as to give to his playing a force which 
produced the most striking effects. The case 
of an intelligent lady who would see a robber 
enter her chamber and conceal himself under 
her bed is in point. Though the spectacle 
produced violent palpitation of the heart and 
universal trembling, she was aware of its falsity, 
and after some moments her judgment and 
reason would triumph so that she could ap- 
proach the bed and examine it without fear. 

Another case was communicated by a phy- 
sician of acknowledged reputation to Sir Walter 
Scott. The first hallucination was that of the 
presence of a great cat. After a few months the 
cat disappeared, and a phantom of a higher 
grade took its place — that of a gentleman usher 
dressed as though he was in the service of a 
lord lieutenant, or of some great functionary 
of the Church. But after some months he 
disappeared, and a phantom horrible and 
distressing, a skeleton, appeared. The fact of 
these visions was concealed by the subject of 
them, who was an important officer in a de- 
partment of justice, for several years. Though 
he knew that they were of subjective origin, 
they wore him out, and he died a victim to 
the agony in which his years were passed. 

Dr. Abercrombie gives a case of a man who 
had been all his life beset by hallucinations : 
when he met a friend in the street, he was 
uncertain whether he was a real person or a 
phantom, but by paying close attention he 
could distinguish between them. Dr. Aber- 
crombie declares that he was at the time of 
writing in good health, of a clear intellect, and 
occupied in business. 

Many striking instances, the most valuable 
of which are those personally attested by Bois- 
mont, or by the authorities whom he quotes, 
are given where the mind was sane, though 
the hallucinations were of corrected by it. It 
must not be supposed that these hallucinations 
of the sane are confined to persons of distinc- 
tion, of sedentary habits, or of poetic tempera- 
ments. Many have had once or twice in their 
lives spectral illusions, or instances of halluci- 
nation; and among plain men, mechanics, 
laborers, and the peasantry of all nations, they 
are very common. Griesinger, after giving a 
list of distinguished men who, though sane, 
had hallucinations, says: “Judging from what 
we have heard and observed on this subject, 
hallucinations doubtless occur also in men of 
very average minds, not as rare but as /re- 
quently overlooked phenomena.” 

Spectral illusions are very common in chil- 
dren, and are most frequently, though not 
always, perceived in the night between wak- 
ing and sleeping. 

The persistence of dreams after one is fully 
awake is also a suggestive occasional experi- 
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ence. After the appearance of the article on 
“ Dreams, Nightmare, and Somnambulism,” 
the editor of ‘THE CeNnTurRY received a. letter 
written by a gentleman of the city of New 
York describing a dream which he had had a 
few weeks before, in which he dreamed that 
he was lying on his back in his own room and 
saw a frightful black hobgoblin, well defined 
in shape, which stood by the side of his bed 
and acted as if about to attack him. In the 
midst of the horror produced by the specter 
he awoke, found himself lying on his back just 
as he had dreamed, looked around the room 
and recognized the furniture and other things 
in the room, but continued to see the hobgob- 
lin as plainly as he saw anything else, heard 
him growl, and distinctly saw him going on 
with his hostile demonstrations. Reasoning 
upon what he should do, he struggled to move, 
was unable to stir hand or foot for some time, 
but finally did move, and that instant the un- 
canny specter vanished. He says: “I had my 
eyes on the hobgoblin at the moment when I 
made the movement, and at once tried to see 
whether there was any object in the room 
which I could have mistaken for it, but could 
find none.” 

The books of marvels contain narratives 
which sometimes afford the evidence of their 
explanation, but frequently omit details which 
a person not disposed to the marvelous would 
be sure to examine if he had the opportunity. 
In Stilling’s “‘ Pneumatology,” translated from 
the German and edited by Dr. George Bush, 
there are many of these. Stilling endeavors 
to show that people who see themselves are 
generally likely to die soon afterwards. He 
says: “When a person sees himself out of 
himself, while others who are present observe 
nothing, the apparition may be real, or it may 
be merely imaginary ; but when it is also per- 
ceived by others it is no fantasy, but some- 
thing real.” He then gravely adds, “I myself 
know of persons having seen themselves and 
dying shortly afterwards.” 

He tells of one of the Government secreta- 
ries who went, as he was wont to do, to the 
archives to look for a paper which was very 
important. On arriving there he saw himself 
sitting on a chair. Much terrified, he went 
home and sent a woman servant to fetch the 
documents. It is asserted that the woman 
found him there also. Dr. Stilling does not 
say that the man died “shortly afterwards” ; 
but that he did die some time after is probable, 
as the book is nearly a hundred years old. 

Another case is that of a professor who was 
having a theological dispute with a number 
of his friends. Having occasion to go to the 
library for a book, he saw himself sitting 
on a chair at the table where he usually sat. 
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Going nearer, he looked over the shoulder of 
the person and saw that this figure of himself 
pointed with one finger of the right hand to 
a passage in the Bible. He looked at the 
passage indicated and saw that it was, “ Set 
thine house in order, for thou shalt die.” 
Full of astonishment and fear, he went back 
to the company and related the occurrence ; 
and in spite of all they could say he was firm in 
the opinion that this apparition betokened his 
death, and accordingly took leave of his friends. 
“ The day after, at six o’clock in the evening, 
he expired, deing advanced in years.” Many 
persons can be found who are not advanced 
in years who would be killed by such an ex- 
perience as this. 

The origin of such visions is readily traced. 
To imagine one’s self in a familiar place with 
almost the vividness of life is not uncommon. 
Whether the vision shall be that of one’s self 
or of another, when the mind is in such a state 
as to develop visions, depends much on the 
general belief at the time. The same principle 
is illustrated where it seems impossible not to 
see, in his accustomed seat at the table, a per- 
son who has died; and when worn with anxiety 
and long watching, even strong-minded men 
have been for a moment almost certain that 
they saw the familiar figure pass through the 
room. They have felt “the touch of a van- 
ished hand ” and heard “the sound of a voice 
that is still.” Add a belief in the marvelous to 
such impressions and the vision is complete. 

Sudden flashes of the imagination may de- 
velop the phenomenon instantaneously. Thus 
a sea captain engaged in his duty saw in the 
mist the figure of a boyhood companion beck- 
oning to him. He was certain that it por- 
tended his death or that of the friend whose 
figure he saw, but nothing came of it. A gen- 
tleman passing along the street suddenly saw 
his brother whom he had not seen for twenty- 
five years. The figure was plain, and he was 
about to speak to him when he disappeared. 
Sometime afterwards the news came of his death 
at about the time of the vision. Taken alone 
it might seem as if there was some connection 
between the two circumstances; but so many 
have such occasional experiences which seem 
remarkably real, and yet are not followed by 
any noteworthy event, that the natural expla- 
nation is adequate to cover the cases. 

The visions and hallucinations of hypnotism 
and animal magnetism require special exami- 
nation. 


HABITUAL VISIONS, 


HALLUCINATIONS may become frequent, 
and to a certain extent systematic, especially if 
a belief in their supernatural origin exists ; n 
which case a person may be for a long period 




















of sound and discriminating understanding, 
except when in a trance, or beholding a vision. 
The visions of St. Theresa have, for three 
hundred years, formed an important chapter in 
religious literature, and another in pathology. 
At twelve she was devoutly pious, becoming 
so after the death of her mother. About the 
age of fifteen she fell off into a very worldly 
state, and against her will was placed by her 
father inaconvent. She was frequently ill, and 
finally, after a year and a half, owing to dan- 
gerous sickness, returned home. Sometime 
afterwards she was seized with a violent fever, 
and upon recovery determined to devote her- 
self to a religious life, and in opposition to her 
father’s wishes entered a Carmelite convent 
and took the veil. This was in her twentieth 
year. Her biographer, as translated by Dr. 
Madden, says that she was attacked “ with 
frequent fits of fainting and swooning, and a 
violent pain at her heart, which sometimes de- 
prived her of her senses.” Her first trance was 
in 1537, in her twenty-third year; it lasted for 
four days, and during it through excess of pain 
she bit her tongue in many places —a phe- 
nomenon common to fits of various kinds. At 
last she was reduced almost to a skeleton, had 
a paralytic affection of her limbs, and remained 
a cripple for three years. Her first vision was 
three years later, when she had allowed herself 
some dissipation of mind. “The apparition of 
our Lord was suddenly presented to the eyes 
of her soul, with a rigorous aspect testifying to 
the displeasure occasioned by her conduct.” 
There were great differences of opinion as 
to the source of her visions. Several very 
learned priests and confessors judged her to 
be deluded by the devil. One of them in- 
structed her to make the sign of the cross, and 
to insult the vision as that of a fiend. In one 
of her visions, according to her statement, the 
Lord appeared angry at her instructions, and 
bade her tell them it wastyranny. Sheacknowl- 
edged that she frequently saw devils in hide- 
ous figures, but she drove them away by the 
cross or by holy water. She also claimed to see 
St. Joseph, the blessed Virgin, and other saints ; 
had visions of purgatory, and saw a great num- 
ber of souls in heaven who had been there. 
There is no difficulty in explaining her vis- 
ions on natural principles. She was a religious 
woman, in such a state of health as to be sub- 
ject to trances, and they took their character 
from her conventual and other religious instruc- 
tion. Visions of this kind have been common 
in the excitable of all sects. The early Method- 
istshad many of them, which Mr. Wesley could 
not understand ; and he expelled some persons 
from the society because they persisted against 
his commands in narrating visions which even 
he could not accept as of divine origin. 
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Luther suffered from hallucinations of a 
religious character for a considerable period 
of his life. —The opposition he encountered, his 
sedentary life, taken in connection with the ex- 
traordinary powers attributed to Satan in the 
Middle Ages, fully explain his visions. Luther 
thought that the devil removed a bag of 
nuts, transformed himself into a fly, hung on 
his neck, and lay with him in bed. His vis- 
ions would sometimes come on after night- 
mare. Here is his own account: “I awoke 
in the middle of the night. Satan appeared to 
me. I wasseized with horror. I-sweated and 
trembled. My heart beat in a frightful manner. 
The devil conversed with me. His logic was 
accompanied by a voice so alarming that the 
blood froze in my veins.” 

Zuinglius had a similar experience when he 
was half asleep. A phantom, black or white, 
he could not say which, appeared before him, 
called him a coward, and stirred him up to 
fight. This is explained by Forbes Winslow 
as a case of overheated sensorium, “ during 
the transient continuance of which the retina 
became so disturbed as to conjure up a phantom 
which the patient not only mistook for a reality, 
but, what is still worse, acted upon his mistaken 
or diseased imagination.” 

Swedenborg’s visions were of the same 
class. He was educated, devoted himself for 
mary years to science, and up to his fifty-fourth 
year had the reputation of a scientific and 
philosophic student; was a professor in the 
mineralogical school, and believed to be a 
simple-minded man of the world. About 1743 
he had a violent fever, in which for a little time 
he was mad, and rushed from the house stark 
naked, proclaiming himself the Messiah. After 
that period a change took place in him, and he 
lived twenty-nine years in the firm conviction 
that he held continual intercourse with angels 
and also with deceased human beings. He 
says that he conversed with St. Paul during 
the whole year, particularly in reference to the 
text Romans iii, 28. He asserted that he had 
conversed three times with St. John, once with 
Moses, a hundred times with Luther, and with 
angels daily “ for twenty years.” 

Swedenborg had an elevated style of thought, 
and when reasoning upon the fundamental 
principle which underlies his theological views 
he is acute and profound. Attention has fre- 
quently been called to his shrewdness in ex- 
plaining why when he claimed to hear the 
voices of angels those who stood by could not, 
by his declaring that he was accustomed to 
see and hear angels when perfectly wide awake, 
and adding: “The speech of an angel or of 
a spirit sounds like and as loud as that of a 
man, but it is not heard by the bystanders. 
The reason is that the speech of an angel, 
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or of a spirit, finds entrance first into a man’s 
thoughts, and reaches his organs of hearing 
from within.” It is necessary only to read his 
literal statements to perceive the subjective 
character of the visions. He gives detailed 
accounts of the habits, form, and dress of the 
angels. He sends his opponents mostly to 
Gehenna and sees them there. The chief 
representatives of the reformed churches go to 
heaven, but Catholics and some of his Prot- 
estant opponents he sees in vision elsewhere. 

The visions and hallucinations of men of 
this class are quoted against each other in the 
ecclesiastical conflicts of the Middle Ages, and 
more lately, as proofs of the doctrines held by 
them, But as proofs they are mutually de- 
structive, exist in all religions, true or false, 
and are liable to occur apart from religion. 
In the revivals which occurred in the early 
part of this century in the United States, and 
which sometimes take place now, visions are 
not infrequently connected with religious ex- 
perience. When men pray without attending 
to the necessary cares of the body days and 
weeks together, the result is faintings and 
trances accompanied by visions. Where they 
are believed to be of divine origin they pro- 
duce profound impressions, but there is no 
reason to think their cause different from 
those already discussed, nor have unbelievers 
in Christianity escaped them. 

The autobiography of Lord Herbert of 
Cherbury relates one of the most remarkable 
visions, and an equally remarkable illustration 
of inconsistency. Lord Herbert did not believe 
in Christianity, and wrote a book against the 
miracles recorded in the Bible. When it was 
completed he exhibited it to Grotius and Ti- 
lenus, whom he met in France. They praised 
it much and exhorted him to publish it ; but he 
foresaw that it would encounter great opposi- 
tion, and hesitated for some time, not knowing 
whether to print it or not. The history of what 
followed is given in his own words: 

One fine day, about noon, my windows being 
open, I took my book, knelt down, and pronounced 
aloud these words: ‘‘O eternal God, creator of the 
light which illuminates me, thou who enlighten- 
est souls when thou wouldst, tell me by a celestial 
sign if I should publish or suppress my work.” | 
had hardly uttered these words than a loud but 
agreeable sound proceeded from heaven, which im- 
pressed me with such great joy that I felt con- 
vinced that my request was granted. Howsoever 
strange this may appear, | protest, before God, not 
only that I heard the sound, but saw, in the clearest 
sky on which I ever gazed, the spot whence it came. 
In consequence of this sign I published my book, 
and spread it throughout all Christian lands, amongst 
‘all the learned capable of reading and appreciating it. 


This circumstance is of great importance. 
No doubt has ever been thrown upon the 





truth of the recital, which shows how a person 
not subject to hallucinations may, under cir- 
cumstances of deep meditation, or under the 
influence of strong desire and expectation,— 
if I may so speak,— generate an hallucination, 
which may be the only one that he will ex- 
perience in the course of a lifetime, and leave 
no evil effects except the false inferences which 
he will draw from it when he supposes it to be 
of supernatural origin. It shows that the ab- 
sence or the presence of any form of faith may 
not be an essential, and. it is clear that Lord 
Herbert might easily have passed into a state 
of habitual visions in all respects analogous to 
those of Swedenborg and St. Theresa. 


VISIONS OF THE DYING. 


THE visions which the dying are supposed 
to see are regarded by many with reverence 
bordering upon awe. The explanation given 
by Dr. Edward H. Clarke, a devout physician 
of Boston, in his “ Visions: a Study of False 
Sight,” is strictly physiological. After a long 
and very suggestive philosophical exposition, 
he says: 


Should a bright ray of light falling from some 
object in the chamber on the retina of a dying per- 
son excite the visual apparatus and cells, the hier- 
oglyphic of a departed child, husband, lover, or 
friend be brought into the field of subjective sight, 
the beloved one would be reproduced, and at once 
projected into space. Intense emotion, engendered 
by such a sight, would foran instant break through 
the stupefying power of nature’s anesthetic, as the 
surgeon’s knife sometimes momentarily breaks the 
spell of ether, and the dying individual springing, 
with eyes intent, features transfigured, and arms 
outstretched, towards the vision, would naturally 
pronounce the long-remembered name, and then 
fall back and die. Such scenes have occurred. Few 
could witness them without an overwhelming sense 
of awe, oppressed ‘‘ with thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls,” at beholding for a moment 
the apparent lifting of the veil and the glory within. 
To the dying such a vision would not be false, It 
would not be imagination. It would be real to 
him. The well-known features would be there, and 
yet they would be a creation or reproduction of a 
dissolving brain, and not a messenger from the 
opened heavens, The vision would be a physiologi- 
cal effect, not a supernatural intervention. 


Dr. Clarke is not willing to say that it is 
impossible that there shall be to the dying a 
revelation of the future into which they are 
about to enter. He says: “ Probably all such 
visions as these are automatic. But yet, who, 
believing in God and personal immortality, as 
the writer rejoices in doing, will dare to say 
absolutely all? —will dare to assert there is no 
possible exception ?” 

During the past thirty years I have seen 
many persons die, and many who supposed 
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themselves to be dying who afterwards re- 
covered, but I have no ground to suppose any 
of the visions supernatural, nor have seen any 
indication of the development of a faculty of 
cognizing another world. The single case given 
by Dr. Clarke appears insufficient to raise a pre- 
sumption, much less to support a conclusion.! 

The following facts cannot be disputed nor 
disregarded inthe elucidation of the subject : 

First, Such dying visions occur in all parts 
of the world, under every form of civilization 
and religion, and if the dying appear to see 
anything, it is in harmony with the traditions 
which they have received. 

Second. Such visions are often experienced 
by those whose lives have not been marked by 
religious consistency, while many of the most 
devout are permitted to die without such aid, 
and sometimes experience the severest mental 
conflicts as they approach the crisis. 

Third, Where persons appear to see angels 
and disembodied spirits, the visions accord 
with the traditional views of their shape and 
expression; and where wicked persons see 
fiends and evil spirits, they harmonize with the 
descriptions which have been made the ma- 
terials of sermons, poems, and supernatural 
narratives. 

Fourth, Many of the most remarkable visions 
have been seen by persons who supposed them- 
selves to be dying, but were not ; and who when 
they recovered had not the slightest recollection 
of what had occurred. When a student I was 
called in with the others to witness the death- 
bed scene of the most popular young man in the 
institution. He had professed on the bed of 
death a religious experience, and was supposed 
to be dying of typhoid fever. Never have I 
heard more vivid descriptions or more eloquent 
words. It seemed as though he must see an- 
other state of being. After the scene he sunk 
into a lethargic state, so remained for some 
days, and gradually recovered. Both his relig- 
ious conversion and visions were entirely for- 
gotten, and not until many years afterwards 
did he enter upon a religious life. 

Fifth. A consideration of great weight is 
this: the Catholic Church confers great honor 
upon the Holy Virgin; Protestants seldom make 
any reference to her. Trained as the Roman 


1 Some years ago I was visiting at the house ofacitizen 
of Brooklyn, now one of the editors of a leading scientific 
publication. A gentleman, the father of his wife, was 
very ill. His disease was consumption en with 
extremeage. It was thought that he could not survive 
the day. For several days he had been in a state of 
stupor bordering upon coma, nor had he spoken for 
some hours. During the absence of his daughter from 
the room I sat by tis bedside watching his painful 
breathing and anticipating the end, which could not be 
long delayed. Suddenly the dying man opened his eyes 
and said, “Old Virginia, old Virginia, old Virginia.” 
I immediately summoned his daughter, but he never 
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Catholics are to supplicate the sympathy and 
prayers of the mother of our Lord, when they 
have visions of any kind I am informed by de- 
vout priests and by physicians that she gen- 
erally appears in the foreground. Among the 
visions which dying Protestants have been sup- 
posed to see I have heard of only two in which 
the Virgin figured, and these were of persons 
trained in their youth as Catholics, 


APPARITIONS, 


THE passage most frequently quoted on the 
subject of apparitions is that which Dr. John- 
son in “ Rasselas” puts into the mouth of the 
sage Imlac: 

That the dead are seen no more I will not under- 
take to maintain against the concurrent testimony 
of all ages and all nations, There is no people, rude 
or unlearned, among whom apparitions of the dead 
are not related and believed, This opinion, which 
prevails as far as human nature is diffused, could 
become universal only by its truth; those that 
never heard of one another would not have agreed 
ina tale which nothing but experience could make 
credible. That it is doubted by single cavilers can 
very little weaken the general evidence; and some 
who deny it with their tongues confess it with fears. 


All authorities agree that Dr. Johnson was 
very superstitious, and this passage when crit- 
ically examined does not seem to be entitled 
to the weight which his great name and its 
clearness of statement have given to it. The 
concurrent testimony of all ages and nations 
can hardly create a presumption, unless it be 
assumed that there have been no universal 
errors. The assertion that the opinion could 
become universal only by its truth compels 
the assumption that all universal opinions are 
true. ‘To prove that the dead are seen no 
more, or cannot appear to living beings, is of 
course impossible. But that a thing cannot be 
proven impossible is not a reason for believ- 
ing it actual. No one can demonstrate that the 
spirit of Mahomet is not now embodied in the 
present Sultan of Turkey, but no one believes 
it to be so, 

The belief in apparitions, common in all 
ages, was generally dying out in the middle 
of the last century, but was revived in the 


uttered another syllable or showed any sign of con- 
sciousness, and died in a few hours. On asking mem- 
bers of the family if he had ever been connected in any 
way with Virginia, they said he had not, but was a native 
of Reaserhe. Three months afterwards his son-in-law 
informed me that inquiry suggested by the circumstance 
revealed the fact that he was born in Virginia and lived 
there until he was ten years old. The sole explanation 
was that the vital force was so nearly exhausted as to 
be incapable of stimulating any of the brain cells, ex- 
cept those early impressed; and a vision of the lovel 

scenes of his childhood rose in his mind, and his intel- 
ligence was sufficient only to recognize it as in a dream. 
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antagonisms created by the excesses of mate- 
rialistic and infidel opinions, which denied the 
truth of the miracles recorded in the Christian 
Scriptures, John Wesley says, “ It is true that 
the English in general, and indeed most of 
the men in Europe, have given up all accounts 
of witches and apparitions as mere old wife’s 
fables.” He expresses great sorrow at this and 
says, “If but one account of the intercourse 
of men with superior spirits be admitted, their 
whole castle in the air (deism, atheism, mate- 
rialism) falls to the ground.” 

The discussion of Mr. Wesley’s views of the 
relation of witchcraft to true Christianity is not 
in place here. His testimony as to the opin- 
ions of men of his time is the best of which 
the case admits, and the assertion quoted 
concerning the value of proof of that kind in 
the then pending conflicts with the free- 
thinkers justifies the use made of it by Dr. 
Hibbert in his “ Philosophy of Apparitions,” 
published not more than forty years after 
Wesley’s death. 

Two subjects which have a bearing upon 
any theory of apparitions, telepathy and mod- 
ern spiritualism, are also postponed. Telepa- 
thy does not bear directly upon apparitions 
in the sense of the direct manifestations of the 
dead only so far as it is connected with alleged 
perceptions of persons just dead or dying. At 
the’ close of the second part of “A Theory 
of Apparitions,” published by the Society of 
Psychical Research, the writer says, “Of ap- 
paritions after death we say nothing here,” and 
makes use of telepathy merely for the purpose 
of analogy. Modern spiritualism has so many 
phases, and its alleged and real phenomena 
are many of them so dissimilar in matter and 
manner to the spontaneous apparitions referred 
to by Lord Byron in ’ 


I merely mean to say what Johnson said, 

That in the course of some six thousand years, 
All nations have believed that from the dead 

A visitant at intervals appears, 


as to make it necessary to consider it separately. 

What I design is to show that when the evi- 
dence is rigorously though fairly examined, the 
Scotch verdict of “ Not proven” must be ren- 
dered concerning the reality of apparitions; 
and that the presumptions of their natural ori- 
gin are so strong as to leave little doubt in 
minds not intoxicated by a love of the mar- 
velous, or who do not desire to find by sensu- 
ous evidence an “Elysian road which will 
conduct man undoubtingly to such beliefs as 
his heart most craves.” 

The belief in apparitions was universal be- 
fore the development of the scientific spirit. 
Scarce an instance can be given from antiquity 
of a tale of supernatural events carefully in- 
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vestigated, because to be told of the appear- 
ance of a ghost excited no more surprise than 
to be informed of a storm at sea, or of an ex- 
traordinary flash of lightning. In Greece and 
Rome such narratives furnish the materials of 
poetry, and for ages after the hold of the mar- 
velous upon ordinary writers was broken the 
impression of primeval superstitions was so 
strong that the questions which science now 
asks — nay, more, the questions which practical 
men now ask — were not propounded. 

To believe in such cases what antiquity 
believed, because antiquity believed it, is but 
to tighten the swaddling-clothes of the infant 
about the grown man and force him back into 
the cradle. 

The testimony of a single witness to an ap- 
parition can be of little value, because what- 
ever he thinks he sees may be a spectral illusion 
oran hallucination. The state of mind of a per- 
son who thinks that he sees an apparition is 
entirely unfavorable to calm observation ; and 
after he has seen it he has nothing but his 
recollection of what he saw, unsupported by 
analogies or memoranda taken during the 
vision. To say that immediately after he wit- 
nessed such a thing he made a note of it, is at 
best to say only that he wrote down what he 
could remember at that time. 

The identification of the dead must be a 
matter of very great difficulty to a living per- 
son, particularly as in many of the ghost stories 
the deceased has not been seen for twenty or 
twenty-five years, or perhaps was never seen 
by the person to whom he is alleged to appear. 
In view of the mental excitement, not to say 
trepidation, induced by the belief that he sees 
a spontaneous and unexpected apparition, the 
one who fancies that he sees the dead must be 
the least competent to determine whether it be 
a subjective vision or an actual object. 

It has frequently been laid down as indis- 
putable that if two persons see a vision at the 
same time its objective and authentic charac- 
ter is conclusively demonstrated. This by no 
means follows; on the contrary, a hundred 
persons may be confident that they see an 
apparition, and the proof that they do not 
may be conclusive. In the Middle Ages thou- 
sands believed in Vampyrism. Less than two 
hundred years ago in Hungary, Moravia, 
Silesia, and Lorraine it was prevalent. ‘Some 
dreamed that these malicious specters took 
them by the throat, and, having strangled 
them, sucked their blood.” Others believed 
that they actually saw them. At times when 
the imagination is greatly excited, and a belief 
in ghosts exists, they can be manufactured by 
the thousand, and thousands can see them. 
The colored people in the South have no 
trouble on this point. It is a common occur- 























rence for the ghosts of persons hanged to 
appear to the prisoners in the jail, and though 
the officers may look at midnight, or whenever 
the ghost is said to appear, and can see noth- 
ing, scores of the prisoners are certain that 
they see the dreadful vision, and great revivals 
occur among them. An instance of this kind 
has occurred within a few years, resulting in 
the permanent reformation of several persons. 

Sailors, naturally superstitious, have great 
powers as seers of ghosts. A vessel that sailed 
from Newcastle-upon-Tyne had on board a 
cook one of whose legs was shorter than the 
other, so that he walked in that way which in 
the vulgar idiom is called “with an up and 
a down.” He died on the trip and was buried 
at sea. A few nights afterwards the captain 
was told by the mate that the cook was walk- 
ing before the ship, and that all hands were 
on deck to see him. Angry at being awakened, 
the captain told the mate to let the cook alone 
and race with him to see whether the ship or 
he would get first to Newcastle. But being 
further importuned the captain finally turned 
out. I will now quote the words of Mr. Ellis 
(who published “ Brand’s Popular Antiqui- 
ties”) as they were received from the captain: 


He honestly confessed that he had like to have 
caught the contagion, and on seeing something move 
in a way so similar to that which an old friend used, 
and withal having a cap on so like that which he was 
wont to wear, verily thought there was more in the 
report than he was at first willing to believe. A 
general panic diffused itself. He ordered the ship to 
be steered towards the object, but not a man would 
move the helm. Compelled to do this himself, he 
found on a nearer approach that the ridiculous cause 
of all their terror was part of a maintop, the remains 
of some wreck, floating before them. ; 


If he had really caught the contagion the 
evidence would have been complete; the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research might make much 
of it, and it would be declared to be a con- 
vincing proof of a future state. 

Dr. Tuke gives an instance of a general 
misapprehension of vision. At the conflagra- 
tion in the Crystal Palace, in the winter of 
1866-67, when the animals were destroyed 
by fire, it was supposed that the chimpanzee 
had succeeded in escaping from his cage. Men 
saw the unhappy animal holding on to the 
roof and writhing in agony while trying to get 
hold of one of the iron ribs. They watched 
its struggles with sickening dread—but there 
was no animal there. “It was a tattered piece 
of blind, so torn as to resemble, to the eye of 
fancy, the body, arms, and legs of an ape!” 

When Brigham Young asserted that he saw 
the angel of the Lord from Ensign Point, 
making signs that that was the place where 
the great city and tabernacle of the Latter Day 
VoL_. XXXVIII.— 61. 
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Saints would be established, the surrounding 
Mormons thought they beheld it, and nothing 
could shake their conviction of its reality. 
Mistaken identity accounts for many appa- 
ritions. Resemblances between persons in no 
way related are much more numerous and 
striking than is generally supposed. Many in- 
stances of this were given in an article in this 
series entitled, “ Astrology, Divination, and 
Coincidences.” Lord Byron, who was super- 
stitious, in speaking of ghosts said : 
And what is strangest upon this strange head 
Is that, whatever bar the reason rears 
’Gainst such belief, there’s something stronger still 
In its behalf, let those deny who will. 


Yet he occasionally laughed at ghosts, In 
1811, writing to Mr, Murray, he says, “ My 
old school and form fellow Peel, the Irish Sec- 
retary, told me he saw me in St. James street ; 
I was then in Turkey. A day or two after- 
wards he pointed out to his brother a person 
across the way and said, ‘There is the man 
I took for Byron.’ His brother answered, 
‘Why, it is Byron, and no one else,’ I was at 
this time seen to write my name in the Palace 
book. I was then ill of a malaria fever. If I 
had died, here would have been a ghost story.” 
According to the telepathic theory, Byron’s 
self might have left his body in Turkey where 
he was sick and made an excursion to London. 
It would be interesting to have an account of 
the state of his body on that day; whether 
much agitated, or enjoying a calm and re- 
freshing sleep in the absence of the per- 
turbed spirit of the poet, who must have been 
an uneasy tenant at the best of times, But 
these details were omitted, and the natural ex- 
planation would be “ mistaken identity.” 

A whole city was excited by the appearance 
of a person known to be dead—a silent man, 
who entered a hotel, registered his name, and 
looked wistfully about, speaking to no one, 
and not willing to explain his business. Terror 
seized upon the people. Every person who 
looked at him affirmed that he was the dead 
man. He was compelled after a few days to 
account for himself, and had no difficulty in 
proving, not only that he was a living man, but 
that he had never seen the man whom he so 
strongly resembled. A remarkable fact about 
this case was, that both the dead man and his 
double had three moles on the left cheek. 

Jugglery and intentional deception, subse- 
quently confessed, have explained many cases 
of apparition which within a short period pre- 
vious to the exposure had been generally be- 
lieved real in the communities where they were 
reported, One of the most common sources 
of supposed supernatural interference with or- 
dinary laws is unexplained noises, especially 
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those that appear to respond to questions. 
Many of these have been subsequently ex- 
plained by chemical conditions; others by the 
wind shrieking through bottles, down chimneys, 
and occasionally by pendulum motions caused 
by gravitation, shakings, or motions by the 
movements of distant bodies; one famous case 
by changes that had taken place, the result of 
mining operations beneath the ground upon 
which the house stood. The ringing of bells 
when it was obvious no one was pulling the 
wires — occasionally the result of electricity, at 
other times of cats—has terrified some ordina- 
rily intelligent persons almost out of their senses. 
The disturbances produced by dogs, cats, and 
even rats, magnified by large rooms, immense 
fireplaces, and the transformation of innocent 
objects in nights when the moon is at the full, 
and the deep shadows produced by the move- 
ments of the limbs of trees reflected in mir- 
rors, have all contributed to the production of 
awful impressions. 

In a certain rectory within forty miles of the 
city of New York stood an old-fashioned can- 
dlestick surrounded by prisms of glass which 
were pendent from the top. On several occa- 
sions the family were awakened by the ringing 
of these in the night, the effect of which was 
to terrify the servants and all the inmates of 
the house, except the wife of the rector, who 
determined to solve the mystery. For a long 
time the sounds were not produced except 
in total darkness, but by gradually introduc- 
ing the practice of burning a light at night 
the ringing was finally heard one night when 
there was a light in the room. ‘The lady 
of the house then went quietly down to the 
dining-room and saw a large rat with every 
expression of pleasure leaping forward and 
with his forelegs striking the prisms so as to 
make them ring, and evidently taking the keen- 
est delight in the sound thus produced. 

In an article on Apparitions written by 
Andrew Lang, in the second volume of the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica,” ninth edition, he 
says: " 

The writer once met, as he believed, a well- 
known and learned member of an English univer- 
sity who was really dying at a place more than a 
hundred miles distant from that in which he was 
seen. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
writer did not mistake some other individual for the 
extremely noticeable person whom he seemed to see, 
the coincidence between the subjective impression 
and the death of the learned professor is, to say the 
least; curious. 


To determine whether or not it was a case of 
mistaken identity is very important, but no op- 
portunity is given in the passage quoted. If it 
was a subjective impression, the coincidence 
would be curious and nothing else; and not 
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more so, as I have shown abundantly, than 
many coincidences in trifles, and many other 
circumstances absolutely disconnected, and 
many subjective impressions without any co- 
incidences. Mr. Lang, in the article referred 
to, has written like one who has crammed with 
the literature of the subject without being at 
the pains to reason closely upon the alleged 
facts. He refers to the superstitious horror 
shown by a dog at the moment of a supposed 
apparition to his master. That the dog ex- 
hibited horror when his owner thought he saw 
an apparition may be readily believed. And 
one familiar with dogs knows that nothing will 
terrify them more than a great appearance of 
alarm on the part of their masters without any 
visible cause, Of the same nature is the remark 
concerning the mysterious disturbances at the 
house of the Wesleys: “ ‘The mastiff was more 
afraid than any of the children.” The volatile 
imaginations of children have never shown 
any great horror of mysteries; they were sus- 
tained, too, by confidence in their parents. 
But the dog heard mysterious noises which 
naturally greatly agitated him. 

Mr. Lang closes his remarks on this part of 
the subject by naively saying, “The case of 
Baalam’s ass 1s sufficiently well known.” This 
case is not pertinent. Balaam’s ass, according 
to the record, not only saw a supernatural ap- 
pearance, but engaged in a process of reason- 
ing in which his past life as an ass was called 
up to vindicate him from abuse, and further 
engaged in a conversation with his master in 
the latter’s vernacular. Indeed, according to 
the record, he exhibited a cogency of reason- 
ing which applied to most of the tales attested 
to prove the reality of apparitions would ef- 
fectually “lay” the ghosts. 

Many persons fancy that mysterious noises 
which will appear to respond to questions, 
to make raps or answer raps, conclusively 
prove that they are directed by intelligence. 
Sometimes they may, and the intelligence is 
quite likely to be of human origin; but noises 
of atmospheric, chemical, or electrical origin 
may furnish astonishing coincidences, just as 
the fissures in the rocks are extremely difficult 
to be distinguished from hieroglyphics. Some 
years ago an alphabet based on the spiritual- 
istic alphabet was applied to the successive 
gusts of wind of a stormy autumn day, and 
the coincidences were astonishing. Whole 
sentences of a very significant character at 
times appeared to respond to the arbitrary 
standard. And in any case the conclusion that 
a noise the cause of which is not yet under- 
stood must be supernatural is a process of 
reasoning ab ignorantia. 

That ghosts do not come to those most inter- 
ested in them, and seldom or never to any who 























long for them, has been a matter of note from 
the earliest times. Wordsworth’s words, often 
quoted, state the conclusion drawn from this in 
language natural and almost convincing : 
’T is falsely said 
That there was ever intercourse 
Betwixt the living and the dead, 
For surely then I should have sight 
Of him I wait for day and night 
With love and longings infinite. 


The ceremonies practiced by the Christian 
Church in the Middle Ages in the successful ex- 
orcising of ghosts are not less striking than the 
sort of evidence on which the ghosts were ac- 
cepted. Two or three clergymen are necessary 
and the ceremony must be performed in Latin, 
“the language which strikes the most audacious 
ghost with terror.” According to history and 
tradition the ghost may be laid for any term 
less than a hundred years, “in any place or 
body, filled or empty.” But what a ghost hates 
most is the Red Sea. It is related on the most 
indisputable authority that the ghosts have 
earnestly besought exorcists not to confine them 
in that place; nor is any instance given of their 
escaping before the time ! 

When we consider the horrible injustice 
inflicted upon orphans whose estates are 
squandered by trustees, the concealment or 
destruction of wills, the ingratitude to destitute 
benefactors, the diverting of trust funds for be- 
nevolent purposes to objects abhorrent to those 
who with painful toil accumulated them and 
with confidence in the stability of human laws 
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bequeathed them, the loneliness and despair 
that fill human hearts, and the gloomy doubts 
of the reality of a future existence,— all of which 
would be rendered impossible if actual appari- 
tions took place,— the conclusion that neitherin 
the manner of the alleged comings nor in the 
objects for which they come is there any 
evidence to be found of their reality gathers 
almost irresistible force. 

If it be assumed that the testimony of one per- 
son or of one hundred persons to a supernatural 
event is not sufficient to prove that it occurred, 
the question, “ What becomes of the testimony 
of the Apostles and the five hundred brethren to 
the resurrection of Christ, and of Stephen to 
his seeing the heavens open,” comes up again. 
It admits of but one answer. If they had 
nothing to give us but the fact that they saw 
a person alive who had been dead, it would 
be necessary to reject it on the ground that it is 
far more probable that they were deceived than 
that such a thing occurred. But that is not 
the case. They present to us the whole body 
of Christian doctrine, declaring that it was 
received from that person who predicted that 
he would rise from the dead, and whom they 
believed themselves to see, and with whom on 
various occasions they conversed after his 
resurrection. If the body of Christian doctrine 
in its relation to the moral nature of the thinker 
does not convince him of the divine origin and 
consequent truth of the record, we know of no 
means of doing so. 

J. M. Buckley. 


In THE CENTURY for July, 1888, in an article of this series entitled “ Dreams, Nightmare, and Somnam- 
bulism,” a quotation concerning Laura Bridgman, taken from an article by Joseph Jastrow, was erroneously 
attributed to the “ Presbyterian Review” instead of to the “ New Princeton Review,” and the language to 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall. 


The facts were derived by Mr. Jastrow from an unpublished manuscript of Pro- 


fessor Hall, but the language quoted was his own.— J. M. B 
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IEN,” he wrote, because it chanced that day 
There was no hunt of fawn or stag or boar. 


All else was nothing to the man who wore 
The crown which once the brows of Hugh Capet 
Had ached beneath, eight centuries away. 

Since then what well-beloved and hated more 
Had worn it lightly, or with anguish sore, 
Some strong to rule and many but to slay. 


“ Nothing!” And, while he wrote the senseless word, 
The tocsin rang in Paris; the human flood 
Poured onward raging till it came where stood 

The Bastille. Soon the foolish King had heard 
How prone it lay. Behold his aimless wit: 
He and his kingdom were as he had writ. 





John W. Chadwick. 














TOPICS OF 
The Day of Pt Re Read 


T is probable that the era of “ centennialism,” if the 
coinage of such a word be permissible, which set in 
about 1875, is now at an end for a long time to come. 
The successive events of the American Revolution, of 
the period of confusion which followed it, and of the 
final establishment of sound national government, have 
all had their days of remembrance, concluded fittingly 
by the great celebration of last April in New York 
City; and it is not easy to see any near occasion for 
renewing the series. There have been events in our 
history for which remembrance might be suggested 
during the next twenty years; but they are those in 
which the United States can claim no peculiar property, 
such as the discovery of America, or events in the 
special history of the individual States, which can 
hardly excite general interest, or such as the voyages 
of the Cabots, which, however important, are some- 
what too academic to enlist any genuine popular 
enthusiasm. It is most probable, then, that we are to 
have no recurrence of “ centennial” anniversaries this 
side of the naval victories of 1812 at least, and that 
patriotism must content itself for that length of time 
with the simple and less heroic interests of the present, 
relying no longer for inspiration upon the great occa- 
sions of the past. 

It should not be believed that the occasions of the 
present lose in real dignity by comparison with those 
of the past, any more than that the fathers of the Re- 
public would have been better engaged in holding 
“centennial ’’ celebrations themselves than in doing 
the duty which lay nearest to them. It is not by great 
occasions, or by the spasmodic energies of a desperate 
patriotism, that the rank of a people in history is to be 
measured. Such events are like the stamp of the die 
upon the coin; it may be impressed on bullion or on 
base metal. Spain had her Zaragoza, as we had our 
Bunker Hill; but when King Ferdinand resumed his 
throne he found no tools of his tyranny more sub- 
servient than the rural population, such as had de- 
fended Zaragoza. The true metal, to which alone the 
stamp can give permanent currency, is that courage 
which is the representative of long years of the assid- 
uous practice of the homelier virtues of good citizen- 
ship. If Bunker Hill had represented only brute 
courage, or “ war to the knife,” the British Ministry 
might have found it a real victory, or some American 
usurper might have made it a stepping-stone to a 
despotism: the secret of the battle was in the fact that 
Miles Standish, and the Winthrops, and Thomas 
Hooker, and all the host of unnamed worthies of New 
England history for a hundred and fifty years, stood 
behind the breastworks, and made certain of permanent 
results in spite of temporary defeat. The interest of 
such an event is not in the mere pugilist’s wonder that 
embattled farmers should withstand regular soldiers, 
but in the struggle of good citizenship, with its inevi- 
table results, against the prizes and incentives offered 
by a privileged class. 
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It may be or may not be that the exercise of the 
simple civic virtues in the present is a preparation for 
some future Bunker Hill; but he must be strangely 
blind who cannot see the approach of enemies as fatal 
to the Republic and as easily visible as the long line 
of red-coats which landed at Charlestown on that 
June morning of 1775. Here is the professional poli- 
tician, who buys votes and corrupts citizenship at its 
fountain-head; the venal politician, to whom office is 
valuable only for its opportunities of marketing his 
own vote; the “ ring’’-leader, who exploits the taxing- 
power and leaves behind him a broad track of pecula- 
tion and debt; the demagogue, who makes political 
and personal profit out of religious and race differ- 
ences; the machine politician, who appropriates his 
share of the civil service while he cants about the peo- 
ple’s right to the offices; the man who thinks it an 
act of tyranny to impose limits or checks upon his 
right to tempt his neighbors to drink; the corporate 
tyranny which insists on having only helpless work- 
men to deal with, or the “labor ” tyranny which hounds, 
cripples, or murders the helpless individual—every 
grade of civic offenders, from the petty larcenist up 
or down, to the imported scoundrel who prepares dyn- 
amite bombs for the police, More terrible than an army 
with banners, more insidious and aggressive than the 
assaulting line at Bunker Hill, these modern foes of 
the Republic are to be met and overcome, not by 
“centennial” celebrations, but by just those civic 
virtues which gave possibility to the great events of 
the past. 

The power of the Republic in the present is great, 
but it is an error to believe that it was not fully fore- 
seen a hundred years since. Franklin and others 
amused their leisure with mathematical calculations of 
the increase of population, which time has shown to 
have been singularly correct. President Stiles of 
Yale College, who, in a sermon of 1760, on the con- 
quest of Canada, had predicted the development of “a 
Provincial Confederacy,” and perhaps the growth of 
an “ imperial dominion ’’ out of the Confederacy, went 
further into the future in his election sermon of 1783. 
“It is probable that within a century from our inde- 
pendence the sun will shine on fifty millions of inhabit- 
ants in the United States. This will be a great, a very 
great nation, nearly equal to half Europe. And if the 
present rate of increase should be rather diminished 
in some of the other settlements, yet an accelerated 
multiplication will attend our general propagation, and 
overspread the whole territory westward for ages.” 
But the preacher saw the attendant dangers with equal 
clearness. He warned posterity, as well as his hearers, 
that there was need of “ vigilance against corruption 
in purchasing elections and in designations to office in 
the legislatures and Congress, instituting such effica- 
cious provisions against corruption as shall preclude 
the possibility of its rising to any great height before 
it shall be controlled and corrected. Although, in every 
political administration, the appointment to office will 
ever be considerably influenced by the sinister, private, 
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personal motives either of interest or friendship, yet 
the safety of the state requires that this should not go 
too far.”” Ifa preacher’s forecast made such a warn- 
ing necessary then, how much more must be added 
now from our bitter experience ? How necessary such 
words of solemn and prophetic admonition as those 
spoken by Bishop Potter at St. Paul’s on the chief 
day of the centennial celebration —in the presence of 
one President and two ex-Presidents. 

We saw, thirteen years ago, the scene of enthusiasm 
when the dawning of Independence Day commemo- 
rated the origin of the festival just a hundred years be- 
fore. We may easily imagine the intense excitement 
which would characterize it this year if armed and alien 
enemies stood in military array within the boundaries 
of the Republic. And yet there has never been a time in 
our country’s history when the elements of reverence 
for the past and anxiety for the present and the future 
were more necessary than in the celebration of this first 
Independence Day of the Constitution’s second century. 
There are many subjects which deserve the most seri- 
ous reflection of any American who aspires to good 
citizenship. It is high time for him to awake out of 
slumber and disappoint the hopes of the intestine foes 
ofall good citizens. He can no longer afford to believe 
that all the voters of the opposite party are rogues; 
that he is serving his country when he uses his citizen- 
ship for the mere purpose of circumventing them; 
that he is under any obligation to transfer to local elec- 
tions the issues and passions which are appropriate 
only to national elections; or that in general every 
man whom he finds labeled with his party title becomes 
thereby a Heaven-ordained leader, to be trusted im- 
plicitly and followed unshrinkingly: these are the 
familiar tricks and devices by which self-seeking poli- 
ticians of all parties have kept the good people of these 
States divided and neutralized, taking to themselves 
the objects of their own desire. To repudiate such in- 
fluences may seem an easy task, but human nature 
makes it one of the most difficult of human experience, 
To meet it with success, there is need of all the re- 
sources to be drawn from the training of the past and 
the feeling of responsibility for the future ; and for such 
considerations there have been few Independence Days 
more appropriate than that of 1889, when the political 
passions of the past have cooled and the strong winds 
of coming struggles are yet at adistance. The thoughts 
appropriate to the day may be less exciting than usual 
this year, but it cannot be said that they are less im- 
portant. 


The Summer Exodus, and what it Testifies. 


THE contrast between the past and the present of 
American life will hardly find a more striking embodi- 
ment than in the changes in the mode of passing the 
summer. Within the memory of many of us, a com- 
plete change of residence during the hot months was 
aluxury confined to comparatively few. Country peo- 
ple never thought of it ; and it was believed that in the 
cities the first subterfuge of an ambitious family was to 
close the front of the house and to live in the back 
rooms, if so be that they could thus persuade the world of 
their neighborhood that they too had taken part in the 
annual flitting. Ifcity children were sent for the sum- 
mer to the grand-paternal farm, they were fortunate 
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beyond their fellows. Now the case is changed past 
recognition. Social conditions seem to be ordered to 
meet a general summer exodus. Summer hotels are 
everywhere. They form an almost continuous line 
along the coast of New England and the Middle States ; 
one mountain region after another has succumbed to 
their invasion ; the lakes of the interior have begun to 
prove most attractive watering-places; and the rising 
tide of summer travel has begun to cut new channels 
for itself — along the Pacific coast, on the Gulf of Mexico, 
and in the great pine woods and the hill territory of the 
South. The summer cottage has been elastic enough 
to meet the needs of purses of every grade: it ranges 
from that which is almost a palace in its extent and 
equipment or the wide-stretching club-park, with its 
reserved rights of shooting or fishing, to the economical 
boarding-place or the Adirondack cabin. Poor indeed 
is the family that cannot contrive by the exercise of 
forethought and thrift to secure some brief summer’s 
outing, for the bread-winners or for all the members 
of the family ; and when the inability seems to exist, 
it is more often a certain incompatibility between the 
family resources and the family desires. The develop- 
ment has even gone further, and many who cannot 
afford such a relaxation contrive a substitute by trans- 
ferring their scene of work to summer resorts, or have 
it furnished for them by “ fresh-air funds.” 

Much of this change in the habits of the people has 
undoubtedly been due to the increasing tendency to a 
city life. However great the attractions of the city may 
be, man retains something of the nature of Anteeus, 
and needs an occasional renewal of direct contact with 
mother earth to keep him in full vigor, When the 
propértion of those who are habitually confined to an 
urban life has increased from one-thirtieth to one-third 
it is natural that there should be a correspondingly 
increased pressure for summer relaxation and for 
accommodations to supply it. Even this explanation, 
however, is by no means adequate. It would account 
for the increased stream of Americans who wish to 
leave the cities during the summer, but not for their 
ability to indulge the desire. The fact that school- 
teachers, who naturally long for a summer outing, are 
many times more numerous than they were fifty years 
ago, will not tell us why that sorely underpaid class 
of workers, for whom there was no provision then, has 
now a store of vacation resorts from which to choose. 

The subject may have much more than a merely 
curious interest. Mr. Henry George and his disciples 
have strenuously asserted that the rewards of labor 
are both actually and comparatively less than they were 
fifty years ago, and others have as strenuously contra- 
dicted them. It is impossible, unfortunately, to array 
any undoubted or fairly indubitable testimony on either 
side. Those who labored and were paid for their labor 
fifty years ago are most of them dead, and can tell us 
nothing about the matter. Those who are still alive 
are by no means the same persons that they were fifty 
years ago; they cannot compare the two periods fairly 
and tell us whether the intervening time has given 
them more or less for their work, Figures are in- 
corrigible liars. They leave out of view all sorts of 
conditions, which materially change their size and 
weight. A table of comparative wages may tell us in 
plain figures the workman’s different rates of wages at 
two different periods, while it tells nothing of the varia- 
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tions in the price of flour or meat, or in rent or cloth- 
ing, all of which the workman would find to be very 
serious limitations on the real purchasing power of his 
money wages. Even when we get figures for these 
latter elements they profit us little. The average price 
of flour for a particular year may be a high one, but this 
may be due either to continuous high prices throughout 
the year, or to an abnormally high price for some 
months, in which the workman has felt it very little 
by reason of his ability to provide substitutes for flour 
at that time. No mere wage statistics, moreover, will 
tell us whether the workman, under the wages current 
for either point of time, had work enough for all the 
year around, or for but a part of the year. Again, the 
price of board or the total cost of living may have 
remained the same, while improvements in transpor- 
tation have added to the table beef and mutton from 
the West, fish from the Pacific coast, and canned goods 
from all parts of the country or of the world, thus en- 
abling the same money, or the same wages, to furnish 
that prime necessity for man, a varied diet. Countless 
parallel reasons have led men to impeach the validity 
of almost every collocation of figures, and fair-minded 
men, while admitting the figures as conclusive upon 
their own judgment, have often shrunk from any at- 
tempt to impose them upon the judgment of others. 
The figures do seem to show that Mr. George is ut- 
terly wrong, and that the condition of the workingman 
has improved greatly during the past half-century. 
Every new collocation of figures which brings out the 
same result strengthens the mathematical probability 
of that conclusion, and yet we can hardly say that the 
inherent weakness of figures has so far been overcome 
that the case is decided. 

Under such circumstances, the summer exodus may 
contain indications which are more trustworthy and of 
more real weight than any mere figures can be. A col- 
umn of wage statistics may, out of willfulness, inatten- 
tion, or pure ignorance in the compiler, omit elements 
which are essential to any complete or just conclusion ; 
but no such imperfection can be attributed to such a 
social fact as that which we are considering. The sum- 
mer exodus is the mathematical result ofacomposition of 
allthe forces which bear on the question: it omits nocon- 
sideration which is essential to the conclusion; it assigns 
to each its comparative importance with an accuracy 
which no human compilation of figures can hope to 
reach ; and its summing-up maybe of the greatest service 
in showing us whether the progress of the past fifty years 
has really been accompanied by any relative increase of 
poverty. If the summer exodus has grown only as the 
country has grown; if it is confined to the same social 
classes to which it was confined in 1839; if the num- 
bers who take part in it have increased only in pro- 
portion to the increase of those classes ; still more, if 
there has been any relative falling-off in number — then 
we may as well admit that there is the strongest of in- 
dications that our progress has not done much for pov- 
erty. If, on the other hand, we find that the numbers 
of those who can now indulge in the summer’s outing 
have grown far beyond the mere numerical increase of 
population; that the annual movement has penetrated 
further downward to social strata which could not have 
thought of it a half-century ago — then we may surely 
take the whole development as a fair indication that 
progress has done something to take the edge from 
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poverty, unless we are to take it that the people are 
obstinately bent nowadays on taking vacations which 
they cannot really afford. It is from this point of view 
that such social phenomena are most worthy of study, 
as well as most easy of apprehension. There are not 
many who cannot make some contribution to the dis- 
cussion ; and the greater the amount of light which is 
poured upon it the greater is the likelihood of a just 
and permanent decision. 


Outdoor Sports. 


THERE comes to the American people, with the hot 
weather, the season in which outdoor sports seem to 
reign supreme. Boat-races and baseball matches fol- 
low one another in bewildering succession. The news- 
papers reek with championships and gossip about 
champions and would-be champions. You shall find 
the spectators at a single game of baseball outnum- 
bering the entire population of such a city as Boston a 
hundred years ago. Schoolboys are no longer the 
only ones who are thought to suffer such amusements 
to come between them and their work; an equal in- 
terest in outdoor sports is attributed to judges and law- 
yers, editors and reporters, merchants and clerks ; and 
it is even said that our Saturday half-holidays are in 
many cases due less to interest in the health of subor- 
dinates than to the desire of principals to witness some 
outdoor athletic contest. At any rate, it should be un- 
derstood that lack of interest in open-air amusements 
is no longer to be included among the faults of the 
American people. 

We may grant at once all that is claimed for the new 
development by its professed admirers. It will doubt- 
less exert a strong influence against the intrusion of 
weak lungs, hearts, and livers into our pulpits, editorial 
and court rooms, and other scenes of professional work. 
It will make those who take active part in it more 
prompt to think and decide in emergencies. It will 
check the feverish eagerness of Americans in their 
pursuit of work for the sake of work. And the increas- 
ing number of those who are able to take part in it is 
merely another fact in evidence of the greater comfort 
of modern life and of our people’s stronger leaning to- 
wards healthy amusements as a break in the monotony 
of unvarying work. 

All this and more might be granted without making 
out an impregnable case for the modern development 
of athletics, It is not enough to prove the objects 
good, even with a likelihood of attaining them ; it is 
often more important to attend to the correctness of 
the methods employed, for they may be such as to 
bring with them new evils which more than counter- 
balance all the good that has been attained. The 
amusements of a people are not at all beneath the at- 
tention of a sound social philosophy; they are often 
symptomatic of tendencies which cannot yet be seen in 
any other way, as the real nature of men comes out 
most clearly in their moments of relaxation. When the 
Roman noble went into the barracks of the gladiators 
and bet his sesterces upon their chances in the mor- 
row’s contest, the evil omen of the scene was not in 
the mere brutality of the sport, but in the disappear- 
ance of all that had once made up the Roman idea. 
No matter whether the sport in question was cruel 
or refined, the men and women whose souls were 
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absorbed in it were no longer of that breed which had 
brought the civilized earth under control of the Roman 
Peace. When the Byzantine mob went into ecstasies 
of excitement over the alternate victories of the blue or 
the green drivers in the circus there were none of the 
cruelties which marked the outdoor sports of Rome; 
but the pettiness of mind which found satisfaction in 
such relaxations was echoed in the bombast and con- 
ceit of Byzantine historians, and in the cowardice of the 
Byzantine emperors,who trembled behind their strong 
walls as successive deluges of barbarians, crusaders, 
and Mohammedans swept around them. 

The relaxation of mind and body which is found in 
outdoor sports is by no means the most important 
circumstance connected with them: they are much 
more important as representatives of, or centers of in- 
fluence in, the growth of the people. Viewed from 
this standpoint it is a serious question how far the 
modern athletic régime is a social benefit or a social 
injury. The development of a people is seen nowhere 
more clearly than in their ability to distinguish means 
from ends, and this is nowhere more true than in this 
matter of amusements. One may be glad to see a 
people turn work into play from time to time, from a 
conscious longing for relaxation, and yet see nothing 
admirable in an interest which makes the amusement 
an end in itself, and not a means to something better. 
Our newspapers give columns of expensive dispatches 
detailing the foreign “triumphs” of two American 
baseball nines, while they have no longer space or 
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readers for more than a meager summary of the de- 
bates in Congress. Crowds surround the bulletin- 
boards to watch the reflected glories of a boat-race, 
while the demands of business are so imperative that 
they cannot spend an hour twice in a twelvemonth 
in keeping alive their membership and influence in 
their party’s primary association. If we are to gauge 
the popular interest in outdoor sports and in any 
more serious occupation by their respective shares of 
the Sunday newspapers, what is to be thought of 
the mental and moral standards of our people ? 

The whole question is one on which no appeal is 
possible except to the individual consciousness and 
conscience. A man should be able to tell, in his own 
case, whether his interest in outdoor sports is for 
their own sake or as a means to a higher and better 
end; whether he is a grown-up child, “ pleased with 
a rattle, tickled with a straw,” or a hard-working man, 
who feels the need of decreasing the strain upon his 
energies from time to time in order to keep them in 
full efficiency. His ability to consider his own case 
impartially will test his ability to estimate the general 
influence of outdoor amusements as we have them. 
These amusements are of no importance whatever in 
themselves; they are of the greatest importance as 
indications of a general drift, and it is a most serious 
question, on which every man ought to have an opin- 
ion, whether they are now indicative of greater com- 
fort or of popular degeneracy, of higher standards of 
living or of lower standards of work. 


OPEN LETTERS. 


Indians, and Indians. 


R. REMINGTON’S descriptions of the Apaches 
and Comanches in this number of THE CENTURY 

have all the vividness of an impressionist, and are un- 
doubtedly faithful as impressions. There is a tendency, 
however, among the people at large to accept a brief 
impression for a complete portraiture, and so to form 
general ideas out of a few details entirely inadequate for 
such a purpose. There aré Indians and Indians, and he 
who should form his general impression of the Indian 
from a glimpse of the savagery of individual Apaches 
would find it necessary to discard his work and begin 
anew in the presence of the peaceful and skillful Zuni. 
It is true that the determination of methods of practical 
dealing with the Indians must depend somewhat on 
their character, but if the whole mass of Indians were 
as bad as individuals are sometimes represented to be 
the duty of dealing justly with them in all relations 
would still remain untouched. Whether or no the 
Indian of to-day is an attractive person to us is a 
small matter; the supreme matter is that he shall 
have no ground for a charge of injustice against us. 
No characterization of the Indian can be in any meas- 
ure adequate which does not exhibit the various types 
found among the different tribes, the degrees of civil- 
ization reached, and the varying grades of material 
advancement represented by individuals and communi- 
ties. Those who have studied the question on the 


ground are agreed that while the army view, the view 
of the frontiersman, and the view of the philanthropist 
are each true in individual cases, none of them contains 
the whole truth. The Indian character is as varied aS 
the character of the white man who sits in judgment 
upon him. Reversing the usual process, the Indian 
might base his impression of the whites on the indif- 
ference and somewhat scornful protection which the 
army man offers him, or the undisguised greed and 
unscrupulousness of the frontiersman who covets his 
lands, or the sometimes unpractical temper of the 
philanthropist whose whole desire is to serve him. 
All these types exist, and yet neither of them repre- 
sents the great body of whites. 

Whatis known as the Indian Question has made great 
and substantial progress during the last ten years — 
progress not only in the development of public opinion 
favorable to an award of an exact justice, but in 
knowledge of the real character and capacity of the 
Indian himself. No one who has any real knowledge 
of the matter ever thinks of the Indian to-day as con- 
trolled by any single passion or as represented by any 
single type of character. He recognizes that in dealing 
with them we are dealing with a body of people who 
differ among themselves as widely as the people of any 
other race. Moreover, what can be done with the In- 
dian is no longer a matter of speculation. Much has 
been done in education, in agriculture, in social organ- 
ization, and in diffusion of the spirit, occupations, and 
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habits of civilized men. The present stage is no longer 
experimental. So much has already been done, and, in 
the main, done successfully, that what stillremains to be 
done is to complete and expand the operation of methods, 
instrumentalities, and laws already in operation. 

The results at Hampton and Carlisle have settled the 
question of the capacity of the Indian for education. 
During the last decade Hampton alone has trained 
with more or less thoroughness more than three hun- 
dred students, who have been under its culture from 
a few months to five or six years. The record of these 
students has been carefully preserved, and that record 
shows that the great majority, in the face of almost 
insurmountable obstacles, are exercising a wide and 
beneficent influence on the communities through which 
they are scattered, and are doing faithfully and success- 
fully the work of pioneers in the civilization of their 
people. As teachers, farmers, clerks, interpreters, 
scouts, and cattle-raisers they have attained, all things 
considered, an average success quite as high as that 
which would have attended the labors of an equal 
number of whites. The record of Carlisle’s school 
would undoubtedly make as favorable a showing as the 
record of Hampton. 

But the great and substantial gain which has been 
made in the discussion of the Indian question is the 
clear perception that the doing of justice does not de- 
pend on the character of those to whom it is awarded ; 
that it is an absolute obligation independent of all 
such considerations. The long and terrible story of 
injustice to the Indians has at last borne its fruits in 
an awakened public conscience. The appealing pathos 
of such a story as “ Ramona” has undoubtedly reached 
many who would have turned away indifferent from 
a bare recital of facts, but if the typical Indian 

. were Geronimo rather than Ramona our duty to him 
would not be the less evident or the less imperative. 
It is the perception of this long-neglected duty which 
has not only banded together individuals to secure the 
¢edress of the wrongs inflicted upon the Indian, but 
4~vhich has at last produced something like a coherent 
system of measures looking to a permanent adjust- 
fment of the relations of the two races. The breaking 
up of the reservation system, the allotment of land 
in severalty, the conferring of the privileges and pro- 
tection of citizenship, the extension of the civil and 
military laws over the reservations, the organization of 
an educational commission looking to the establish- 
ment of public school education, are all consistent 
features of a general movement which shall incorpo- 
rate into the law of the land the aroused sentiment of 
its citizens. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie. 


Industrial Education for the Negro: Is it a “Craze’’? 


Most friends of the negro in the North as well as in 
the South agree that industrial training should go hand 
in hand with his moral and mentalculture. That is, they 
think that there should be for men such a drill at least in 
the elementary principles,and processes of farming and 
the most common handicrafts, and for women in 
cooking, sewing, domestic economy, nursing and the 
care of children, that they may be better able both to 
earn and to save money, to secure homes of their 
own, and to make them worthy of that sacred name, 





But while there is this nearly universal agreement 
as to the need of training of this sort, and disagree- 
ment merely as to matters of detail and method, 
there are a few earnest friends of the colored man — 
whose long, arduous, and efficient labors in his behalf 
entitle their opinions to great weight — who are afraid 
of this movement, and speak of it as a “craze.” They 
think that the outcome of it is almost certain to be a 
less extended and thorough mental and moral culture. 
And as some of them are in positions where- their 
opinions must have great power to shape or modify 
some of the most important of the organizations and 
institutions whose special object is negro education, it 
seems as if a statement of the reasons for their opinion, 
and the considerations which lead many of the benevo- 
lent to disagree with them, would be timely. 

One of these reasons is that it is very hard to get 
enough money to give the ordinary scholastic educa- 
tion, the equipment for which is not so costly as that 
for industrial training. Will not the effort to give this 
more expensive culture diminish the amount available 
for the other ? 

It is urged, further, that the proposed change im- 
plies too great a concession to the widely prevailing 
opinion that the negro is, and in the nature of the case 
must be, better fitted for manual than for mental labor. 

They argue also that the new departure tends to 
foster materialistic notions of the value of education, 
the main object of which should be the ennoblement 
of the worker rather than the production of more cot- 
ton, rice, sugar, coal, iron, or lumber. It is a material- 
istic age at best, and the tendencies in that direction 
are especially strong in the South at present; and even 
were the object no higher than the increase of the 
negro’s value as a factor in the production and distri- 
bution of commodities, a widely known writer contends 
that, since dexterity is largely a result of mental 
rather than muscular training, any scheme that con- 
templates less of the higher education for the sake of 
increased production will in the end defeat itself. 

Then again, the surprising success in some schools, 
and notably in one, in mastering the more advanced 
branches is profoundly affecting the opinions of many 
of the most influential people in’ the South as to the 
capacity of the negro; and to do anything which would 
make the work in these high-grade schools less exten- 
sive or less thorough will push him and his friends 
off this hard-won vantage-ground. 

Still further, we are exhorted to remember that lead- 
ers qualified to hold their own in the sharp competi- 
tions of professional life are a great, if not the greatest, 
need of the colored race in this country. Over wide 
areas most of their clergy are illiterate, immoral, 
self-seeking, bitter sectarians, and the most determined 
opponents of every kind of improvement. So, too, 
the lack of lawyers, editors, and physicians of suffi- 
ciently broad and thorough training to be able to defend 
their weaker brethren against designing or incapable 
advisers is a very discouraging feature of the situation. 
The negroes do not as a rule seek the leadership or 
counsel of competent and honest whites in matters of 
religion or of business; hence the greater need of 
well-qualified men of their own race. 

These are strong points. What can be said against 
them without aiding those who disbelieve in advanced 
education for colored people ? Some of these are warm 
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friends of the negro, and some, it is to be feared, are not 
anxious that he should have more education than just 
enough to keep him from voting on the side of anarchy 
and to make him more efficient as a hewer of wood and 
a drawer of water. But is it not possible to unite indus- 
trial training with thorough and wide mental and moral 
culture? In advocating it need we strengthen the 
hands of the excellent people who oppose the high- 
school and college work, on the ground that it is better 
to give some book learning to the many rather than a 
good deal to only a few? There are a considerable 
number of those who believe in providing the most ad- 
vanced scholastic education for those colored people 
who will push on to gain it who are firmly convinced 
that the movement for industrial education may be a 
help rather than a hindrance to the higher school work. 
What can be said in support of their position ? 

First. Only a small number graduate in the thorough 
college courses of the institutions that provide such 
advantages, and most leave them before they are quali- 
fied to pass the examinations for first-grade certificates 
as teachers. Hence they cannot hope for positions in 
the graded schools, which are kept open eight or nine 
months in a year. They must take those which afford 
them employment for only two or three months. What 
are they to do during the remaining nine or ten months ? 
If they had the industrial education now given in some 
schools they might support themselves in the same 
communities where they teach, acquiring decent homes 
of their own, which would be a much needed example 
and incentive to all about them. The lack of anything 
worthy to be called home is the most appalling obstacle 
to the elevation of the negro. If these higher schools 
should furnish this industrial training, as some of them 
are beginning to do, nine-tenths, or, in many cases 
nineteen-twentieths, of the pupils who never finish 
even the grammar-school course might be put in the 
way of living for the rest of their lives like human 
beings instead of like beasts. 

Second. The industrial training need not diminish, 
but may be made rather to increase the funds available 
for school work. Many will give to schools that 
afford this training who will not give to the schools that 
do not afford it. Many will give for this who will give 
nothing for school work. Besides, a large item of the 
expense of most of the existing schools is for “ stu- 
dent’s aid.” In an institution which gives industrial 
training the students can earn much if not all of this aid. 
This saves their self-respect, avoids the danger of 
pauperizing them, and enables a thousand dollars 
given for such aid to be used over and over. 

Third. In many cases students could stay and get 
amore thorough mental training if such work were 
furnished, There need not be such a small percentage 
of graduates from the normal, scientific, and collegiate 
courses as the catalogues show. 

Fourth. Such work gives an entirely new idea of 
the dignity of labor. It was one of the greatest evils of 
slavery that manual labor was considered degrading. 
This was especially mischievous in its effects on the 
poor whites. The South is only slowly coming to be- 
lieve that one who works for a living can be qualified 
for good society. In many of the industrial schools al- 
ready established students are beginning to take pride 
in their command of tools, in their well planned and ex- 
ecuted mechanical work, and in the thorough, clean 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 62, 
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tillage, the enlarged and varied products, and the im- 
proved stock and buildings of the farms attached to 
these schools. 

Fifth. Two or three hours a day of manual labor 
leave abundant time for all the study which is consist- 
ent with mental alertness and vigor. Quality is of far 
higher importance in mental work than quantity. It 
is of comparatively littke moment that a certain num- 
ber of facts and rules find lodgment in the mind for 
a time — usually a short time. The main thing is that 
the student acquires the power and the habit of incisive, 
sustained, and honest thinking. Six or eight hours of 
sharp attention is as much as should be required of 
any young person in one day. Some public schools 
require all lessons to be learned at home; but it is 
hard to see how such schools can produce anything 
but a lax and flabby habit of mind, or else injure the 
health. Just as much severe, intense study—and no 
other should be tolerated — can be done in a day by 
one who works two or three hours as by one who does 
not. Work that demands care and skill is really more 
of a relaxation than that which calls for nothing but 
brute force, because it is more interesting. 

Sixth, The ability to plan or build a ¢hurch, a 
school-house, or a dwelling, or to carry on a farm as it 
should becarried on, gives a man’s opinion about purely 
professional matters greater weight in all struggling 
communities. A teacher, minister, or physician could 
hardly have, aside from his mental and moral quali- 
ties, a more effective passport to the confidence and 
respect of colored people. 

Industrial education is in the air, andis sure to be 
tried extensively. Ought not those who have so long 
and’so successfully fought the battle for purely school 
work to take a leading place in shaping policy under 
the new departure ? Who can keep it from becoming 
too materialistic so well or so surely as they? 


S. W. Powell, 


Charles Thomson, Secretary of Continental Congress. 


IN THE CENTURY MAGAZINE for April is a very in- 
teresting article by Clarence Winthrop Bowen on 
“The Inauguration of Washington,” On page 813 
Mr. Bowen says: “In 1774, when he [ Charles Thom- 
son] was elected Secretary of the Continental Congress, 
— which office he held for fifteen consecutive years,— 
he had just married a young woman of fortune, who 
was the aunt of President William Henry Harrison, and 
the great-great-aunt of President Benjamin Harrison.” 
The marriage referred to took place September 4, 1774, 
at “ Harriton,” in Merion Township, then in Philadel- 
phia, but now in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
The lady whom he married was Hannah Harrison, 
daughter of Richard Harrison, a Friend who originally 
came from Maryland and married Hannah Norris, a 
daughter of Isaac Norris and granddaughter of Gov- 
ernor Thomas Lloyd. Richard Harrison died March 
2, 1747, and left to survive him his widow and four 
children, namely, 7omas Harrison, Mary, who died 
unmarried, Samuel, and //annah, who married Charles 
Thomson. As neither of Mr. Harrison’s sons was 
named Benjamin, it is very apparent that Mr. Bowen has 
made a mistake. John Adams, in his diary of the occur- 
rences ofa few days previous to the meeting of Congress, 
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says, speaking of a visit to the house of Thomas Miff- 
lin: “ Here we had much conversation with Mr. Charles 
Thomson, who is, it seems, about marrying a lady, a 
relation of Mr. Dickinson’s, with £5000 sterling. This 
Charles Thomson is the Sam Adams of Philadelphia.” 
In a foot-note to his article Mr. Bowen says, “ Thomson 
was the father-in-law of Elbridge Gerry.” Thisalso is 
an error. Mr. Thomson was twice married. His first 
wife was a daughter of Charles Mather of Chester 
County, by whom he had two children, who died in their 
infancy. By his second wife he had no children, and 
hence it is very clear that he was ot the father-in-law 
of Elbridge Gerry. Mr. Gerry’s wife wasa Miss Ann 
Thompson, daughter of James Thompson of New York 
City, aman of great prominence in his day, and on his 
mother’s side connected with some of the oldest fami- 
lies in New York. For details of this statement I refer 
Mr. Bowen to the “ Memoirs of Elbridge Gerry,” by 
James T. Austin, p. 502. 

Mr. Bowen, however, is not the only person who has 
fallen into errorabout Charles Thomson. In Drake’s 
‘* Dictionary of American Biography,”’ in a sketch of 
Gerry, Mr. Drake says: “ He married Ann, daughter 
of Charlés Thomson, Secretary of Congress,”’ and adds 
that she died at New Haven, March 17, 1849, aged 
eighty-six years. In “ Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography,” a very valuable work, it is stated that 
Charles Thomson “had just come to Philadelphia in 
September, 1774, with his bride, a sister of Benjamin 
Hfarrison, the signer.” 


PHILADELPHIA. Horatio Gates Jones. 


Imperial Federation. 


In the April number of THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 
Charles H. Lugrin of Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
writes: “I do not recall the name of a prominent 
public man who favors the project [of Imperial Feder- 
ation]; while several may be named . . . who have 
put themselves on record against it.” 

Will you allow me to correct this statement by re- 
ferring to the latest list of the council of the Imperial 
Federation League in Canada, which I inclose, and 
which contains the names of two ministers of the Do- 
minion, twelve senators, including the speaker, more 
than fifty M. P.’s of the Dominion, the Roman Cath- 
olic archbishop of Halifax, the Anglican bishop of 
Nova Scotia, four lieutenant-governors, and many well- 
known names in all branches of public life. 

Mr. Lugrin also states that “ A few branches of the 
Federation League have been established in the Do- 
minion.” The facts are these: 

A year ago branches were in existence in Montreal, 
Ingersoll, Victoria, B. C., Halifax, Peterboro, Ottawa, 
and Toronto. Since then branches have been organ- 
ized in Brantford, Port Arthur, St. Thomas, Orillia, 
Lindsay, and county of Victoria; St. John, N. B.; 
Chatham, Ontario; Pictou, N. S.; Wiarton, Belle- 
ville, and Kingston; and there are in course of for- 
mation, branches at Woodstock, Picton, Cookstown, 
Barrie, Calgary ; Yarmouth, N. S. ; St. Mary’s, Van- 
couver, B. C.; Winnipeg, Paisley, Brampton, and 
Hamilton. 


Arthur H. Loring, 
Secretary Imperial Federation League. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





Salmon P. Chase’s Training for Finance. 


IN a recent number of THE CENTURY the biographers 
of Mr. Lincoln, speaking of Mr. Chase, say: 


Without any special previous experience, without any other 
preparation for his exacting task than great natural abili- 
ties, unswerving integrity and fidelity, and unwearying in- 
dustry, he grappled with the difficulties of the situation 
in a manner which won him the plaudits of the civilized 
world and will forever enshrine his name in the memory 
of his fellow-citizens. 


The statement above, italicized by me, is perhaps not 
strictly correct. Itis true that Mr. Chase was primarily 
a lawyer, yet it is also true that he was a trained finan- 
cier. So early as 1834 he was appointed solicitor at 
Cincinnati of the old United States Bank. 

In that year the Lafayette Bank of Cincinnati was 
established. I have before me as I write the original 
minutes of the Board of Directors of that bank for the 
first ten years of its existence. From these I find that 
Mr. Chase was one of the first Board of Directors, and 
continued a director for nearly ten years. In addition 
to this, he was made Secretary of the Board at its first 
meeting and solicitor of the bank. The latter office he 
held also for nearly ten years. At the time of this 
election he was but twenty-six years of age. I have 
looked carefully through the minutes, and they disclose 
the fact that he was in constant attendance at the meet- 
ings of the Board, and took a controlling direction in 
the affairs of the bank. He was constantly placed at 
the head of the most important committees, such as that 
of preparing the by-laws. 

It also appears from the minutes that he gave 
minute attention to the business, and was severely ex- 
acting. The resolutions in his handwriting, which I 
inclose, evidence this.1 

At the time he took so prominent a part in the affairs 
of this bank, while so young a man, his associates 
numbered among them some of the most famous men 
of that city of that day— Josiah Lawrence, the presi- 
dent, Judge Este, Neff, Jones, and others. This bank 
became a leading bank of the city, and now, trans- 
formed into a national bank, maintains its original 
high character. Here, as elsewhere, his work is en- 
during. Thus for ten years, in the formative period 
of his life, from twenty-six to thirty-six years of age, 
he had the double training of a bank director and so- 
licitor of the bank —and this in one of the chief cities 
of the country. 

As a bank lawyer, he ranked first in his profession. 

Before he became a member of Mr. Lincoln’s Cabi- 
net he had been for six years United States senator. 
While excluded by the pro-slavery majority from the 


1 Theresolutions areas follows: “ Resolved, 1. That in no case 
shall any mortgage upon real estate be received as security for an 
loan or discount, unless the applicant for such loan or discount shall 
have furnished a complete abstract of the material parts of the title 
papers of such real estate, and also of all adverse claims, legal and 
equitable, to such real estate, to the solicitor whose duty it shall 
be carefully to examine such abstract and to furnish to the Presi- 
dent his written opinion thereon, which opinion, together with the 
abstract, shall be lodged with the cashier. 2, That in all cases 
where any real estate, received as security for any loan or discount, 
shall be released from the operation of any mortgage before the 
debt secured thereby shall have been fully paid, the attendant ex- 
penses shall paid by the applicant for such release. 3. No 
discount or loan shall be granted to facilitate the payment of any 
debt on which suit has been commenced or judgment rendered 
unless the applicant for such loan or discount shalt pay the costs of 
such suit or judgment, including attorney’s fees.” 




















committees, because he “ belonged to no healthy po- 
litical organization,” it was yet his duty to consider 
the finances of the nation; and where duty called him 
to act it was his habit thoroughly to inform himself. 
He had also been for four years Governor of Ohio, 
with a general supervision of the finances of that great 
State. During this time occurred the famous defal- 
cation of Breslin, the State Treasurer. Mr. Chase, as 
governor, at once took possession of the treasury, 
and with a master’s hand brought order out of chaos, 
and so satisfactorily to the State that what seemed at 
first to be a blemish to his administration redounded to 
its honor. So it would seem that he had had that 
special training which fitted him for his mighty task. 
When he met the great bankers of New York he 
met them not as a stranger, but as one of them, initi- 
ated into the mysteries of their craft. It was well. 
Mr. Chase’s achievement was not the flash of gen- 
ius that bewilders, but the natural result of trained 
powers. 

Allow me a word in another relation. ‘The extracts 
from the diary and letters of Chase given in this 
history of Mr. Lincoln are not pleasant reading. But 
the picture has its relief. They were written chiefly 
in the weary, waiting year— 1861-62. The most 
effective pages of this history are, perhaps, those re- 
lating to McClellan. The grouping of the facts presents 
a progressive climax that is simply crushing — but 
is it not reactionary? Is not the emotion it excites 
one of painful pity for McClellan and something akin 
to indignation that those in power should have borne 
so long with him ? Remember that Chase was present 
and saw all—saw the grand army of the Union 
wasting away in hopeless inactivity; saw it again, led 
to battle in a desultory way, defeated piecemeal by 
a foe inferior in numbers ; saw it when victorious re- 
treating from its vanquished enemy; meanwhile saw 
the debt of the nation piling up mountain high, threat- 
ening a financial abysm that would engulf all. 

The situation was without precedent. No other 
nation could have borne those loans. For many months 
Mr. Chase was in daily apprehension of a catastrophe, 
blasting alike his country and himself. The responsi- 
bility was his. Others spent; “ he smote the rock” ; 
and yet he was ignored! He felt himself neglected, and 
chafed as the strong man bound. Perhaps it would 
have been better had he suffered in silence; and yet 
perhaps complaint brought relief, 

Born to command, a courtier he could not be. 

A letter he wrote me of date August 29, 1862, por- 
trays his feelings during the McClellan régime. I close 
with this extract from it: 

Since the coming of General Halleck, | have known 
no more of the progress of the war than any outsider, I 
mean so far as influencing it goes. My recommendations 
had been, before he came in, generally disregarded, and 
since have been seldom ventured. I did, in one or two 
conversations, insist on the removal of General McClel- 
lan, andthe substitution of a more vigorous and energetic 
and able leader; on the clearing out of the Mississippi; 
and the expulsion of the rebels from East Tennessee — all 
which might have been done. But though heard, I was 
not heeded. I hope for the best. Those who sajost my 
counsels ought to know more than I do. At all events 
little is now left for me, except to administer as well as I 
may under existing circumstances the complicated and 
difficult concerns of my own department. 


CINCINNATI. W. M. Dickson. 
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Retaliation in Missouri. 


THERE are errors in the April installment of the 
“ Life of Lincoln” relative to the part taken by me 
in the execution of ten rebel guerrillas at Palmyra, 
Missouri, in October, 1862, in retaliation for the ab- 
duction and murder of a Union citizen of that town. 
With the opinion of Messrs. Nicolay and Hay on what 
they term “a punishment tenfold as severe as that 
demanded by the Mosaic law” I need not concern 
myself. The statement that my action was under the 
authority of the State of Missouri is an error. The 
letter of General Curtis quoted to sustain that state- 
ment appears (according to a foot-note on page 860 of 
Vol. XXII. of the “ Official Records”) never to have 
been sent; or, if sent, he was afterwards ashamed of 
its misstatements, for he forwarded to Washington a 
copy of a letter taking entirely different ground for re- 
fusing to treat with the rebel authorities in their inves- 
tigation of the execution. 

The fact is that while I was at the time a brigadier- 
general of Missouri State troops, I held a commission 
as colonel of the 2d Missouri Cavalry, a regiment of 
State militia mustered into the United States service. 
As such I had been assigned, June 4, 1862, by the depart- 
ment commander, General Schofield, to command the 
district of North-east Missouri (see Vol. XIII., page 
417, of the “ Official Records ”’), and instructed by him 
to “ take the field in person and exterminate the rebel 
bands" infesting that section, General Schofield ex- 
pressly enjoined (see Vol. XIII., page 467, of the “ Of- 
ficial Records”): “ Do not be too moderate in the 
measure of severity dealt out tothem. Carry out Gen- 
eral,Orders No. 18 and No, 3 thoroughly.” 

General Order No. 18 (see Vol. XIII., page 402, 
“ Official Records’) states that : 

Rebel officers and men are returning to their homes, 
passing stealthily through our lines and endeavoring again 
to stir up insurrection in various portions of the State where 
peace has long prevailed, and there still remain among 
the disaffected who never belonged to the rebel army 
a few who avail themselves of every opportunity to mur- 
der Union soldiers and destroy the property of citizens. 

. » The utmost vigilance and energy ye upon 
all troops of the State in hunting down and destroying 
these robbers and assassins. When caught in arms en- 
gaged in their unlawful warfare they will be shot down 
upon the spot. All good citizens who desire to live in 
peace are required to give their assistance to the military 
authorities in detecting and bringing to punishment the 
outlaws who infest this State, and those who shelter and 
give them protection. Those who fail to do theirduty 
in this matter will be regarded and treated as abettors of 
the criminals. 

It will thus be seen that I was acting directly under 
Federal authority as an officer of the United States 
Army and in accordance with my official instructions as 
such. Moreover, the ten guerrillas executed (not one 
of whom but had committed murder under circum- 
stances of atrocity) were selected from twenty-two who 
had previously been formally tried by a United States 
military commission and sentenced to death, so that 
their death was but hastened by the act of retaliation, 
the remaining twelve of the twenty-two convicted 
being soon afterwards shot in pursuance of their sen- 
tence by the officers in command at Macon City and 
Mexico, Mo. Nor was there unseemly haste in thus 
carrying out the sentence already pronounced against 
these unfortunate men. Public notice was given that 
the ten men would be shot unless within ten days the 
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abducted Union citizen (Andrew Allsman, seventy 
years of age and a non-combatant) was returned un- 
harmed to his family. During that period of ten days, 
my ranking officer, General Lewis Merrill of the reg- 
ular army, and General Curtis, who had succeeded 
General Schofield in command of the district of Mis- 
souri, September 26, 1862, were fully advised of my 
action. In a letter to me dated January 22, 1880, 
referring to an attack on me in the United States 
Senate relative to this matter, General Merrill wrote as 
follows: 

No notice appears to have been taken of the other ex- 
ecutions, and no reflections were ever made that I know 
of on either General Curtis or myself, though equally 
responsible with you, and indeed having the greater re- 
sponsibility, in that we were your superior officers and 
could have stopped your action had duty allowed it. Both 
General Curtis and myself had to listen to many heart- 
rending appeals to take this action, and both uniformly 
refused. ‘he event showed it would have been weakness 
and failure of duty to have listened, for the executions 
practically ended all guerrilla operations in North Mis- 
souri, and restored peace to the community to such an 
extent at least that it was possible thereafter to commit 
to the civil authorities the trial and punishment of most 
of the crime which was thereafter perpetrated. Before 
this the civil authorities were utterly powerless. You 
have long suffered from falsehood and misapprehension 
in this matter, and it gives me great pleasure to do what 
I can to right you, as I know no more tender-hearted sol- 
dier than yourself ever lived, and no more painful duty 
could have been imposed upon you than that involved in 
the execution of these criminals; but I also know that you 
never permitted personal pain to swerve you from the 

lain line and demand of duty, however stern and hard 
it should be. 


Such an investigation of this affair as President 
Lincoln made before appointing me a brigadier-gen- 
eral (November, 1863) will convince any unbiased 
inquirer that my action sprung from neither “ mistaken 
zeal’’ nor “uncurbed passion,” as my present critics 
infer, but from an imperative sense of duty. Since the 
issue of the April CENTURY an interview with General 
Merrill has appeared in the St. Louis “ Globe-Demo- 
crat”’ (April 2), in which he relates that he was sum- 
moned by telegraph to report to the President, and 
immediately repairing to Washington, ignorant of the 
reason for the summons, appeared before President 
Lincoln at a time when the members of the Cabinet 
were seated about him. General Merrill then pro- 
ceeds as follows : 


‘* I was ordered to report to you, Mr. President,"’ I said, 
after being presented. 

“Yes, General. . . . I want to inquire about that shoot- 
ing in Missouri.” 

‘*I can give you a written report in a few minutes that 
will explain all,’ I said. 

** don't want anything in writing, General. I want you 
to tell me the story.” 

I told it to him as I have to you, with this addition: ‘‘I 
telegraphed you a number of times asking your approval 
of the order and asking you, Mr. President, to issue the 
order yourself, but I asked in vain; and as it was a ne- 
cessity, I took the responsibility. It was my duty, and I 
have never felt a twinge of conscience that suggested I 
did other than right to my trust.” 

The President came up, laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and said: ‘‘Remember, young man, there are some 
things which should be done which it would not do for 
superiors to order done.” 

y his manner I inferred that had he ordered me to do 
what it was essential for me to do, political complications 
would have arisen which would have been troublesome. 
He evidently meant that he justified my course himself, 
but preferred not saying so, and left me to understand 
that my judgment was trusted, and to be exercised by me 
in emergency. 
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Having thus the indorsement of both the officers who 
were my immediate superiors, the implied approval 
of President Lincoln (whose too tender heart forbade 
ordering retaliation even for the Fort Pillow massacre), 
and cherishing, as I do, the firm conviction that my 
action was the means of saving the lives and property of 
hundreds of loyal men and women, I feel that my act 
was the performance of a public duty. 


John McNeil, 
Late Brevet Major-General, U. S. Vols. 
St. Louis. 


Governor Seymour during the Draft Riots. 


IN the April CENTURY, the authors of the “ Life of 
Lincoln ”’ have fallen into a mistake as to the conduct of 
Governor Seymour during the draft riots, which should 
be corrected. I saw the audience in the City Hall 
Park which Governor Seymour addressed on the 
occasion referred to at page 929. It was not a crowd 
of rioters. He did not address the rioters at all. The 
people whom he there addressed were a multitude of 
persons naturally attracted to the City Hall by the news 
that the governor of the State, whose arrival was 
anxiously expected, had actually come. He used in 
speaking to the multitude the expression that he and 
Mr. Everett commonly employed in addressing an 
audience — “ My friends.” There was no mention in 
the speech that the draft justified the riots, and I know 
that the governor used the whole authority which the 
law gave him to suppress the riots. Nor can it be truly 
said that he did all he could to embarrass the Govern- 
ment, or torouse the people against it. Onthecontrary, 
he was thanked by the Secretary of War for his active 
and energetic codperation in forwarding troops to meet 
the Confederate forces. Indeed, one embarrassment 
during the riots was that the city had been completely 
stripped of uniformed militia, who had been sent for- 
ward by Governor Seymour to meet the invading 
enemy. 

New York. Everett P. Wheeler. 


The “ Life of Lincoln ’’ — a Correction. 


ON page 927 of the April CENTURY the authors of 
the “Life of Lincoln” speak of Brevet Brigadier- 
General Alexander S. Diven, one of the provost- 
marshal generals of New York, as a “ War Democrat.” 
Mr. Ausburn Towner writes by way of correction to 
say that General Diven “ was, originally, a ‘ Free-soil 
Democrat,’ one of that faction of the old Democratic 
party that, uniting with the ‘ Free-soil Whigs,’ formed 
the Republican party. He was a member of the State 
Senate of New York in 1858-59, having been elected 
such as a Republican and by Republicans, and there- 
fore was one of those who composed the first Repub- 
lican Senate of that State. He was elected as a 
Republican and by the Republicans of his district, then 
the 27th (the Elmira district), to the 37th Congress, 
1861-62, leaving his seat to help organize the 107th 
Regiment, which he commanded until he was appointed 
to the position named in the ‘ History.’ He can hardly, 
with truth, be classed as a ‘ War Democrat,’ unless 
you so class Secretary Chase or any other Republican 
leader who had been a Democrat.” 


























One Reason of the Inefficiency of Women’s Work. 


By subordinating self-improvement to her various 
domestic and social duties a woman not infrequently 
defeats her own end: the sum-total of her usefulness 
in these very directions is less than it might be if she 
gave some time each day to intellectual culture. We are 
standing on the solid platform of practical usefulness 
and are not considering the delights of knowledge for 
its own sake; for all of charity is not bread and butter, 
and all of motherhood is not mending. Many a mother, 
by an excess of devotion to her little son, unfits herself 
to be a mother to the same boy when he goes to college ; 
for he needs sympathy as much in his higher studies 
as he did in his blocks and his marbles. The wisest 
mother will not merely see that her child is fed, and 
clothed, and instructed, and made good and happy for 
the time being. She will be careful to keep as far 
as possible on a level with his intellectual stature, so 
that his mental attitude towards her may not change 
with his physical —so that the man may feel, as did 
the baby, that his mother is not only the best, but the 
wisest, of women. 

Honest Dick Steele’s reference to Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, that ** to love her was a liberal education,” 
is oftener quoted than deserved; and yet this is the 
friendship which every woman of intelligence and will 
can give to her husband and to her children. Surely 
an intelligent woman needs only to appreciate the 
value of such an equipment in order to feel that time 
spent in gaining it is not wasted — that it affords a suf- 
ficient reason for taking one hour at least out of 
twenty-four from the other duties of life, however 
absorbing they may be. 

The actual knowledge which comes of intellectual 
work is of great value, but this is not all, It is not the 
mere facts gained, but the mental discipline acquired, 
which give to the habit of study its highest justifica- 
tion, its chief value as a sort of mental gymnastics. 

The idea is notorious among men that women can- 
not do business, cannot carry on a connected line of 
thought, cannot follow and appreciate an extended 
argument. Like most generalizations, this admits of 
large exceptions, but it is in the main true. We all 
know, for example, how impossible it is to converse 
with some women. They interrupt us in the middle 
of what we consider an interesting and valuable train 
of thought, and run off on a side-track, without the 
slightest appreciation of the discourtesy of which they 
are guilty or of the fact that our conversation was 
making logical approach towards some definite point. 
Their own remarks are never directed by any other 
than the “ word suggestion ” method: one thing “ re- 
minds ” them of another indefinitely, and they become 
confused in a hopeless labyrinth of parentheses, with- 
out attempting to extricate themselves, and without 
even being conscious that they are lost. The same 
method is followed in their actions as in their thought 
processes. 

We do not attempt to say how much of this is owing 
toa native lack of logical power; but we are convinced 
that it is largely due either to defective early training 
or else to long-continued intellectual stagnation after 
school-days are over — probably to both. A woman’s 
occupation, it is true, consists largely in heterogeneous 
details; she is subject to constant interruptions; she 
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is at the beck and call of her husband and children and 
of the world in general; she is sometimes imposed 
upon and tyrannized over, often without realizing the 
extent of the humiliation; and she is seldom brave 
enough to be willing to seem disobliging. The result 
of all this is that, to a certain extent, she loses her in- 
dividuality. In short, she becomes deficient in sense 
of proportion and in power of analysis. 

When the situation is thus viewed it becomes a lit- 
tle difficult to say whether intellectual stagnation should 
be treated as cause or as effect. Certainly the char- 
acter of one’s occupation has a strong reflex influence 
upon the character of one’s thoughts, and it cannot be 
denied that the same degree of system is impossible in 
a woman’s work as ina man’s. However, our object 
is not to cavil with fate, but to consider what are the 
best methods of procedure under existing circum- 
stances; and from this point of view intellectual stag- 
nation appears as the cause of much that is defective in 
the work of women. 

The laws of habit and of exercise hoid good of the 
mind as well as of the body. The hands perform most 
easily familiar actions ; the mind, kept alert by constant 
exercise, is ready for any emergency. If we keep our 
minds wide awake by constantly studying and doing 
genuine ‘hinking in some definite direction; if we 
learn to analyze the various elements of a subject and 
see their true relative importance; if we learn to weigh 
and balance arguments with nice discrimination ; if we 
keep at our command, by constant practice, the power 
of concentrating our thoughts — these healthy mental 
habits will have a wholesome influence upon every- 
thing that we do, When a thousand different claims 
are made upon our time and attention the habit of 
analysis will stand us in good stead, and we shall have 
the strength of mind to do the most important things, 
and to leave the others undone, instead of helplessly 
attending to whatever important item happens to be 
brought to our notice first. When hard problems must 
be solved and difficult questions answered, the habit of 
reflection and quick decision will be found simply in- 
valuable. When the distractions of the kitchen, the 
nursery, and the street make life one vast hubbub, the 
habit of concentrating thought and fixing attention 
will make it possible to form and keep in mind fixed 
purposes, and to make intelligent efforts towards car- 
rying them out. In short, an active mind is as neces- 
sary an equipment for every-day life as a strong body, 
and a proper early education is not sufficient to keep 
either the mind or the body in healthy condition. They 
both need vigorous and habitual exercise if the power 
for work is to be kept at its maximum. Moreover, if 
the opportunity for healthy development does not lie 
in the course of a person’s ordinary occupation, that is 
just the case in which it must be sought. A field- 
laborer needs no gymnasium, but a sedentary man 
does; a professional student will naturally have an 
active mind, but a wife and mother, whose affections 
are occupied more than her intellect, needs to set up 
a sort of home gymnasium for intellectual culture, 
and to practice in it faithfully. 

It is not without a keen appreciation of the inherent 
difficulties of the case that these suggestions are made. 
Probably no class of people meet more obstacles in 
matching practice to theory than the women of whom 
we speak, but it is none the less necessary that their 
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theories should be sound. The inherent difficulties of 
the case make it only the more necessary to have a 
sure footing and a true aim. 

Subjects and methods and times for study must 
always vary with individual cases; several good sug- 
gestions have been given in former numbers of THE 
CENTURY, Our design is simply to suggest the proper 
mental attitude in the matter. If a woman considers an 
hour of aggressive, absorbing intellectual work as much 
an essential of a symmetrical day as sleep, or food, or 
exercise, —if her ultimate object in the study is in- 
creased power for actual work,— she will be much more 
likely to study than if she regards intellectual occupa- 
tion as either a useless effort or a selfish indulgence. 
Of course there are crises in life when study must 
be suspended, just as proper rest and exercise are 
dispensed with under special pressure, and there are 
probably some cases in which it is actually impossible ; 
but this does not alter the fact that it is well to be in 
the habit of sleeping and of exercising, and, we would 
add, of studying. 

Mary A. Johnson. 


The Decline of the Editorial, 


Ir has been urged with pertinacity that the editorial 
leader should be signed by the writer, and unrespon- 
sive pity has been called upon to rise in behalf of the 
man whose talents find no recognition in the anonymity 
of the daily press. For my part, I know of nothing 
more unfortunate than would be such a change in 
custom, and I sincerely hope the desire for change, 
for the unusual, will not lead to its adoption gener- 
ally. The potency of the editorial “ we” has suffered 
enough in the last dozen years without this final blow, 
and that it has retained its power at all has been due 
to the willingness of great minds to sacrifice the repu- 
tation for the advantages of the freedom of the anony- 
mous form, The decadence of newspaper influence 
would follow the change almost inevitably, and the 
fault would be the writer’s, not the reader’s, An 
appeal to all who use their pens as bread-winners 
would, I think, bring a response that the sense of 
responsibility is not less when the writer is uniden- 
tified, while a broader view is commonly taken and 
more courage shown in the expression of opinions 
which may provoke dispute, yet may, none the less, be 
eternally true. The tendency of the individual is to 
avoid quarrel, and the avoidance of quarrels is the 
gravest of newspaper blunders. To arouse some 
antagonisms is almost as necessary as to make friend- 
ships, in a progressive journal. 

Journalists should need no warning, however, 
against the use of the first person, singular, in view of 
the decline of the editorial which most of them are 
aware of, though not so many will admit it. If Mr. 
Matthew Arnold had not spoken, one might appeal to 
the average citizen for confirmation of the declaration 
that the editorial has, in fact, declined. By this let it 
not be supposed that the leader is not so able (to use 
a favorite newspaper word) as in the earlier days, 
for a comparison of the editorial page of to-day with 
the page of twenty years ago shows no falling off, but 
rather a gain in method and matter. It is simply that 
the editorial is not read with the attention once given 
it, that it is now merely one department of the news- 
paper, receiving the consideration of the subscriber if 
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his horse-car journey happens to be long enough. Of 
course a good deal of this neglect has been due to the 
increased size of the more prosperous papers and the 
vast extension of the field they cover. The news col- 
umns are so much more interesting than they used to 
be! But there have been other causes at work, and the 
great increase of personalism — the word is used in a 
broad sense —is to blame for the loss of respect for 
the purely editorial utterance. The “ managing editor,” 
the executive officer of the newspaper, is the really re- 
sponsible party. How dare an editorial writer advance 
an original opinion on a subject of national importance 
when the chief executive on the other side of the par- 
tition has received “ specials” from Washington and 
every State capital giving the views of men of all shades 
of opinion on the issue involved, many of them speak- 
ing with an authority which readers will accept as con- 
clusive ? Why venture to discuss the prospects of 
European war, when Bismarck’s opinions, construed 
by Salisbury, may be had for money paid to maintain 
a social lion as correspondent in London? The editor 
of the metropolitan journal is driven to discuss phases 
instead of the subject-matter, or, perhaps, devotes him- 
self to praise of the enterprise that has obtained the im- 
portant expression found in our news columns of this 
date! The editorial writer has, alas! not even the title 
of “ editor” in some cases, and the conductor of more 
than one powerful journal to-day never puts pen to 
paper. 

That the editorial page may soon disappear altogether 
is a dreadful possibility; and if it is to be committed to 
the care of the elegant essayist, writing over his own 
signature, there will remain no reason for its existence 
in its present form. The pressure for space in every 
great daily is severe, and it now requires a stern front 
to hold the three or four columns sacred for editorial 
utterances. Give the news editor his opportunity 
and he will abolish the essayist without a qualm of 
conscience. 

Yet one cannot see the approaching doom of a 
department in journalism so powerful as this without 
an effort to avert it. A force so potential as the daily 
newspaper should be something more than the mirror 
of events which the executive forces of journalism are 
making it. Let them pursue their glorious career 
undisturbed and hire the Prince of Wales for special 
society correspondence, or the Pope for theological 
discussion, if they can; but let the editorial “we” 
remain. The leader writer must, however, give in 
this daily work a cause for his existence, and that can 
be found only by some change in method, 

Far be it from me to suggest aught to the learned 
and “ able” writers of the editorial page in the great 
cities, yet there have been occasions when an editorial 
expression of opinion might have been of tremendous 
value, backed by that mysterious anonymity of which 
I have spoken. Some readers, I know, looked in vain 
for such an editorial discussion of the longshoremen’s 
strike not long ago that would have shown real knowl- 
edge of the matter and an opinion based upon that 
knowledge. The instance is, perhaps, hardly a fair one, 
but there should be, it seems to me, a more thorough 
study of current public agitations by editorial writers 
who now avoid them, or, worse yet, slur them over with 
vague generalities. No so-called “expert” opinion 
could take the place of the editorial discussion so 























founded. And, to follow the suggestion to its logical 
conclusion, the information for the editorial discussion 
may often be best obtained by doing the reporter’s 
work, while the use of the reporter as an editorial 
writer upon events which he has described in the news 
columns is to be recommended upon occasion, and has 
been tried with no small success. A learned judge once 
said to me that he had no faith in the conclusions of 
a court where the judges did n’t travel a circuit, and I 
have also noticed that this same shrewd observer al- 
ways uses the nominative plural in referring to any 
judicial act of his own. The “we” had its advantages 
in jurisprudence as in newspapers. 

Newark, N. J. W. 7. Hunt. 


Confiscation no Remedy. 


In his book Henry George clamors boldly for the 
confiscation of the land; for its seizure by the state 
without compensation to the owner. But of late, in his 
paper and speeches, he would reach this confiscation 
indirectly, by imposing upon land the whole weight 
of taxation. How would this operate, for example, in 
Ohio? In that State the land now, it may be, bears 
one-third of the taxes ; the improvements and personal 
property the other two-thirds. To place all upon the 
land would increase its burden threefold and propor- 
tionally decrease its value, and to this extent confiscate 
it. Much of the land would not be worth the tax and 
would be given up. Thus as to this the confiscation 
would be complete. Mr. George sees all this and 
would make the change gradually. But here the first 
step would tell; the future would be discounted and the 
confiscation would immediately take place. Does any 
one believe that the landed interest, the farmers of 
Ohio, would submit to this? Could it be enforced 
except at the expense of a war in comparison with 
which the late conflict were a tame thing? 

Hence, whatever its theoretic merits may be,George’s 
plan is outside of practical politics, It is simply impos- 
sible. The cities could not force it upon the country. 
Therefore, with all his excellent intentions,—and I 
freely concede these,— Henry George is a disturbing 
force, an incubus upon the labor cause. He arrays the 
farming interest against it; he distracts its council, 
paralyzes its action, sows distrust and suspicion abroad. 
He is indeed the unwitting ally of the monopolist. 

His generalization rests upon too narrow a basis: 
he speaks from a personal experience. His education 
in California vividly impressed upon him the evils of 
land monopoly and land speculation. He rushed to 
the conclusion that these things are the authors of all 
our social woes. He forgets that the body politic, like 
the natural body, is a very complex affair, and that no 
one specific will reach all its ills. Indeed, monopoly 
of any species of property is an evil; of food, for in- 
stance, even a greater evil than of land. The great 
monopolists, plutocrats, ignore land and escape taxa- 
tion. What care they where the nominal ownership is, 
if they gather the fruit? They really view with com- 
placency George’s land taxation theory: it will relieve 
them of the little taxes they now pay. 

The remedy is restraint, pruning, regulation, not 
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confiscation. Let all property bear the taxation that its 
protection entails. Let there be, as in France, income 
and succession taxes to prune the overgrown; regu- 
lation of and restraint upon corporations; a limitation 
of land ownership. These are the lines for the labor 
movement. 

The business world tends to congestion of the brain 
— grows vertiginous, apoplectic. Here a little deple- 
tion is good, 

The labor conventions spread themselves too much, 
entangle themselves in outside and doubtful matters. 
“ One war at a time,” said Mr. Lincoln. 

Cincinnati, O 


W. M., Dickson. 
General Sheridan and his Troops. 


THE admirable and graphic description of “The 
Western Soldier,” in THE CENTURY for May, will in- 
terest every reader who served in the Western military 
departments ; but all will not agree with the statement 
that the men “would have liked Sheridan more if he 
had been less severe.” 

Previous to being ordered East, General Sheridan 
commanded a division of the Fourth Corps, Army of 
the Cumberland, and as such made himself exceedingly 
popular with his men. The dash and enthusiasm he 
possessed made him peculiarly suited to handle West- 
ern men. They soon learned that when he exacted a 
difficult service there would be no undue exposure un- 
less a definite result was reasonably certain. Thought- 
fulness of his men’s comfort was shown in little things. 
Those who were with General Buell’s army during the 
Peyryville campaign will call to mind the dusty “ pikes” 
of Kentucky during that memorable pursuit of Bragg. 
Many of the troops were raw recruits under the 600- 
000 call of July and August, 1862; and beneath the 
weight of a newly made soldier’s knapsack the art 
of war was learned under depressing conditions. At 
Perryville some heard the “ szip” of bullets not many 
weeks after their enlistment, The season was dry, and 
water exceedingly scarce; while the dust from broken 
limestone was not soothing to throat, nose, and eyes. 

It was the custom of general officers to make their 
headquarters, in the evening, at houses near the camps 
of their respective commands, and to start, next morn- 
ing, after the army was in motion. If they wished to 
get to the head of the column, “ open order ”’ was the 
word, while officers, staff, orderlies, and body-guard 
galloped by, leaving us in the cloud raised by clatter- 
ing hoofs. I call to mind General Sheridan’s habit 
under like circumstances. Instead of putting his men 
to such discomfort, he went leisurely round them, 
through the fields, giving words of cheer and encour- 
agement to the boys as he passed along. 

No, General Sheridan was not severe with his men, 
in the sense of being arrogant towards them, or ill- 
treating them. And those who served under him in 
the West will always cherish his memory, so that the 
picture of “ Little Phil” on his big black horse will 
not soon fade from their minds. 


C. L. Gabrilson, 


New Hampton, Ia. Co. 1, 24th Wis, Vol. Infantry. 





A Song of the Road. 


CoME, comrades, since the way is long 
Let ’s ’liven it by tune and song, 

And greeting give to all we pass; 

To white-of-head, to light-of-head, 

To matron grave and laughing lass. 


Hurrah for lane and by-way, 

For distant path and nigh way, 

For friends we greet, for foes we meet, 
Along the world’s broad highway ! 


’T is morning-break: lithe limbs are strong; 
Who dreams of crime and guilt and wrong ? 
Yon youngling and his violet eyes ? 

Nay, light-of-mind and love-so-blind 

Are wisdom-proof and folly wise. 


Hurrah for lane and by-way, 

For distant path and nigh way, 

For friends we greet, for foes we meet, 
Along the worl broad highway ! 


’T is noontide: let us spend an hour 
Dream drinking ere we lose the power, 
And all our pleasure disappears, 

Since slight-of-heart and fight-of-heart 


Have sworn the goblet smacks of tears. 


Hurrah for lane and by-way, 

For distant path and nigh way, 

For friends we greet, for foes we meet, 
Along the world’s broad highway ! 


*T is night and low: foul thieves have mobbed 


The weak ones here and left them robbed 
Of hope, and faith, and love, and rest ; 
But sure-of-soul and pure-of-soul 

Still fold their treasures to their breast. 


Hurrah for lane and by-way, 

For distant path and nigh way, 

For every one whose journey ’s done, 
Who’s gained the distant sky-way ! 


Julie M. Lippmann. 


just Bloomed. 


CoE, Marie, take your feathered hat, 
And shoulder-cape, and piquant muff, 
Some repartees, a laugh, a glance, 
And in your sleeve a sly rebuff,— 
Come, Marie, come! 


Come dancing down the stairs, and call 
Some trite remark that sounds divine ; 
Be saucy at your mother’s care 

About your wraps; my aid decline 
About your glove. 


I know not why a foolish girl 

Should seem so wise —to be so sweet; 
Nor why, without a glimpse of soul, 
You are a creature quite complete, 
And somewhat rare. 


Let me but gaze upon your cheek, 
And catch the fervor of your eye, 
And note the dimple at your lip 
When I declare that I shall die 
Without your love! 


Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 





A Purpose. 


IT is good to have a purpose ; 
I approve of it, of course; 
All the people who have purposes 
I cordially indorse ; 
But there ’s one especial purpose 
Which has struck me with much force. 


It is not my own, this purpose — 
It is very far indeed 
From a personal possession, 
Or I surely should not need 
To make mention of it sadly, 
Or to give it any heed. 


’T is a sort of general purpose, 
Owned by several witnesses ; 

’T is no doubt a lofty purpose, 
But the mystery is this: 

That, full often as I’ve heard of it, 
I don’t know what it is! 


I have only seen its shadow 

On the wrong side of the screen 
Which veils it from the public; 

Now, what may this shadow mean ? 
’T is—“ Not suited to the purpose 

Of the —— Magazine.” 





Margaret Vandegrift. 


At the Door. 


Ir was just for a moment Rose stopped at the door, 


In the dim twilight, 


And I halted and stammered, and said no more 


Than just—“ Good-night.” 


Yet now I can think of a host of things 


That I meant to say ; 


And the words come as fast as if they had wings, 


When she is away. 


For I think her charming, but how can she know 


What I think aright, 


When the best I can do is to stammer so, 


And say — “ Good-night” ? 
Walter Learned. 
A Flag of Truce. 


NAy, you have frowned enow, 
Unknit that threatening brow, 
Put wrath away, 
Now 
While you may. 


Life is too bare of bliss 
That we our share should miss, 
So make amends, 
Kiss 
And be friends. 
G. Preston. 


The Reason. 


WITH proudly lifted head, 
With joy the Rose blushed red ; 
While the Lily, drooping near, 
Let fall the dewy tear: 

ulia the Rose had kissed, 

he Lily’s beauty missed. 


George Birdseye. 
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